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ABSTRACT 

The Working Party on Alas and Objectives reports on 
its reappraisal of elementary and secondary education in New Zealand* 
Attention is focused on four aajor concepts: 1) the school as a 
professional unit, 2) lifelong education as a continuing process 
beyond the formal school systea, 3) continuity throughout the 
educational system, and 4) school coaaunity cooperation and autual 
support. Within this framework, priority is placed on the continuing 
education of teachers, human and material resources reorganization 
and development, the strengthening of school-based curricula and the 
eliainating of national exaas, and the fostering of change and 
innovation through research and evaluation. Specific areas of 
emphasis include the traini:ig of adult educators and the development 
of coaaunity schools, parent education and the rationalization of 
levels of training, the strengthening of the school as a professional 
unit, continuing for all teachers, courses for training officers and 
strengthening of vocational guidance, the establishaent of a unified 
teaching profession, the developaent of school-based curricula, aoral 
education as a planned part of the curriculua, and the strengthening 
of school- based assessment. The complete set of recommendations is a 
part of the narrative of this report. (Author/DW) 
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Wellington, 

10 December 1973* 

Dear Mr Amos, 

I have much pleasure in submitting to you the report of the 
Educational Development Conference Working Party on Improving 
Learning and Teaching. 



Yours sincerely, 

P. J. Lawrence, 
Chairman. 



Hon* ?• A. Amos, 
Minister of Education. 



TERMS OF REFERENCE 



The original terms of reference arising from the Educational 
Priorities Conference tvere to — 

• Study the whole of the human resources available in teaching, 
including persons other than teachers, and, in the light of 
changing conditions, to consider way in which they may be 
trained, made more efficient and used more effectively, indi- 
cating areas of needed :mpiovement. 

• Study the material resources available in the form of buildings 
and equipment and to consider desirable inipiovements in 
these, including their best utDrsation. 

• Study the curricuhim and learning processes at all levels atid 
especially the methods used for research, planning, develop- 
ment, experimentation, implementation, co-ordination, and 
evaluation. 

• Study the inter-relationships that exist betweeiA the human and 
material resources and the curriculum, 

• Recommend the most desirable size of units making up the 
system. 

• Consider the assessment of students. 

• Examine means whereby pupils can be educated and involved 
in the processes of democratic organisation, 

• Study the learning and teaching situations that exist outside 
the formal institutions and consider ways of promoting this 
area of whole-life education. 

• Consider the role of research in the improvement of learning and 
teaching. 

• Make recommendations for the efficient and economic use of 
resources and for improvements, and have these costed. 

• Recommend an order of priority for the areas studied. 

Subsequently, the wording party was informed by the Minister 
of Education, Hon. P. A. Amos, that it should interpret the original 
terms of reference very broadly and address itself to the more 
general task of establishing directions for educational development, 
as befitting an Educational Development Conference. We have 
therefore approached our task from this more general viewpoint 
but at the same time with a sense of the need to indicate priorities 
where this is possible. 
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FOREWORD 

This is the report of one of the three working parties which, 
during 1973, have examinee^ lous fields of education in prepara- 
tion for tlie public discussion pnase of tho Educational Development 
Conference during the first half of 1974* The other two working 
par.ies have rooortea on aims and objectives and on organisation 
and administration, I should like to express my thanks to the 
chairman, Professor P. J. Lawrence and to the members of his 
working party for the time and effort that have gone into the 
preparation of this report. My thanks go also to the Advisory 
Council on Educational Planning, under the chairmanship of 
Professor \V\ Holmes, which is acting as steering committee for 
the Conference. 




Minister of Education. 



CHAIRMAN'S PREFACE 



For over 2,000 years educationists have been writing about tht 
improvcnient of learning and teaching; and they will go on writing 
about It as long as education is a topic for discussion. The difficulty 
is that thv.re is no such thing as •^learning and teaching'' in the 
abstract, but rather varieties of learnei^ and teachers, a wide range 
of objectives for learning and teaching, different contexts and 
methods, and even different views about relevant outcomes and 
aporopriate ways of evaluating these outcomes. 

In these circumstances it is hardly to be expected that a g*oup of 
20 or so people, already fully committed to full-time jobs and meeting 
monthly for juit 1 year, would produce definitive answers to the 
pcrcnuial and central problems of learning and teaching. The 
remarkable thing is that we were able to reach such a unanimity of 
opinion on so many topics. While not all memb'^rs feel equally 
strongly about, or necessarily agree with, every detail of our report, 
we do i:ave a strong unanimity of viewpoint about our major 
emph.ases and priorities. If one can sp^'ak of the **spirit*^ of a report, 
thei- we are all committed to v/hat we hope will show through as 
thi. spirit of this rej^ort. 

The report is lonj^^er than we had intended, but there are no 
short cuts or **get-rich-quick'* schemes in the field of learning and 
teaching and we regard the explaration and justification of our 
recommendations as being just as in^portant as the specific recom- 
mendations t};**mselvcs — perhaps mort so in view of the fact that 
there is to be widespread public discussion of the main issues. Even 
so, we have not covered all the traditional areas or aspects of 
education; one notable omission is tertiary education, other than 
teacher education. Universities and technical institutes have such 
a variety and complexit) o* bjectivcs> courses, academic organisa- 
tion, and teaching contexts, that we were not able t deal with 
each of them as particular types of institution. We do make recom- 
I ndations concerning the training of teachers in all tertiary 
institutions; and in other chapters implications which have particular 
relevance for universities or technical iwsiitu^es are noted (for 
example, ^'ocational education, and research and evaluation). There 
is also other tertiary level teaching v/hich we have not attempted to 
study, for example nursing education^ but we feel that the major 
emphases or principles in our report apply to all institutions. 
Teachers within particular tertiary institutions will know i>es^ how 
to translate these general [ rinciplcs into practice. 
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We have drawn upon the expertise and as*;istance of many 
people outside of our working party, and in some areas set up study 
groups to prepare background documents or reports for us. In 
four areas, we have thought it worth while to make the background 
reports available, either because they coritain far more useful 
detail tha^. we could incorporate in our report, or because the 
particular point of view represented was worthy of careful study in 
its own right. Two study group reports are of the former type, 
namely. Libraries in Educatiotiy and Psychological^ Guidance y and Support 
Services and Children with Special J^eeds; and two of the latter, iiamely, 
Maori Education^ and Assessment. These are available iiy^ limited 
quantities for those with special interests in these fields'. 

As a wc-king party we would like to acknowledge the very 
efficient and helpful services of our two secretaries, 1. W. Hall and 
J. W, A. Strachan, and the ready assistance which was always 
available to us firom R. A, Scott, Executive Officer for the Edu- 
cational Development Conference, and H.J. N^cdham, Conference 
Secretary. 
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PART A GENERAL DIRECTIONS OF 
DEVELOPMENT: ESTABUSHING A 
PERSPECTIVE AND A PRIORITY 

This first part of the report is both an introduction to the more 
detailed chapters which follow and a general statement of the 
perspective from which we have viewed the many and varied aspects 
of learning and teaching. It could be said that the remaining parts 
of the report are an unfolding of the general principles we establish 
and the \iewpoint we adopt in these three chapters. Chapter 3 
develops the theme which gives the report much of its coherence. 
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ClmUer 1 EDUCATION AND SCHOOLING 
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It has always been a truism to say that there is more to education 
than schooling; indeed it can (and has) been said, with some degree 
of cynicism and without fear of ridicule, that **my education began 
when I left school". We tend to regard this as a tongue* in-choek 
statement, having in mind the solid benefits for most people of a 
"sound schooling'*. But recent developments jolt us out of any 
complacency, especially those which explore quite seriously **alter- 
natives'' to traditional school systems as means to education. New 
Zealand already has its first "Learning Exchange''— a mechanism 
for putting those who wish to learn in touch with those who wish to 
teach— and while it would be easy to disregard this as mere educa- 
tional froth which floats on the surface of ihe massive "system'', this 
would be \ ) ignore a growing awareness that schools cannot be 
expected :o carry all the educational needs of our complex, rapidly 
changing, icchnological society. It would also be to underestimate 
the immcnie task of changing the school system — with all its adminis- 
trative adjuncts— fast enough and adequately enough to cope with 
changing conditions, needs, and expectations. There are many 
propht of doom among educational writers today who belie\ e that 
the sc vDol system has been tried and found wanting and should now 
be dLmantled. Reimer, for example, in writing on alternatives in 
education,* sums up the view of the dcschoolers: 

The basic contradictions of the school system must become publicly 
apparent: that schools are too expensive to serve as a universal system 
of education, that schools perpetuate inequality, that schools inoculate 
the vast majority against education by forcing unwanted learning 
upon them, that a schooled society is lilinded to its own errors .... 
One way of exposing the contradictions of schooling is to iirst expose 
the hypocrisy of Jts pretensions. 

As a working party we needed first to settle our minds oa the 
fundamental issues: Are we wasting our time examining and recom- 
mending changes in an obsolescent school system? Is it hypocrisy to 
think that we have any hope at all of translating into practice the 
definition of education provided by the Working Party on Aims and 
Objectives? Namely: 

Education involves those activities which extend the individual's 
ability to learn, relate, choose, create, communicate, challenge and 
respond to challenge so that he may live with purpose in the community 
of today and tomorrow and achieve satisfaction in the process. 

♦Reimer, E. An Essay on Alternatives in Education. Interchange, Vol. 2, No. 1, 1971. 
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Our responses to these two issues have emerged as we have 
gradually worked our way through submissions, discussed a wide 
rapge of educational topics — from the provision of chalk to the 
reconstruction of the curriculum — and reached general agreement 
on the strengths, limitations, and possibilities inherent in the New 
Zealand educational system. 

On the first issue, we believe that while it is always necessary to 
recognise the inadequacies of any institutional provision for education 
and \vhile many of the specific criticisms made are valid, we reject 
the radical and revolutionary **solutions'' of the deschoolers as 
unrealistic and at times naive. We have accepted the general 
principle that in a society such as ours it is necessary — if we are to 
have any real influence on the course of education — to adopt an 
evohitionary, not a revolutionary approach. We see no point in 
becoming voice crying in the wilderness'', even although we know 
that radical critics may taunt us for accepting much of the status quo 
and that wc forego the self-righteous glow which accompanies the 
utterance of shockmg and dramatic educational heresies. 

On the second issue w*e do not despair, even although we have 
become more conscious than most of the limitations of schooling, of 
the great gap between the ideal and the actual, and of the extent to 
which the New Zealand system falls short even of its own professed 
aspirations. We do not despair because we have tried to keep the 
whole exercise in historical perspective and have also become aware 
of the considerable groundswell in educational matters, the tangible 
evidence of which is found in the many excellent reports, official and 
semi-official working papers, and statements from professional bodies 
and inttrrested organisations that have appeared over the last few 
years. In other words we believe that education in this country is 
already ''on the move'' and we are in a historical phase which is 
ready for and receptive to change. If there is still a long way to go to 
attain the objectives set out in the Aims and Objectives Report, we 
believe that in many respects we arc at least Heading in the right 
direction. Perhaps we can foreshadow a considerable number of our 
recommendations by saying that as we look at the many changes 
either mooted or "in the pipeline" we want to say quite simply, but 
loudly: ''more speed, more ilexibility, and more resources". 

There is strength in our educational system and it would be 
unrealistic to ignore it. It is the strength of a good, middle of the 
road, wholesome system which, while it may not have the highlights 
of some overseas developments at least does not show the extremes 
of inadequate provision. What it gains in uniformity of reasonable 
provision it loses in diversity; and its very stability— carefully 
balanced by centralised organisation and distribution — may prevent 
it from changing fast enough to meet contemporary challenges. In 
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brief, in a period of great opporiunity which can be exciting as well 
as unnerving we acknowledge ihat **excitement'* is hardly a term 
that we could use in characterising our present educational develop- 
ment. We think that being **wholesome'' does not necessarily imply 
being "uninteresting** and believe that as a society we should be 
mature enough to stop being defensive about our system in the face 
of outside criticism; should be less concerned with comparing its 
provisions (favourably) with those of other countries; and should 
show greater eagerness in grasping the opportunities for development 
and innovation which abound. As a working party, we were asked 
to make recommendations for the improvement of learning and teach- 
ing, and we are satisfied that — the deschoolers notwithstanding — 
there are many possibilities for interesting and exciting improvement, 
despite the constraints of "the system**. 

Universal Education as a Social Experiment 

It was pointed out earlier that we tried to keep a historical 
perspective and also that we found some of the "anti-system** 
solutions naive. This is not unimportant, for our point of view about 
what is possible and where our priorities should lie is influenced by 
this perspective : hence the brief historical excursion which follows. 

To answer the question: "how do we come to be in the particular 
educational situation in which we find ourselves?*' we need to turn 
to the educational tradition from which we have evolved. A study of 
the history of education is always salutory. It reminds us of the long 
tradition of enlightened ideas and aspirations in education going 
back to Plato and, at the same time, confronts us with the relative 
recency of universal education as a practical reality. This is a 
historical circumstance which it is easy to overlook. Our system of 
universal education is still, in historical terms, a massive social experi- 
ment which like all experiments must accept certain limitations 
when it is set up, but which must also subject itself to evaluation 
before conclusions are drawn. Like many enthusiastic experimenters, 
we often conveniently forget the limitations when interpreting 
results and almost always have a good reason for explaining away 
negative or awkward findings. 

The major limitation in our social experim "it is this: that we 
conceive of the process of education in terms of the individual's 
development and set up our expectations and objectives in these 
terms, bat then (of necessity) abandon or at least seriously com- 
promise this principle when we institutionalise education. This is 
cr>'stallised in the plight of the young teacher who goes out into the 
educational world full of zeal and concern for the educational welfare 
of each pupil, but who sooner or later finds that b-* is dcaUng with an 
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institution containing children, not a series of individual children 
presented to him in a manageable form as a result of the operati.^ns 
of a benign and infinitely flexible institution. 

Universal education, as we have developed it during the last 
100 years, is essentially an exercise in institutionalisation; to pretend 
that it is something else is to be quite umealistic. The descboolers, 
like Ivan lUich, are misleading us or at least playing upon our self- 
imposed gullibility : they interpret the results of our social experiment 
as though the initial limitations which made the experiment pos- 
sible — those implicit in institutionalisation — can be disregarded* 

But it is quite unrealistic to think that an insdtutionalisf^d provision 
of education can meet all the particular needs of each individual 
child. We should not be forced into the position of claiming too much 
or of being expected to do the impossible through "the system*'. 
We should also protect teachers from pressures and expectations 
which are unreasonable. It would be easy to dream up a system of 
individualised instruction, of personal guidance for every child, of 
sensitive and well-informed treatment for each disadvantaged, 
disturbed, handicapped, or just idiosyncratic child. But it would be 
just a dream after all, in the hard light of the politics and economics 
of education. Even if we claimed that we had the technical knowledge 
for universal individualisation of education we certainly could not 
claim to have the resources, in time, in persons, or in finance. 

From this it follows that if the quality of teaching and learning as 
it affects each individual is to rise above what can be achieved solely 
within a universal institutionalised system, then the school needs to 
be seen as one only of the educational forces influencing the indivi- 
dual. The motivation of the individual to learn, his sense of the reality 
of what he is studying, his willingness to forego present ease for future 
mastery, his eagerness to make use of community resources to make 
life more interesting — all of these depend upon the co-ordination of 
the educational responsibilities of the school and the community. 
Added to this, the community in its own right is not only a reservoir 
of teaching resources but is often the most cfiective teacher. 

If one gives more than lip ser\-ice to this widely accepted point of 
view, then the school cannot **go it alone"; and certain impHcations 
follow from this. In the first place it implies that the sharp insdtu- 
tional boundaries between school and community need to be made 
more permeable to allow for a two-way flow of experience and of 
resources. This is not just a simple matter of rearranging the system. 
It calls first of all for a change of attitude on both sides. During a 
time of weakness or early development in an institudon, security is 
gained by establishing clear boundanes: the clear definition of the 
rights and roles of teachers, for example, was a very important step 
when teachers were still struggling for professional recognition* 
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But from a position of strength, or at least recognised establishment, 
it is possible to become much more flexible, to allow others to share 
some of the roles one has (where appropriate) ^ or to adapt roles 
according to circumstances. This holds for the development of 
children: it holds for the development of histitutions; and one can 
see it in almost every sociological problem. There is a stage of 
building up in which one has to define ihe boundaries in order to 
define oneself, but one grows beyond this stage. Teachers, for 
example, will need to reconsider their roles, vis-a-vis each other and 
vis-a-vis community resources, and this may prove to be extra- 
ordinarily difficult for them to do. 

A second implication is that the home, as the most potent influence 
in development, must be involved more closely in the educational 
enterprise. Large-scale studies of educational achievement are 
unanimous in pointing to the predominant influence of the home 
en\ir()nment, and we cannot ignore this. But if the environment is to 
be more fruitful as a positive educational influence then social, 
economic, and political measures will be involved: it is not just an 
educational problem. In the light of the clear evidence of home 
influence wc need to strengthen the relationship of school and home 
— and iliere is evidence that this is already happening. In this report 
we make several recommendations along these lines — especially 
concerning the provision of better channels of communication. 

A third implication concerns the world or work. There has always 
been a certain lack of trust on both sides. The school feels it must 
resist tfie utilitarian and materialistic pull of the working world; 
the working world sometime* feels that the teacher wants to educate 
tlie child in his own image and knows very little of vocational life 
beyond the classroom. As a working party we have been impressed 
by the developtnent of the \\)cational Training Council and the 
industrial trainitig boards and wliat they are attempting to do. 
This reminds us of the interest which has flared up sporadically 
within echic.ition itself in relation to vocational activity, namely 
the concept of work experience. There is no doubt that somehow 
the rather inflexible boundaries between tlie school and the world 
of work nnist be readjusted if each is to gain Ivom the particular 
education. d sireni^ths and lesourccs of the other, 

A fourth implication has been widely canvassed and is strotigly 
supported by this working party: that i^^, coininunity concern tor 
the school and the Cijiiununity use oi* scliool resources. The lime 
seeiUN to be ripe lor a .siihstantial step forwaid on a national scale. 
We have had our expeiiineius in the past and we ha\"e pilot studies 
right now, hut it probabU lu^eds some courageous decisicjiis, in high 
places as well as in local areas, to mak<* worth-while progress, 
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Evalumtlon and Interpretation of the Social Experiment 

The provision of universal education, in so far as it is a social 
cxperimrnt, should have two other aspects, aUhough these are the 
easiest to ignore: a methodology for research and developmenc, 
and an (»hjecti\ e evaluation and interpretation of results. The latter 
function is being met in part by the \ ery working party exercise in 
whicli we arc engaged and will be continued in seminars throughout 
the country. We merely raise a question concerning "objectivity" 
at this jioint and take it up in the body of the report in one of our 
'^assessment" recommendations. We are aware of the surveys of the 
Kiiternai.ional Association for Evaluation of Educational Achieve- 
ment and of New Zealand's high standing, especially in reading and 
literatui e and some aspects of science, but sucli large-scale sur\*eys 
are no substitute for regular and detailed national evaluation in the 
light of specific objectives. One difficulty is that, like anyone engaged 
in an experiment, educationists are so closely involved in the work 
they are doing that there is always a strong temptation to explain 
away gaps or inconsistencies in the whole system. We see otir 
function, in this report, as one of pointing to some of the greatest 
gaps and inconsistencies, for example, continuing education, 
flexibility in curriculum development, and continuity in formal 
schooling. 

One serious gap concerns the first of the two aspects mentioned 
above: methodology for research and development. Almost every- 
one pays lip service to research in education and most reports of 
committees or commissions end up with a plea for further research. 
Few, however, arc prepared to acknowledge the investments of 
time, money, and manpower resources which are required. We 
believe that research and development in education can no longer 
be regarded as rather expensiv** luxuries to be tacked on to the 
whole enterj)rise when other needs have been met. They are a part 
of the whole j)roces5 and must be built into the system in such a 
way that the flow of infc^rniation between administrator, practitioner, 
and nseareh worker or evaluator is facilitated by adecjuatc insti- 
tutional structures and eliannels. This is why wc give special 
enij)hasis to rt'se'Mch. While it may seem ironical that we deal with 
it at the (*nd of our report, nevertiieless we regard it as a major 
priority. 

Equality oi Opportunity in Historical Context 

K({ualiiy of opportunity lia> been the foundation stone mod<'rn 
denuKriillc sciiool systems, It is a prochict ol'the nineteenth century 
and sliarrs all the strengths tuul weakiu-v^es ot* nincw* uh-ceiuury 
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political and social attitudes. Its strength is obvious, but it has 
taken a centuiy of effort to produce a syste m which hy and large, is 
turning the idea into reality. Its weakness springs from the fact liiat 
as a principle of justice it does not go far enough. It says ir. effect: 
"hrrc is the opportunity, take it or h-avc it— the responsibility is 
yours". 

However, beyond this le\ ci of distribution of opportunity there 
is another principle, tiiat of equity— that is, a distribution which 
takes into account the particular situation of each individual. ^Ve 
rejognise this in special provisions for handicapped children and 
for particular groups such as Maori children in some areas. In 
Britain it is implicit in the concept of Educational Priori. y Areas 
and in the United States in s-ich programmes as Hcadstart. 

The present p.oblem is tl at we have not consciously applied 
this criterion of equity to the school system as a whole. Hence the 
use of the derogatory phrase *'drop-outs". Wc need to look at 
teaching and learning as in ever>- case related to the situation of 
the Icaiiier and this includes not only handicap in the person, but 
misunderstanding, lack of support, or mistrust of the school system 
in the person's backgrouiKl. I-'rom this point of view, extra provision 
for those who failed to use an earlier opportunity should not be seen 
merely as an educational r haritv, but as a matter of equity. "Sccond- 
ch ancc** or alternative clsanncls of education especially at the later 
secondary level should therefore he regarded as an important 
objective in education. Equity as a principle of educational pro- 
vision is appropriate for last quarter of this century just as the 
provision of equality of edi;cational opportunity has guided educa- 
tional development since the last quarter of the nineteenth century. 



Discontinuity: a Historical Outcome and an Educational 

Anachronism 

Anr)ther riinetetMith century legacy, but indeed stretching back to 
the very origin of schools, is the discoiitinuity of educational pro- 
visions. It is not necessary at this point to .spell out the historical 
circumstances that resulted in the concept of the elementary school 
ihr the masses and a secondar>' school for the elite. \c\v Zealand 
has fared nuich better than most of its Kuroprai forebears in 
welding originally disparate parts into a single system. However, 
we think the fundamental question must be faced: it not time 
for New Zealand to recognise how educationally indefensible our 
situation is, instead of leaving this observation to incredulous visitors 
from overseas?** 
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It could be argued that t\ih is mainly a matter of adminLitrative 
readjustment, and that thcic arc numerous examples of co-operation 
and articulation between the primary and secondary services. 
However, the need to tind examples is itself a confession of failure 
and cannot k'oss r the discontinuities wliich slice through the 
sysiem from the • orate through to the inspectorate, within 
teacher training, a addest of all) tc the professional allegiance 
of teachers themselves. 

Because we are concerned with learning and teaching as it affects 
each pupil we must confront the historical situation with the edu- 
cational need— the need for the utmost flexibility, articulation, and 
sharing of resources, both human and material. Unified admin- 
istrative and professional serx ices are sure!) tl;e necessary conditions 
for meeting these requirements adequately. 



Universal Schooling and the Stability of Tradition 

Thr setting up and operation (during the late nineteenth century) 
of a national sysiem of compulsory schooling was a large^acale 
operation in the organisation and management of resources. Sci;ools 
could be divided into classrooms, children could be divided into 
groups under one tcachtr, movement within the system could be 
governed by age or achievement, the curricula oould be broken 
up into subjects, and the ycar*s work could be governed by a 
sequential organisation of specific topics or levels of skill in the 
**toor* subjects. It is no wonder that some modern critics regard the 
typical school system of today as a relic from an industrial age in 
which the model of the factory was used as the basis for school organ- 
isation. 

But looking back over the developments of the last hundred 
years wc cannot fail to l>e impressed by what has been achieved — 
within the constraints of an institutionalised system and even if we 
adopt the **factory*' model. There is an apparent fairness and 
efficiency in the system, the curriculum seems to divide up neatly 
into sequential **packets** of knowledge, and teachers can operate 
a small number of widely-used techniques to present these "packets** 
to their pupils and to test their retention. While this may appear 
to be a caricature of the real situation it is probably close enough 
to popular conceptions of schooling to be recognisable. It is a 
conception which is based upon the assumption that in the field of 
knowledge (whether it be knowledge as encapsulated in the curri- 
culum or our knowledge of how to educate) the normal condition 
is one of stablity which is occasionally disturbed by short and perhaps 
regrettable periods of instability and change, Neverthe ess the 
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disturbances have not brcn too great, because ihc traduiynal 
school system has always been notorious for its cultt^ral lag. It is, 
of course, a useful protcciioi. ?gaiu5v fads atid fashions and the con- 
servative nature of schools can sometimes function as a useful 
anchor in times of too rapid $oc\r\\ change. 

In :hc hundred years since the sctdng-up stage of national ivstems, 
the * factory Modei" has begun to show its inadequacies. The 
major assumption u( stability has disappcar^^d, and change, un- 
certainty, and experimentation are now the noimal conditio is of 
life. We do not need to regret this, nor do we nrrd to speak of it 
somewhat apologetically as representing a deterioratiDU from the 
"good old days" of stability. Change and instability havt always 
been pre^'iirsors to social advance and greater opportunities for 
individual developmrnt. 

The implications of this for educatioT» are clejir: we must not only 
plan lor change Imt learn to capita^Ue upon it rather than be 
overwhelmed by it. More specifically, as a working party ^ve have 
empliasised throughout this report the centraliiy of continuing 
education for teachers if th-^se new conditions are to be met and the 
opportunities within them rralisrd. 

There is, however, on? further implication of a more controversial 
and difUcult nature and although A falls within the terms of reference 
of the Working Party on Organisation and Administratis »n it is 
critical in our thinking and in our recommendations: it concerns 
the balance betv/ecn central responsil)ility and regional or local 
initii»tive. Just as the schm>l needed to institutionalise itse^lf to 
cstabl'sh its particular role in society but now ntcd:i to oprn up the 
very boundaries with the comnnmity which it has built up» so the 
administration of education in New Zealand needed to be cen- 
tralised to aclurve the system we have today, but now needs vol- 
untarily to devolve as many of its prol'essional functions as it can. A 
devohnion of professional responsibility places a heavy burden on 
the individual teacher or sch(X)l and it is all too easy to argue that 
tiiere is not enough proti-ssional responsibility and maturity at local 
If^'els to sustain tlie qu.<liiy and equality of educational provisions 
as we ha\ c tlinn under a central s\siem. Altiiough we do not accept 
this argument we realise that resfX)nsibility is rarely demonstrated 
until the occasion for its exercise arises. .At some stage there must be a 
calculated risk, just as there is in every family group as children 
grow to maturity. 

We l>elieve that this occasion hi a already arisen: the complexity 
and th<' rate of ciiar.ge in tiie professional aspects of te;.ching have 
outstripped the capacity of a central administrative office to keep 
pace. Uniformity is a ciiaracteristic of a system under construction, 
but it is not u virtue in a mature system. In so many professional 
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matters in education there is no one right answer, but what is im- 
portant if that impfovcment is being sought. It is the act of necking 
this improvement which is often the important educational aspect. 
This req.'Tcs enthusiasm, co-operation, and a unity of purpose 
within a professional group, and the profersional group in ♦his 
respect is the school. Leadership within the school, then, becomes 
the key to professional team work, and this in turn implies th^t 
leaders have time and resources to understand their roles more 
fully. It points to professional collaboration within the school and 
within the region, hence the need for resource centres, for the ready 
availability of supporting ancillary services, for an inspectorate 
freed from many of their grading functions and allowed to develop 
as hvgh-levcl co-ordinators, liai&on officers, and general advisers for 
the region. 

All of this calls for a high level of maturity and professional 
competence in the teaching profession: the outlook for any real 
improvement in teaching and learning depends ultimately upon the 
quality of the teachers. As a working party wo have come hack 
to this central irquircmcnt in almost ever>'thing we have discussed, 
and we put as our first priority the strengthening of the school as 
the professional unit within which teachers can be engaged in a co- 
operative venture, and within which their professiona' growth is 
provided for. 

To a-turn to the major theme of this opening chapt r: we know 
that the schcx^l system is a part only of the whole proc'^ss of education; 
we know that it has limitations l>oth historical and organisatiotial; 
hut we believe that far from having **run its course" as a mode lor 
pnniding education it has a potentiality for improving learning 
and teaching far greater than its critics allow. K will aiways be con- 
strained within the limits set l)y resources, whether these be fniancial, 
material, or human; but at least some of the limitations reflect the 
limits of our own imagination and enterprise, and these lie within 
our own power to improve. 
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Chapter 2 LEARNERS AND TEACHERS 



Jn chapter 1 we have been tr>ing to place the school system in 
perspective by standing back from the details and looking at the 
historical context which has shaped both our institut.ons and our 
attitudes towards them. Some of the comments and jadgments we 
have made are open to question, as are all generalisations on such a 
broad scale, and we need now to hv'my, the whole exercise "down to 
earth" and to look more closely at all the educational provisions 
which make up the system. L'ut before we turn to an examination 
of the traditional structures and functions of schooling, we think 
it neces$ar>' to look at the two sides of the central activities of edu- 
cation— learning and teaching— in terms of the two groups of actors 
involved in this uiteraction : learners and teachers. 



The Leconers 

Learners as Statistics 

Although we sometimes hear it said that education is "big 
business" in our overall economic and social life, we may not 
appreciate just how big, in fact, it is. At the close of the Second 
World War approximately 19 percent of New Zealand's population 
v-a-s made up of "learners" in educational institutions. Today the 
Kcurc is close to 31 percent; add to this the teachera and admini- 
strative staff and we ran say that one-third of the population of this 
country is involved in the giving and receiving of some form of 
education. The rate of increase of the "education" population has 
been dramatic — almost twice that of the mean population increase 
between 1960 and 1972. 

Of the 907,000 (approx.) learners enrolled in educational 
institutions today: 

5.1 percent are in playcentre» or kindergartens (with 41.8 
percent of the total in the former and 58.2 percent in the 
latter) ; 

57.4 percent are in primar>' schools (13 percent of the primary 
total being in intermediate schools) ; 

21.8 percent are in secondary schools; and 

15.7 percent arc in tertiary institutions (10.5 in technical, 0.9 in 
teachen colleges, and 4.3 in universities). 
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What is of more interest is the change in ihc composition of this 
population over the last 12 years. Between 1960 and 1972 the pre- 
school population increased by 136.1 percent, primary and secondary 
together by 31.7 pt:rcctU, and tertiary by 85.5 percent. Wc would 
expect to find the major increases or variation.s in those parts of 
the total system in which there is no compulsion; but the prc-school 
increases are clear evidence of the ranidity of growth in this area, 
and there is no reason to believe that uA$ growth will not continue. 
In 1960, pre-school children accounted for 3 percent of the total 
school population ; in 1965, for 3.6 percent; in 1970, for 4.6 percent; 
and in 1972, for 5.1 percent. Prc-school education has been dcchred 
a priority area for development by the present Government, anc. in 
part B of this report wc devote a separate chapter to some of the 
implications of the growing concern for the care and education of 
young children. 

In the tertiary area, the greatest increase has occurred in technical 
education and although many of the implications arc organisational 
and administrative (and are dealt with in some detail by the Woirking 
Party on Organisation and Administration) we have touched on 
several relevant matters in our chapter on vocational education. 

Two other categories of learners, whose ratio of increase needs 
to be separated out from, the figures already given, are Maoris and 
sixth and seventh formers. In 1945, Maori pupils in primary and 
secondary schools accounted for 8.9 percent of the total school 
population. This figure has increased steadily: to 9.8 in 1960, 11.1 in 
1965, and 13.1 in 1972. The main reason for this increase in the 
Maori roll has been the increasing proportion of Maori pupils 
attending secondar\' schools. In 1960, secondary pupils accounted 
for 14.7 percent of the Maori roll, bu* by 1972 this had risen to 20.8 
percent. The increase is brought home more vividly by comparing 
the increase in the total secondar>- roll over the period 1960 to 1972 
with the increase in the Maori roll over the same period: 65.6 
percent for the total roll and 148.8 percent for the Maori roll. But 
these figures do not reveal the problems which still beset Maori 
learners, and wc turn to this topic in our separate chapter on Maori 
education. 

The G5.G increase in the total secondar>' roll mentioned above 
obscures an importaiit trend: that 27.9 percent of this total increase 
came from the increase in the sixth and seventh forms. In absolute 
numbers this represents an increase of 21,820 sixth and seventh 
formers over the last 12 years. This raises important issues concerning 
the ways, and the places, in which these students should be educated. 
Althougii we touch on tiiis issue in the chapter on secondary edu- 
cation, the main discussion is contained in the report of the Working 
Party on Organisation and .Administration. 
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Learners as Persons 

To know that there arc approxiinatcl> 46,000 children in pre- 
school organisations, 521,000 in primary, and 197.000 in secondary 
schools is doubtless of interest, but from our point of view the impor- 
tant thing is to recognise the dangers, for learning and teaching, of 
losing sight ol the individual and dealing only with categories of 
learneis. In the previous chapter it was suggested that some critics 
think that the greatest weakness of modern systems of education is 
their "Hictory model" structure. It must certainly be conceded 
that if the learner is thought of as a standard "product" being 
"processed", then the criticism is warranted. We now have enough 
well-tested knowledge to know that one of the most outstanding 
characteristics of human development is the great range of individual 
differences in almost every aspect of growth. At any given age we 
can expect a broad spectrum of differences in intelligence, achieve- 
ments, social and emotional development, interests, needs, motives, 
attitudes, 'expectations, and experience. But there are even more 
subtle ditfrrences which influence tlie rate and manner of learning, 
for example {K-rsonal tempo, confidence, and cognitive style, \Ve 
have not progressed very far in defining r.t"! measuring these 
cliaracteristics of learning, but a perceptive teacher is well aware of 
them. 

One of the fundamental principles of enlightened educational 
thought throughout the history of education has been the necessity 
to take account of the characteristics of the individual learner. 
The gap between ideal and reality has always been very 
wide, and as was pointed out in the previous chapter, in any system 
of education there are limitations to individualisation which arise 
from the very nature of institutions as such. But during the last 
three or four decades in Xew Zealand considerable progress has 
been made towards reducing the gap. We believe that even greater 
proiiirss is now possible and base this belief on four related aspects 
of educational development: 

• 1 he inereascd awareness of, and willingness to make use of a 
\vid(T range of teaching methods l)ased upon tlie learner's own 
rale and level of responding: 

• 'I Ur availability of a more diverse range of learning resources — 
fn)m printed materials to audio-visual aids; 

• The greater flexibility in curriculum development which places 
greater responsibility on the teacher to adapt liis programme to 
x\\r characteristics and experience of the learners; 

• Tilt* growing awareness of the need for readily available support 
and advisory services along willi a programme of continuing 
etiucaiioti for KMchcrs ^\specially in curriculum and nietliodology ) 
wliich seen as part of the total pattern of teacher education. 
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These crucial aspects of educational development are examined 
in more detail in later chapters on the curriculum, learning re- 
sources, and the education of teachers, but they are emphasised in 
many other places in the whole report. They arc all aimed at pro- 
viding as far as possible conditions within which the individual 
learner can de\'elop most effectively. 

There are not only differences in learning styles and capacities, 
but more radical differences which arise from various types of 
handicap, or from social or cultural background. New Zealand has 
a good record in providing for children with speci needs, but we 
have reached the stage where resources need to be increased con- 
siderably if progress is to be made. Most of these resources are in 
the area of adequacy of staffing, staff training, and supporting 
sennces and the major requirements are specified in the chapter 
on psychological, guidance, and support services and children with 
special needs. In the same section of the report (part D) we discuss 
the education of Maoris and the needs of rural children. But there 
is another group — sometimes referred to as the socially dis- 
advantaged — which cannot be defined very precisely but which is 
of great concern to educationists in all developed countries. Some 
comments on the problems posed by the disadvantaged learner are 
crJled for. 

In the first chapter, in the section on equality of opportunity> 
it was pointed out that we should not regard "second chance' 
education as an educational charity. Nor should we assume that the 
"drop out'' must necessarily accept the blame for having failed to 
make use of the opportunities presented to him. Where individuals 
have not been able to (or cannot) make adequate use of the normal 
channels and methods of education we have an obligation to 
examine carefully the relevance and appropriateness of what we are 
offering them (or expecting of them) in schools, before categorising 
them as "reluctant learners'*. We should consider the hypocrisy 
of offering a type and method of schooling which is designed for a 
"standard'* middle-class academically-oriented child and then 
ignoring those from a different social background who reject it or 
who have a dismal record of failure or poor motivation. Schooling, 
like public health, is not purely a matter of individual dioice: the 
educator has a responsibility towards the individuals who influence 
the quality of the community as a whole which is in some respects 
similar to the responsibility implied in the concept of "preventive" 
health services. The Plowden report used the term "positive dis- 
crimination" to refer to the extra effort needed to provide for the 
disadvantaged, and Halsey in his recent report on the Educational 
Priority Areas in Britain points out that we are moving from an 
emphasis on equality of opportunity to equality of attainment 
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where there is equality of potential, with a clear acceptance of the 
implication that this involves additional special provision for those 
who start with the handicap of an impoverished home background. 
We know full well that this problem cannot be solved by the indi- 
vidual teacher, who may already be harassed and disillusioned by the 
task of attempting to cope with such children: it is a situation which 
calls for a n'^twork of changes in supporting services, teaching con- 
ditions, and curriculum resources advocated throughout our report. 

Lifelong Learners 

We have been concentrating on the school, as though this is the 
place with a special option on learning. The "factory model" can be 
particularly misleading here, because it leads us to adopt an over- 
simplified view of learning— a conveyor-belt concept in which each 
bit of learning appears at the right time, is added in at the right 
place, and eventually culminates in the finished product at certain 
check-out points. But it is a serious blunder to assume that educa- 
tional growth is smooth, predictable, terminal in the late teens, and 
neatly sequential. Educational institutions thrive on self-fulfilling 
prophecies — it is all too easy for the early failure to remain a failure; 
it is usual (but false) to assume that lack of interest, motivation, or 
effort in school subjects during formal school years implies lack of 
these characteristics thereafter; and it is perhaps difficult fur the 
teacher — ^with a "success story'* of conventional educational 
achievement behind him — to accept the possibility of educational 
goals bciiig attained through varied and unconventional means. 

All of this implies that our institutional structures should avoid 
the imposition of a premature, irreversible, or terminal pattern of 
educational development on learners. Hence our concern in the 
report for "lifelong** education, for the removal of unnecessary 
boundaries between primary and secondary education, for more 
attention to vocational education, and for the strenghtening of 
communication and co-operation between all educational agencies, 
formal and informal, at a local and regional level. These concerns 
arise from the basic premise that the learning "needs" and "epi- 
sodes" in a learner's life are often unpredictable and are not always 
best served by a tight, sequential educational structure — the logical 
organisation of the system should not mislead us into thinking that 
learning, as the individual learner experiences it, is such a neat, 
orderly, predictable process. And it is, after all, for varieties of indi- 
vidual learners that the whole complex system of education exists. 
Our final point, then, in considering the learner, is that we must 
broaden our conception of education and see beyond the school to 
the variety of educational resources which may play a part in the 
development of the individual learner. 
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The Teaching Force 

Teaching calls for well-educated and personally mature men and 
women who can accept the responsibilities of professional life. But 
the very size of the teaching profession in the national workforce 
creates a problem: it requires complex structures of training, 
appointment, grading, salary and conditions of service; yet these 
very structures may sometimes appear to work against the need for 
stability, flexibility, and initiative in the system as a whole. Before 
examining the professional activities of the teacher in more detail 
it is necessary to consider certain aspects of teacher supply as this 
has a direct bearing upon the work of the teacher. 

The teaching force is substantial — over 36,000 full and part-time 
teachers in educational institutions of whom approximately 20,000 
are primary', and 11,000 secondary teachers. \Vc note that in the 
most recent report of the Department of Education (E. 1, 1973) the 
supply of primary teachers for 1973 is described as "buoyant", and 
that of secondary teachers as "much better than it has been for some 
years". With the full implementation of improved staffing ratios and 
increasing rolls, the demand for teachers will continue to increase. 
It v/as estimated, in a statement prepared for the 1972 Educational 
Priorities Conference,* that between 1971 and 1981 3,000 additional 
primary teachers will be required, and that by 1977, the peak year 
for increases in secondary rolls, 2,000 additional secondary teachers 
will be required (over the 1971 figure). 

School enrolment projections for the next 10 yearsf suggest that 
primary school rolls will fall slightly until 1977 but that from 1978 
there will be a steady rise. After the peak year of 1977, it appears that 
secondary rolls will begin to fall slightly until 1981. But even those 
figures may be changed as new data on actual births in 1972-73 
are incorporated into the projections. It is not, of course, possible to 
translate movements in roll projections diioctly into teacher supply 
requirements because of the effect of gradual implementation of 
basic staffing schedules and changes in staffing structures for senior 
administrative positions and positions of responsibility. 

There are also distribution problems, for example the relative 
attractiveness of different geographic areas, the advantages of 
teaching in areas where tertiary education is available, differences 
between subjects (for example, the current staffing shortages in 
economics, mathematics, and some sciences), and the high degree of 
immobility of young marricu women teachers. As a result thtiC inay 



* Public Education in 1972. Wellington: Department of Education. 1972. 
1f Primary and Secondary School Enrolment Projections 1973^1983. Wellington: Department of 
Education. 1973. 
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be an oversupply of particular groups of teachers in one area while 
there arc serious shortages in other areas. But looking at the overall 
shape of the projections it docs appear that there may be **brcathing 
spaces'* in teacher supply requirements which should allow for the 
implementation of those recommendations in this report which call 
for increases in specialised staffing in schools and general support 
staff. 

One of the main requirements in any large-scale school system is a 
steady reduction in the teacher-pupil ratio. As we point out 
elsewhere, this in itself is not sufhcicnt to ensure improvements in 
learning and teaching, but it is a major contributing factor. There 
have been considerable improvements in staffing ratios since 1962, 
although the major Commission on Educadon recommendations of 
that time are only now approaching fulfilment. But conditions in 
schools have changed considerably since 1962 and stafTincreases have 
often been absorbed by these changes rather than resulting in a 
reduction of class size; for example, in sixth and seventh forms the 
introduction of liberal studies and Sixth Form Certificate pro- 
grammes has made extra demands on staffing. In primary and 
intrrmrdiate schools the aim has been to achieve a staffing ratio of 
\:x): the relevant figures for 1972 indicated that 3 percent of all 
classes had over 40 pupils, 27 percent between 36 and 40 pupils, 
and 2H percent between 31 and 35, We arc told (Department of 
Education advice) that all primary and intermediate schools will 
be on the 1 :35 ratios by February 1974, and we note that in its 
election manifesto tlic Labour Party indicated that it would aim 
for a 1 :30 ratio. 

When evaluating the present slafling situation in terms of the 
recommendations of the Commission on Education, it is important 
to bear in mind that these recommendations were made against the 
background of the situation at that time and should not be regarded 
as the hist word on teacher-pupil ratios. Quite apart from the 
developmrnts in school organisation and functioning over the last 
10 years, there are many nvw demands on the school, not the least of 
whidi are th.e requirements discussed in this report if learning and 
teaehing are to be improved. We do not recommend specific teacher- 
pupil ratios, nor do we think it is possible to specify optimum class 
sizes. It is quite obvious that a teacher cannot give individual 
attention tt) 35 pupils in a class — nor even to 25. What we do stress 
is that the stafling in a school must be such that those who hold 
positions of responsibility have time to exercise this responsibility; 
that there be sutiicient flexibility in the deployment of staff to cover 
a variety oHearning situations and pupil groups; that ancillary staff 
be available where they can free the teachers to make maximum use 
of their professional skills; that supporting staff be readily available 
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to the school to assist class teachers; and that pupil-contact time be 
reduced to enable class teachers to spend more time in planning and 
preparation. Staff salaries take up 65 percent of the total education 
budget and wc appreciate that a substantial improvement in staflf- 
pupil ratios would therefore be very costly- In our last chapter we 
take up the problem of relative costs of this compared with various 
other improvements, bearing in mind that education, like all other 
services in the community, must operate within realistic financial 
limits. 

One further feature of the staffing situation which is not evident 
when overall figures arc studied is the number of relatively in- 
experienced teachers in the teaching force. For example, over 
25 percent of piimary school teachers have fewer than 4 years' 
teaching experience, and 73 percent of the 617 married women who 
returned to the primary service in 1972 had fewer than 5 years* 
previous teaching experience. The same pattern is evident in secon- 
dary scluK>ls: ii is not unusual for a large school to have as many as 
two-thirds of its teachers under 30, with 10 to 12 first-year teachers. 
\Vhile we realise that it is not always possible to give the inex- 
perienced teacher the size and type of class which would be most 
appropriate, nevertheless, we have heard enough evidence of young 
teachers in difficulties with classes which they cannot manage to 
stress the need for strong support for those in their early years of 
teaching. We have more to say about classroom pressures in a later 
section of this chapter. 

With approximately 31,000 teachers in primaiy and secondary' 
schools, it is difficult to generalise about the quality of the teaching 
force ill any useful way. Entry standards and competition for entry 
have varied over the years but the present situation is ver>' encoura- 
ging and there is good reason to believe that the quality of entrants 
to teachers colleges is rising steadily. In the chapter of our report on 
the education of teachers wc make recommendations concerning 
the need for teachers to develop their professional competence 
through in-ser\'ice courses and opportunities for study, and in the 
discussion of the curriculum we recommend the provision of 
**teachers centres**. But in this chapter we are more concerned with 
examining the professional activities of the teacher in his classroom, 
school, and the education system at large. 

The Roles of the Teacher 

\ good teacher guides the dependent learner towards indepen- 
dence in his learning; but having granted this wc must not under- 
estimate the central role of the teacher in the development of the 
learner. Unfortunately, the apparent simplicity of the words 
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"teacher" and **tcaching** can load to misunderstanding or poverty 
of intrrpretaiiun both within and outside of the profession itself. 
The narrow conception of a teacher standing in front of a class 
talking does less than justice to the many teaciiing situations — 
some of which may appear to he informal and indirect even although 
they have been carefully planned to achieve exactly this effect. It 
is difficult to separate out teaching as an activity from the resources 
used in teaching. But we cannot go far wrong if we think of a teacher 
as one who is responsible for systematic planning in the bringing 
tog<!ther of the learner and appiujn iate learning resources. These 
resources include not only material resources — for example, books 
or equipment— but also the more subtle personal resources of the 
teacher himself: such things as personality, style of speech, interest 
in and knowledge of the subject, concern for the learners as indi- 
viduals, and skill in using a variety of teaching methods. 

Just as **teaching" covers a wide range of activities, so the word 
"teacher*' should not l)e interpreted narrowly. Apart from the 
obvious categorisations of teachers in terms of institution or educa- 
tional level of the learners, there is a much more important perspec- 
tive, namely that of teacher role — or rather roles, because it is the 
diversity of tasks required of thp teacher which is not fully 
appreciated. Onrc this is acknowledged, then it must also be 
acknowledged that teachers vary greatly, not only in their personal 
resources, hut also in the extent to which as individuals they are 
capable of coping successfully with all the roles which they are 
asked to perform. 

vV teacher operates within different organisational settings: his 
class (or classes), his school, and the community and education 
system at large. In each of these contexts his role is quite different : 
in tlie classroom he is primarilv a manager; in the school he is one 
of a number of executive oflicers; in the educational system at 
large hf' is a professional representative. The resulting roles all 
have their own charact'^r and make demands that require different 
skills. 

[he 7 eacher as a Classroom Manager 

In the classroom, the teacher in a manager of pupils. Whatever 
our sympathy for the individual, and our hope for his personal 
growth, we must remember that the tc?cher has to work within the 
group situation, and has a first responsibility to so manage that 
group situation that all individual within it learn as efhciently as 
possible. I'his is often l^orgoiien by those wlio castigate the schools 
for failing to give each learner the individual attention he needs. It 
is also a task the difliculties of which are greatly underestimated 
by those who have never attempted it, or even sometimes by those 
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who h '* moved out of the everyday class situation to higher 
administrative or advisory posts* The problem of ensuring that 
everyone gets equitable treatment — virtually all at the same time — 
is always lurking in the background, for learners at all levels have 
a sharp sense of **fairness'' in the group situation. 

A teacher must be a manager par excelUnce-^^phnnlng^ responding 
to crises, making decisions rapidly (and frequently), and all the 
time with an eye alert to how the classroom system is functioning as 
a whole. But he must also be something of an actor if he is to portray 
the characteristics typically expected of him in his classroom 
activities — for example, tolerance, sympathy, benevolence, tact, 
firmness, fairness, and warmth in personal relationships* It is a 
mistake to assume, as popular folklore does, that good teachers 
arc **born'' with these characteristics; a teacher does not have to be 
a loving, benevolent, firm, fair, and warm person, but he must, if 
the learning situation requires it, be abh lo behave in the classroom 
in these ways, and the necessary simulation of these behaviours can 
be exhausting. 

All of this was much simpler when the managi?rial role of the 
teacher was authoritarian— backed up by rigid punishment systems, 
and made relatively easy by the assumption that individual differ- 
ences are at best a nuisance to good classroom management and at 
worst, aberrations. But as was pointed out in the previous chapter, 
the concept of authority, even in society at lari^e, is changing. In 
education, the whole weight of our knowledge of conditions which 
facilitate learning and which contribute to mature social develop- 
ments ic-ids us to seek for more enlightened, humane, and construc- 
tive riodej of discipline* Teachers are often caught between the 
two extremes of realistic group management and maximum consi- 
deration for the individuals within the group, and for conscientious 
teachers this can become an almost insuperable problem. 

It was mentioned earlier that inexperienced teachers need 
support; but the problem is not limited to inexperienced teachers 
alone. As a working party we are very conscious of the fact that 
many of the desirable clumges in curriculum and methods will 
require greater professional sopliistication on the part of the teacher. 
But for a teacher who is still struggling for survival in elementary 
matters of discipline, such recommendations are unrealistic, and 
even threatening. 

To tlie layman, it may come as a shock to hear teachers talk 
of the tiist principle of classroom management— personal sur\'ival; 
and to the young teacher it may come as a shock to meet the cyni- 
cism of older teachers. We are not suggesting that all schools and all 
classes make this sort of impact, but we would be dishonest as a 
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working party if wc did not report our concern for the fact that it w 
not generally realised that there arc many teachers who are in- 
adequately prepared lor wfiat is demanded of them, lacking in 
necessary material ivsourcrs, unable (or not knowing how} to call 
upon professional support when they most need it, disillusioned by 
the gap between the ideal and reality, and even in some cases plainly 
frightened of rebellious and abusive pupils. We do not wish to over- 
dramatise the situation, but nor do wc wish to gloss over the diffi* 
culties facing many teachers today. 

The Teacher in the School 

A teacher is not only manager of a classroom but part of a larger 
organisation in which he plays a xcvy diflTerent role. His extra-class 
duties arc not just limited to supervision of pupil activides in sport, 
clubs, or the domestic activities of school routines but extend to 
some participation in planning the organisation of the school itself. 
Whether it be timetabling, the provision of equipment, curriculum 
plamiinK, or the arranging of school functions, he must collaborate 
with fellow itraciiers and accept some responsibility for the efTectivc 
operadon of the school system as a whole. For many teachers 
vvho have come straight from the conditions of tutelage of school, 
university, and teachers college this will be their first experience 
of working within a team of peers: a situation in which the **class- 
room teacher*' stance is quite inappropriate. 

While it would be informative to list the great variety of extra- 
curricular activities which teachers are called upon or volunteer 
to undertake, and although this has a direct bearing on the teacher's 
working day and the time he has available for marking, planning 
work, preparing materials, and dealing with the problems of 
individual pupils, we are more concerned with the collaborative 
aspect of his contribution to the school. Of central importance to 
the theme developed in this report is the teacher's professional 
commitment to the educational objectives and organisation (j^^- 
school as a whole, and his ability and willingness to collaborate with 
otiier staff in the realisation of these objectives. We regard this as 
being of such vital importance to our major recommendations that 
we take it up in more detail in the following chapter. 

The Teacher in the Community and the Education System 

As a professional representative in the community, the teacher's 
first and main contacts are with the parents of his pupils. This 
is not as straightforward a task as it may socm* nn the one hand, 
he must know enough about each pupil to make constructive com- 
ments to interested parents, yet on the other hand he must sometimes 
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try to iuU'iTst parents in tlu'ir child's progress or bcliaviour where 
home co-operation is essential for progress. He obviously needs 
tact and a sensitivity to the variety of backgrounds within which his 
pupils ha\e- been brought up, yet he is not in a position to influence 
these biu kgroiuids directly wh< re they are working against the good 
of the school and the pupil himself 

Teachers are aware of the fad that tlicir professional skills can be 
\ alued vcrv differently in different communities — from the extreme 
situation where teachers, schools, and the values they stand for are 
rejected ^Mjuictimes quite crudely) as irrelevant to the task of getting 
out into thr world and earning a wage, to the other extreme where 
the profrssion as such is regarded with that touch of superiority 
and paironase normally reserved for those ''in service'*. "Relating 
to the comnnniity'* is an important dimension of the teacher's task, 
but if it is to be fruitful it requires a comparable gesture from those 
in the community. In several places in this report we recommend 
closer relationships with parents and the local community, but 
we .irc aware that tiiis is not an easy task for many teachers, and 
\ iriually inipossil)l(: if it is not reciprocated by the community. 

There is another aspect which is becoming increasingly important, 
but for which teachers, and administrators as well, arc not norm- 
ally well prepared: that is "public relations' or just simply "pub^ 
Hcity'*. So many changes take place in one generation that parents 
are often pu/zled by and sometimes antagonistic to, what the .schools 
are teaehinH and the methods they use. Teachers are in the front 
line of any improvement in public relations, as it is normally through 
concern ibr their particular children that parents show an interest 
in education. We believe that many misunderstandings have occur- 
red because of the very poor publicity in education as a whole. 
While we think that teachers could do much to give parents and the 
w ider community a better understanding of what schools are attempt- 
ing to achieve, we believe that this is something which should be 
tarklfd more seriously at a national level. The Department of 
Education could play a key role, but like the teaching profession 
as a wliolr it sliows some of the reticence of the academic who feels 
it is inibecoming to "sell his wares". In contrast to public health and 
agrituhure, education is well behind in the field of publicity — 
despite the fact that in such areas as communication, stimulation 
of interest, and the efltctivc use of audio-visual methods, it should be 
in the forefront. We dwell on this at this point because better 
publicity concerning the objectives and methods of modern educa- 
tion could make a significant diflerence to vhe relationships between 
teachers and their communities. 

.\h far as the education system as a whole is concerned, teachers 
play .1 role in its functioning througli their professional organisations. 
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Although it ii moitiy the ••poUticar* clcwicnu of their activities 
which attract public attention through the mass media^ it would be 
unfortunate if their professional concerns for improving conditions 
of learning and teaching were overlooked. Teachers* organisations 
can and have exercised considerable power in the development of 
education in New Zealand, As they become even more powerful 
through effective organisation and increasing skill in applying 
political pressures^ it becomes very important for teachers as a 
whole to have a clear conception of the major objectives for educa- 
tion in New Zealand, the procedures through which they can be 
attained, and the extent to which the policies of their organisations 
facilitate or hinder their attainment. We have more to say on this 
matter in our chapter 04I continuity. 

Teaching has a cyclic characteristic: teachers in training are 
placed with experienced teachers who thus influence the attitudes 
and practices of the oncoming group of young teachera. But an even 
more powerful influence is provided by the incidental effect which a 
teacher has on his pupib by providing a model of teaching as a 
profession. To a certain extent, every educational system has this 
built-in conservatism, and while it makes for stability in conditions 
where there are few changes in teaching attitudes and practices, 
it can be a retarding factor when change is needed. One of the 
themes of this report is "innovation** — not change for the sake of 
change but flexibility and experimentation as necessary characteris- 
tics of a system which must respond to the changing needs of society 
and of individuals. Teachers arc the central acton in this process 
of innovation, and much of our report is devoted to an analysis of 
the conditions under which they can play this role fully and 
effectively. 
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Chapter 3 THE SCHOOL AS A PROFESSIONAL 
UNIT AND A LEARNING COMMUNITY 

Tlicrc is a tremendous investment of manpower in the teaching 
force, hence it is this area — the efficient utilisation of manpower — 
which is likely to yield the best return for further investment. 
We arrive at this conclusion, not from economic analysis but from 
our examination of the factors which hinder or could facilitate 
improvements in learning and teaching* It is very easy to make glib 
generalisations about **what is wrong with education" — assuming 
that such a statement has any real meaning at all; or **how ^he 
system' should be changed"— implying that a simple adjustment 
to the mechanism has the same relationship to education as a tune* 
up has to a car engine. But as soon as the more useful specific 
quesiioii5 about the quality of education are asked, they lead to an 
examination of the quality of the learning and teaching which is 
going on in thousands of classrooms throughout hundreds of hours 
during the school year. 

Generalising in these circumstances is difficult, and can be 
dangerous, and as a working party we have been constantly aware 
that, ultimately, the day-to-day processes of learner-teacher inter- 
action art* what really count. We have been concerned with the 
quality of this interaction and believe that any set of recommenda- 
tions or priorities for development which makes little impact at 
this level will have a minimal influence on the quality of education 
as a whole. Whenever possible, we have tried to use this vision of 
the individual teacher in his particular classroom and school as the 
touchstone for our selection of areas of priority and our specific 
recommendations. We have also tried to envisage the conditions 
under which each teacher can make the best use of his time and 
abilitiei; for the good of his pupils — a process which T. Hus^n 
sums up in a nutshell as 'Miagnosing the status of every pupil, 
seeing to it that the pupil is confronted with appropriate subject- 
matter and experiences (since all knowledge need not be verbally 
communicated), and checking on individual progress'*.* 

In the first chapter we have touched on certain historical factors 
which have shaped the present system and have pointed out that the 
building up of a national system in a relatively short time is, 
historically speaking, a considerable achievement. In establishing 
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this system certain requirements liavr of necessity taken pri<>rit\', lor 
example: equality of distribution of resources, both human and 
material; fairness and efiiciency in the appointment of trachers; 
uniformity and co-ordination of sn Habusrs; tlie setting? nf minimal 
standards for public recognition; protection for the schools from 
arbitrary local interference and from regional differences in facilities. 
But having met tliesc requirements and having achieved a level of 
stability and maturity, the system is now ready for the next step 
forward; a step which will allow for diversity while safeguarding the 
body of tested experience, and which will shift the balance of 
responsibility from the administrative structures above the s< hool and 
towards the school itself as a professional unit. 

This is a shift in the icfighting of responsibility, not a transfer of 
ultimate responsibility. We believe that if schools are giv(*n greater 
responsibility for their own fimctioning, if teachers arc prepared to 
accept this responsibility with all its implications of professional 
collaboration and commitment to the welfare of the school as a whole, 
and if reasonable support is available, then this investment of trust 
and support will yield a worth-while return. In our discussions we 
have used a shorthand phrase to refer to this change of emphasis and 
its many implications, and we use it in this report for the same 
purpose: **the school as a professional unit". 

The word '^professionaP* reflects the fact that in the act t)f teaching 
there can be no automatic application of a set of ready-made 
routines, but rather a constant adaptation of knowledge and skill 
in the light of general principles and for the purpose of meeting the 
needs of individuals who differ. And we use the word *'unit'* to 
emphasise the fact that teachers cannot work in isolation, that a 
school is more than a collection of individual teachers, and that 
skills of management and co-ordination arc necessary if the individual 
teacher, «is well as the individual learner, is to gain the greatest 
benefit from the full resources of the school. If we start from the 
learner*s point of view it might be more appropriate to speak of 
**thc school as a learning community", and this is certainly how we 
visualise the school. But the two phrases are the two sides of the one 
coin and it is for the sake of the learning community Uvdi we 
emphasise the responsibility of the school to function as a professional 
unit. 

The Gaiciing Concept 

Our first priority, then, is aiiitudipial; we have found iluit once 
we accept the concept of **professiorial uiut*\ then the iniolications 
for specific changes and developments as recommended in the 
remainder of iliis report hang together. They are, in iaci, the 
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conditions undvv which the concept can be realised in practice, and 
as we study the various conditions wc have a guiding principle 
which enables us to establish priorities. Of all the conditions which 
we think to hv necessary, xhnx is one which stands out as providing 
the major mechanism for the realisation of the concept— the 
continuing education of teachers or, as it is normally termed, 
in-service training. Without this, the whole structure of our recom- 
mendations is weakened, if uot destroyed, and wc therefore place 
it in the very centre of further educational development. 

But the complementar)' aspect of the professional unit -the 
learning community — also implies an attitudinal element. It implies 
that the school as a community must be sensitive to the needs of all 
its pupils whether they be gifted, handicapped, from educationally 
supportivr homes, or from educationally cramping and restrictive 
environments. It implies that pupils should be involved in the whole 
range of school activities to the limit of their experience and 
maturity. And it implies above all that the principal, those around 
him in positions of administrative responsibility, and the teachei-s, 
should see themselves as part of a joint enterprise with a maximum 
of shared responsibility and effective professional communication, 
Wc are not suggesting that these conditions do not already exist in 
some schools; but we think it essential that they should exist in all 
schools. 



The Practical Implications Within the School 

Bearing in mind the succinct description of teaching quoted earlier 
from T, Huscn \vith its key words: ''diagnosing", ''confronting*', 
and 'Vhecking"--it is easy to understand why the notion of flexibility 
<'mergcs as a major condition for progress, along with its twin notion 
of innovation. We do not wish to be misunderstood in emphasising 
innovation in several of the major chapters, and have been careful 
to point out that we are using the word to refer to carefully planned 
and evaluated changes designed to improve methods of learning and 
leaching. If we thought that wc had the definitive answers to 
questions concerning the appropriate type of curriculum for every 
level and every objective, or concerning the best methods of teaching 
in every situation, then we would say so. But we do not have these 
answers, nor do we believe that such answers can be found in general 
UTms. They can be found only for this teacher, in this situation, with 
this objective, and with this pupil or class. To do this requires 
flexibility of organisation and approach, and innovation in the use 
of materials and techniques, both, of course, functioning in the light 
of experience and w' th the iupport and guidance of others. 
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Wc do not limit flrxibility and innovation to the classroom, but 
see it as extending to the deployment of staff in a school, the con- 
struction of the curriculum, methods of school evaluation, the 
development of versatile teaching spaces in school buildings, and 
the organisation of the school system itself. This will result in 
diversity, but this is just the quality which we feel to be lacking in 
New Zealand education. The cynic may think that it will lead to 
chaos, but we believe that the teaching profession is sufficiently 
mature and responsible, within each professional unit, to know when 
diversity is for the good of the pupil and when it should be restrained. 

Another implication of our recommendations is the need to 
reduce the number of formal class-contact hours to allow for the 
joint planning, preparation, evaluation, and in-service training 
which will be required to provide for the diversity of individual 
needs in learners and to become acquainted with and learn to use 
new methods and materials. Again, the cynic may point to 5 or so 
daily hours of formal class time and to school holidays and argue 
that there is already plenty of time available outside of class hours. 
As to the former, examination of the total workload of a con- 
scientious teacher denies the idea of a short working day. And as 
far as school holidays are concerned, these are increasingly being 
used for professional courses; we envisage that they will certainly 
be so used even more heavily. For those teachers who face a class 
for 5 hours a day 5 days a week, a break each term from the con- 
centrated and relentless pressure of coping with the needs, demands, 
problems, and moods of between 20 to 40 vigorous young individuals 
in a group is a necessary safeguard to mental health. What is needed 
however, is a redistribution of time within the working day and 
throughout the year; under such circumstances both could be used 
more effectively and economically. 

While this implies liberality in staffing (including ancillary 
staffing) to allow for greater flexibility in the deployment of teaching 
functions within a school, it also implies the need for adequate 
facilities and resources to allow for such activities as small group 
work, individualised programmes, and independent study. In 
brief, with a change in emphasis from teaching, in the traditional 
sense, to the variety of modes and settings within which learning 
takes place, the teacher becomes a much more sophisticated manager 
of learning resources for the individual learner. He needs more 
time to plan and execute this demanding function; but a reduction 
in face-to-i' ice class hours, which would give him this time, requires 
a greater range and availability of learning resources, a topic 
which we develop at some length in a later chapter. 

At this point, all that we need to say about resources is that we 
.see the need for/ expansion of, and greater co-ordination between, 
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all types of resource materials (including books, audio»visual aids, 
equipment), the building up of resource centres in the school as well 
as in the district, and the ready availability of resource advisers. 
When attention focusses on the school as the unit, then the implica- 
cation is that resources serve the school, and the mechanisms by 
which these resources are made available must be carefully planned 
and adequately provided for. Too often the teacher, and the school, 
waste valuable time trying to locate resources, or fail to use re- 
sources because of inadequate specialised assistance. This is false 
economy and reduces the value of the initial investment in staff 
quite unnecessarily. It is something which can and should be 
remedied. 

Reference was made earlier to flexibility in providing versatile 
teaching spaces: we should add ''learner" spaces as well. Buildings 
often determine what is possible; they create an expectation of how 
teaching should proceed; or they may wreck the bttt of educational 
plans when space is inadequate. The redistribution of the teaching 
day, for example, requires adequate work space for teachers, just as 
the concept of the learning community requires ''social spaces" as 
an integral part of the school's lunctioning. We are aware that there 
are many difficulties in the provision of buildings and know that 
efforts are constantly being made to improve design. But when we 
consider the implications of the school as a professional unit — ^with 
its own particular needs and style— we see the need for maximum 
flexibility in planning, within the obvious limits of financing. 
Hence our discussion at a later stage of school building. 

One further implication of great importance. Freedom to experi- 
ment implies responsibility for evaluation, and this must be part of 
the total programme of assessment in the school. Husen's third 
teaching activity — "checking*' — is easy to give assent to, but diffi- 
cult to provide for in a systematic and effective way. We regard this 
as an area of inadequacy in schools and take it up for specific 
comment and recommendation in later chapters on the primary 
school (chapter 6), the curriculum (chapter 11), and assessment 
(chapter 13). It is, in our thinking, a key factor in the successful 
operation of the school as a professional unit. 

The Size of the School 

To speak of a "unit" implies some consideration of size, parti- 
cularly in relation to the eflfect of size upon both learners and 
teachers. This is not a matter we have been able to resolve satis- 
factorily because of the necessity to balance a number of conflicting 
factors. Quite apart from the educational considerations, it would be 
unrealistic to ignore the financial implications of, for example, recom- 
mending a large number of smaller units spread around an urban 
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area, I'hr major educational lactor is the pupirs sense of identity 
within a community, but there is no evidence which suggests that 
there is a elearcut answer to tlie question of optimum size of this 
eommunity at all lr\els. What \\r can say with confidence is that 
major tiuuns in creating a seust* oi' community in a school— of 
whatever size— are the social organisation of the school and the 
extent to which the indi^':dual pupil is known and guided by 
someone who has a responsibility towards hin vho is available to 
i>i\e lielp and advice, and wIk> has time to discharge this responsi- 
hditw A pupil in a school of 500 whose only adult contact is a busy 
classroom teacher with 35 pupils to teach is not necessarily better 
olf than another pupil in a school of 1,000 in which specific pro- 
vision is made tor certain staff members to have pastoral responsi- 
bilities for groups of pupils. 

Our intuitive response to the problem of school size is to suggest 
tliat pupils will gain more from an environment in which they can 
literally see their school community as a whole, experience it as a 
whole, know all the teachers at least by sight, and be offered a 
wide enough range of courses, sports, clubs, and other extra- 
curricular activities to ha\ e some real freedom of choice to meet 
individual needs. From the teaclief s point of view, the school is 
clearly too large when the principal and his senior administrative 
staff are remote from individual members ot staff. The concept of 
the professional unit implies that the school should be large enough 
to allow for the sharing and professional collaboration necessary to 
make maximum use of the various strengths and resources of staff 
members, but not so large that staff lose their sense of cohesiveness 
as a group. 

Although these reactions are intuitive, there is nothing intuitive 
about our strongly critical reaction to the situation which can arise 
all too often when the school is expected to take increased numbers 
of pupils but is not provided with adequate space or resources to 
give them or their teachers the reasonable conditions they have a 
right to expect. This is a curre'it problem of some urgency; an 
academic discussion of optimum school size seems remote in such 
circumstances. A final comment, in keeping with the tone of the 
report: i!* we cannot resolve the problem of size, then we would 
urge that 'Ywperiments*' in new administrative arrangements in 
large secondary schools (such as at Biirnside High School in Christ- 
church) be properly evaluated. Too often the word "experiment*' 
is used by administrators as a euphemism for "intended new policy", 
l)ut at Burnside. and elsewhere, we believe that while innovations 
in the organisation of large schools ought to be encouraged, the 
outcomes should also be studied in some detail by those who have 
the professional skills to do so. 
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Implications Beyond the School 

A shift in the weighting of respotisibility towards the school nuist 
he paralleled by the provision of adequate supporting services. It is 
doubtful whether the word **adequatc'* can be defined, and we 
would expect teachers to have a somewhat more generous definition 
than those who are responsible for the financial implications of 
what is thought to be adequate^ Kxact numbers are matters for 
negotiation, but the general principles which guide such negotiation 
need to be clear. In many places in this report we stress the need 
for further provision of advisers of various types, supporting services 
in the field of guidance and for children with special needs, specialist 
staffing for resource centres, and a substantial increase in ancillary 
stafT of various types. These arc not unreasonable requirements; in 
fact they are essential if we are serious about the educational 
objectives so often proclaimed and acclaimed in modern society* 

We have already emphasised the need for in-service training and 
the availability of resources, hence our recommendations on the 
provision of resource centres and teachers' centres to serve groups 
of schools (see chapter 8: The General and Professional Education 
of Teachers and chapter 14: Learning Resources), We also envisage 
that schools in an area will need to co-operate in sharing resources 
where appropriate and that this co-operation will extend to neigh- 
bouring schools of different educational levels as well as across 
schools at the same level. 



The Inspectorate 

It may seem that we are ignoring the hard realities of self-interest 
in most institutions, and that by emphasising the scliool as the pro- 
fessional unit we may, i' ^-^ct, reinforce tlie isolation which we 
would like to reduce. Thev is obviously a need for very experienced, 
perceptive, and forward-looking educationists who can assist in, or 
even initiate this type of professional communication. They would 
act as advisers in a very general way— mdced, they would be pro- 
fessional officers of the very highest standing in the educational 
community. This is the role we see for the inspectorate, and it is 
obviously far remo\ ed from grading functions which at present take 
up so much time. 

Perhaps the time has come to get rid of the word *'inspector", 
with all its unfortunate connotations. This is not meant to imply 
that we wish to abolish evaluation functions altogether, but that 
we envisage school evaluation (as distinct from teacher assessment) 
as being the responsibility of a more broadly-based team than that 
of the present school inspections (see chapter 13: Assessment). 
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Having itudied documenu on the role of both primary and 
secondary inspectors, we are impressed with the educational 
aspirations expressed, but very much doubt whether the reality is, 
or can even begin to approach, the level of aspiration. It may be, 
however, that with the elimination or at least reduction of personal 
grading, inspectors will, for the first time, be able to exercise these 
professional leadcnhip functions. We note that proposals to abolish 
grading of secondary teachers have been accepted and that at 
present primary teachers are studying a scheme which would reduce 
the assessing role of inspectors. 

There are two corollaries to the highly professional leadership 
roles which inspectors should undertake: recruitment and training. 
While we do v':t suggest that all inspectors will have exactly the 
same functions — thus there will be room for the subject specialist 
who may have had little administrative experience (although 
perhaps he should in this case be a curriculum adviser) — never* 
theless, we are concerned that, in general, inspectors should be 
recruited from the top level of experienced educationists; and that 
their status and salary should reflect this level of experience and 
responsibility. It could be that a substantial proportion of inspectors 
may have fluid appointments, with secondment for specified 
periods, as occurs already to some extent. It could also be that in 
some cases this fluidity could allow for the appointment of someone 
from outside the formal school system (for example, a very exf;cri- 
cnced administrator) who could bring strength to particular areas 
of professional leadership. This development would be strengthened 
by what seems to us to be a logical and necessary step — the creation 
of a single inspectorate. 

Training for this level of leadership is essential — not in the narrow 
sense of the word, but rather in the sense of providing opportunities 
for study, observation, discussion, and overseas experience which 
would ensure that the inspector was himself a learner, open to new 
ideas, and in touch with the broader movements of educational 
development. For example, it could be most valuable to allow an 
inspector to spend up to a year in a university or teachers college, 
drawing upon its resources, using it as a sounding board and as a 
base from which to examine relevant parts of the school system, and, 
in general, standing back from the schools for a period in order to 
gain perspective. At one stage in our working party discussions we 
canvassed the idea of a **stafF college" for the training of adminis- 
trators, inspectors, principals, and others in positions of heavy 
responsibility, but decided that although the idea is worthy of 
consideration we would prefer at this stage to use the various 
in-service channels which could be exparded and adapted as 
necessary. 
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Wc have made specific recommcndalion$ concerning the in- 
spectorate in other parts of the report (chapter 6: The Primary 
School, and chapter 1 1 : The Curriculum) but we have thought it 
necessary to deal with this important topic in general terms at 
this stage because of the crucial role of tlio '^professional adviser" 
in our concept of the school. 

The Community 

As schools cannot be isolated from one another if tlicy arc to 
operate most effectively, so they cannot be isolated from the com- 
munity. This is a central theme which appears in almost every 
chapter in the report. We have already made the point that schools 
cannot achieve what is expected of them without community 
sunport, and have said that it will become increasingly necessary 
fo»' parents and the wider community to become more closely 
involved in the school—as well as for the school itself to move 
towards the community, 

TJiis is part of a much broader and deeper theme, and it is perhaps 
appropriate to remind ourselves that although wc have been 
concentrating on the school — as it has seemed realistic to do so — 
the most exciting educational advances arc likely to lie in the area 
of **lifelong'' or "continuing" education. One implication of this 
will be that the school itself will become a focus for community 
learning, and that many of the traditional functions of the school 
may become joint community functions (especially in extra- 
curricular activities). In terms of the theme of this chapter, one of 
the ^^professional" functions of the school will be in the area of 
continuing education, with staff appointed for this specific purpose. 
We make specific recommendations about this "community school" 
development in several chapters, but particulariy in the chapter on 
secondary education (chapter 7). 

From another point of view, the school-community relationship 
will be expressed in a growing concern for vocational experience 
and preparation. This is an area which has been neglected, but wc 
believe that in the present climate of development, a new dialogue 
ran be opened up between the traditional schools and the world of 
work (see chapter 9: Vocational Education). 

Research 

One important implication of many of our major recommendations 
is the need to balance innovation by evaluation* Just as a school, 
in planning a new programme, a new type of class organisation, or 
a new teaching technique should be able to call on specialised ad- 
visers, so it should l)e able to call upon the research skills which 
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arc a necessary part of the total **expcriment*\ It is easy to support 
the idea of more professional responsibility for teachers and schools, 
hut \vc hold strongly to the view that it is absolutely essential to 
build up adequate research resources and facilities at the same time. 
We also believe that, as with supporting services, these resources 
and facilities should be readily available where they are neededi 
and in the chapter on research (chapter 19) we make appropriate 
recommendations. 

The School as a Part of the National System 

Just ;is tlie schools cannot stand apart from the local community 
nor can they stand apart from the national system of education. They 
arc influenced by and responsible for the implementation of national 
l)olicies« In developing the concept of the school as a professional 
unit we have not been unaware of this larger national responsibility, 
and have therefore examined those aspects of its professional function- 
ing which are related (or even tied) to the national scene. In par- 
ticular, we have addressed ourselves to five major national con- 
straints: the curriculum; national examinations; teacher education; 
the organisation of the school system; and buildings. 

This is not the place to attempt to justify our views and recom- 
mendations in these areas, but in so far as they are related to the 
theme of this chapter wc can foreshadow our conclusions by saying 
that wc favour a school-based curriculum within national guidelines; 
the abolition of national examinations; more regional diversity in 
the organisation of teacher tduration, and more teachers college 
participation in local in-service training; the development of a 
single trarhing profession to sor\ ice primar>* and secondar>' schools, 
along with administrative co-ordination (including a single inspec 
toratc ) ; and the substantial strengtlu-ning of the School Development 
(iroup ah^ng with some local flexibility of design for school buildings. 
\\V believe that these changes would strengthen the education system 
l)y enabling the schools to aeeept the responsibilities which they must 
bear if they are to yield their ijreatest returns in the improvement of 
learnini; and teaching. 
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PART B THE TRADITIONAL SYSTEM IN A 

NEW CONTEXT 



While wc may look forward to new and broader intcrpretadons of 
education lor the future, we cannot ignore the tremendous investment 
in prcsrni institutional structures. The new context is "lifelong 
education'' with its emphasis on the breadth and continuity of 
educational experiences. In chapter 4 we comment on the new 
emphaf;is on continuing education and conclude with two chapters, 
1) and lU, which take up specific aspects of the more general theme 
as it ap[)lirs to the New Zealand scene. The organisation of the middle 
chapirrs rcllecis the traditional structure of the school system, but 
llicy should be regarded as conveying part only of all that we wish 
to say about the schools and should be read within the context of 
all I lie follow in;? chapters, especially those in part C. As explained in 
tlie prd'aco, \vc have not dealt with tertiary education as such, but 
have soninliinK specific to say about the training of teachers in 
tmi.iiy insiit»ttions in tlie latti*r part of chapter 8. 




Chapter f CONTINUING EDUCATION 

The International Commission on the Development of Education, 
under the chairmanship of Edgar Faure, a former Prim? Minister 
and Minister of Education in France, has recently published a 
report which has attracted the attention and excited the imagi- 
nations of educators all over the world. The title of the report is a 
succinct statement of its **messagc": Learning to Be: The World of 
Education Today and Tomorrow*. A quotation will convey the essence 
of the central emphasis : 

It is out of the question lor education to \ic confined, as in ihc past, 
to training the leaden of tomorrow's society in accordance with some 
predetermined scheme of structures, needs and ideas or lo preparing 
the young, once and for all, for a given type of existence, l-xiucation is 
no longer the privilege of an elite or the concomitant of a pariieular 
age: to an increasing extent, it is reaching out to embrace the whole 
of society and the entire life-span of the individual. 
The learning society embraces much more than the school system ; 
indeed the word **systcm** is too limiting, for the emphasis moves 
from the individual as an object for teaching to the individual as the 
subject in his own act of learning. As a guiding concept tor educa- 
tional policies the commission asserts as its first principle that: 

Every individual must be in a posiuon to keep learning ihrouj^hoi^t 
hb life. The idea of lifelong education U the keystone of ihr learning 
society! . 

This is followed by a recommendation that: 

We propo>e lifelong education as the master concept (or educational 
policies in the years to come for both developed and developing 
countries^. 

Of the 21 principles and recommendations, all of which are directly 
relevant for New Zealand and most of which are actually embodied 
in the recommendations throughout the working party report, two 
are worth quoting as particularly relevant in the context of •*coniinu- 
ing** education^. 

Principle 2 ; 

The dimensions of living experience must be restored to rdu* aiioa 
by redistributing teaching in space and time. 

•Internalioojil Comniiwioti on ihc Dcvrlopinriit of Ediuaiiuu t'NES( (). bmdou: 
Harrap. 1972. 

tlbid.» p. 181. 
tibid., p. 182. 
flbid.» pp. 18S^. 
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Recommendation 2: 

Educational institutions and means must be multiplied, made more 
accessible, ofler the individual a far more diversified choice* Education 
must assume the proportions of a true mass movement. 

Principle 3: 

Education should be dispensed and acquired through a multiplicity 
ofmeans. The imporunt thmg is not the path an individual has followed 
but what he has learned or acquir^nl. 

Rrcommendation 3 : 

Each person should be able to choose his path more freely, in a 
more flexible framework, without being compelled to give up ming 
educational services for life if he leaves the system. 

These principles and recommendations provide a general context 
for the points taken up in this chapter, although the particular 
^Springboard" for our recommendations is the New Zealand 
UNESCO report on lifelong education* We have used the term 
continuing education rather than the more traditional ^^adult 
education'*, and as synonymous with **lifelong'* education. But 
before we examine the New Zealand report, a brief comment on 
provisions for adult education will set the scene. 

No detailed public investigation of this sector of education has 
been made since the report of the Consultative Committee on 
furthn Education of Adults and the passing of the Adult Education 
Act in 1947. Between then and 1963 the university colleges and 
their rtrgional councils of adult education carried on a wide range 
of continuing education activities. The Adult Education Act of 1963 
rcHcvrd the emerging universities of the obligation to maintain the 
regional councils of adult education, and the universities since then 
have tended to concentrate on a narrower range of continuing 
education programmes of a more academic and professional nature 
for which there has been a growing demand. The major programmes 
of non-vocational continuing education of a more general nature 
have bvvn organised by the secondary schools under the sponsorship 
of the Department of Education or by such voluntary organisations 
as the Workers' Educational Association (VV.E.A.). 

The National Council of Adult Education has remained the 
central advisor)* and fact-finding body charged with the duty of 
taking overall cognisance of the development of continuing educa- 
tion. Since 1969 the general oversight of the field of vocational 
continuing education has been mainly the responsibility of the 
Vocational Training Council which has encouraged industry both 
to establish its own training organisations and to utilise to the full 
the resources of the technical institutes and other educational 
agencies. 
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Lifelong Education Committee Report 

In October 1972 the Committee on Lifrlontj KduiMtion stt up 
by ihv Now /ralaiid Nalioiuil Commission ior UNIVSCO prcsciUrd 
its report*. This report rxainiiied the stat(* of hfelonij e(hieaiiou in 
New Zealand and took stoek t>i the range of opporinnities Ibr 
continuing education now otlcred. In a carci'ul analysis the com- 
mittee pinpointed special areas of concern in continuing edu< aii(>n 
which included: 

• The lack of resources availahlo lor communicating to tliose wIkj 
can benefit most from continuing education the opportunities 
offered them and the need for them to take advantage ol' those 
opportunities; 

• The absence of a comprehensive scheme lor edi^Catii>;^^l nuitle- 
ment extending over the life span on the same principle as social 
security entitlement; 

• The need for developing a diversity of appropriate learning and 
teaching techniques in continuing education and Ibr training; 
adult educators; 

• The sperial needs of such groups as women, Maoris and Poly- 
nesians, young people, and the residents of rural areas. 

The whole report is worthy of very close study l)y all who are 
interested in the broader aspects of educational development in the 
future. The working party fully endorses the nine major recom- 
mendations of the committee which are as follows: 

(1) That a Committee of Inquiry he set up by Government to 
investigate fully the complete field of continuing education. 

The working party recommends ihat action be taken in advance 
()f the report of a committee of inquiry in respect of some of the 
recommendations of the committee and of this v/orkitig party. 

(2) That the Department of Education appoint an "oflicer Ibr 
continuing education'* at a senior level in the department to 
provide cohesion and leadership for the very wide range of 
conti'iuing education activities undertaken by the depart* 
ment. 

riie working party notes with satisfaction tliat this recomtnenda- 
tion has been implemented. 

(3) That pilot projects be set up immediately in several selected 
secondary schools by appointing an equivalent full-time 
continuing education officer to the stafT of the school with 
responsibility for developing a broadly based programme of 
continuing education in consultation with the principal. 

^ Lifelong luiuciU ton. Wrllinfjlon: Report of a ( ointnith-r f»r ilxr \f\v /raUmrl Nr^tioii.tl 
C^onimmion for L NE-SGO. 



ihv working party apphuids the projects now beiui? initiated 
or planned in such schools as the proposed Jiew secondary school 
at Manyere, Ruthntord HiRli School, Aorere (.olh-iie, and Wi'lliuj?- 
ton High School. 

(4) TluU the Manual and Technical Regulations ol VJMj 
which are no longer appropriate for the purposes for which 
they are used, he replaced by a new set of dear regulations, 
based on current needs and realities. 

The working party believes that the delay in iniplcmentinji; the 
recommendation ot* the Commission ot* Education l!)t>2) on this 
matter is inexcusable. 

f)) That the new regulations recommended In this committee 
provide lor access by secondary pupils to the field of con- 
tinuing education and for the attendance of adults at 
secondary school classes. 
(6) ;a) That the Department of Education be asked to convene 
meetings with the National Council of Adult Education 
and the Vocational Training Council to foster lurther 
experimental programmes for adult teachers and trainers 
in co-operation with other training institutions. 

^b) That university extension departments and teachers 
colleges be asked to consider specialist appointments in the 
j)rinciples and practice of adult education. 

New Zealand lags behind many countries in the study of adult 
education and in the provision of programmes for training adult 
educators. This hinders not only the advancement of continuing 
education in general but also the improvement of vocational 
training of adults, as is pointed out in the chapter of our report 
dealing With vocational education (chapter 9). Of ail the recommenda- 
tions in ihe UNESCO report, we would place highest priority on t/ie training 
of adult educators. Development of an administrative network and 
provision of material resources cannot achieve their intend .'u 
outcomes unless trained personnel are available to implement 
programmes. Too little attention has been paid to this aspect in 
the past and we believe that it should now become a major priority. 

(7; That the Department of Education be urged to provide 
appropriate facilities and teaching accommodation for 
adults attending continuing education classes at secondary 
srhools and that appropriate provisions be nuide in secondary 
school planning in future. 



(8) That the Advisory Council on Educational Planning be 
asked to examine the inequalities of opportunities for voca« 
tional training between regions of New Zealand in relation 
to employment opportunities 

(9) That the statutory duties of the New Zealand Broadcasting 
Corporation be amended to give the corporation a respon* 
sibility for educational broadcaiting and that the Broad^ 
casting Authority be empowered where appropriate to 
place a similar responsibility on other broadcasters. 

The working party notes with satisfaction that the Select Com- 
mittee on the new Broadcasting Bill (1972) has introduced pro- 
vision of this kind. Not only should broadcasting agencies provide 
programmes of a generally educative nature (for '^amplei docu- 
mentaries^ art reviews) for mass audiences but they should also 
coM)perate with educational institutions in offering broadcast 
programmes that involve identified listeners and viewers on syste- 
matic study with the help of correspondence tuition, texts, and 
other learning aids. Experience in Britain and elsewhere has shown 
that such pit)grammcs are best produced by specialised education 
officers of the broadcasting agencies working in conjunction with 
profeisional adult educaton* 

The effective and widespread audio-visual communication 
provided by broadcast television makrs it an important vehicle 
for continuing education. The Committee of Inquiry into the 
Uses of Television in Education recognised this fact, and 
recommended that priority be given, in the field of continuing 
education, to programmes to assist farmers and those who needed 
vocational guidance and social welfare help. While accepting the 
importance of these areas, we believe that a wider view of con- 
tinuing education shoula be served: that which sees continuing 
education as **the education, both vocational and non-vocational, 
of those whose main role is no longer that of a student**. {Lifelong 
Education, UNESCO, 1972.) It is our view that the primary use of 
television for educational purposes, in the first instance at least, 
will be in the field of continuing education. 

The role of television in early<hildhood education needs no 
emphasis. If it is accepted that the home is the basic educational 
unit, then radio and television, with their mass audiences, are the 
quickest and most efficient way to educate parents so that the early 
childhood development of children is encouraged. Family life, too, 
is an a' where substantial benefit can result if the agenci'-^ con- 
cerned with broadcasting try to meet the needs of members of 
families by providing programmes on, for example, the care of 
children, marriage guidance, and social welfare. 
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The areas dcscri»)cd in the preceding paragraphs arc by no 
means exclusive— the important point is that needs should be 
identified, appropriate programmes obtained or produced, and 
evaluation of their effectiveness undertaken. (We take up :ne matter 
of educational television in more detail in chapter 14: Learning 
Resources.) 

Tke Problem of the Ediicatiosimlly Disadvasitaged and of 
Outlying Commiinittet 

Apart from its specified recommendations, the Lifelong Fducation 
Committee report brings out two salient facts about continuing 
education in New Zealand. 

(a) The participants tend to be educralionally privileged. R- Boshier 
in his study^ of some 2,400 participants in 3 continuing educa- 
tion programmes in Wellington shoWstd that nearly 60 percent 
of participants, as contrasted with 10*83 percent of the New 
Zealand population had passed University Entrance or some 
hiijher secondary school ciualification. Such facts highlight the 
problrms of making continuing educa tion congenial and easily 
accessible to persons whose educational attainment! arc limited 
but whose needs may be great. It is argued below that such 
problems can belt be overcome by more flexibility in organisa- 
tion and the provision of special facilities and specialised staff, 
especially in secondary schools with close community links. 

(b) Outlying communities are indifferently served. Some of the 
ways in which this form of deprivation could be mitigated 
include: greater flexibility in permitting adult classes to be held 
in premises outside secondary schools; educational broadcasting 
for adults; extension of correspondence school services for 
adulu. 

Extension of Ciorrespondenco School Services for Adnlts 

The Committee on Lifelong Education did not make any specific 
recommendation regarding correspondence school services for 
adults. The fact that some 3,500 adults already use the services of 
this institution suggests that this form of continuing education is 
attractive to adults. Study by correspondence has the advantage of 
allowing the diflSdent student to work at home in privacy* It is 
notable that if one excludes prisoners and military personnel, a 
substantial majority of adult correspondence school students are 
women, including a steadily increasing number of married women* 
This service is important for married women who are preparing 
themselves to return to the work force. 

At present an adult student may not en*ol with the Correspon- 
dence School if he lives within a certain distance of a school offering 

♦R, Bofhirr. 'ITir Partu ipantt : A Clientele Analy$b of three New Zealand Adult Edura- 
lion iMtitiiiions. Auitralian Journal cf Adult Ediuation^ Vol. II, No. 1. 
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an cwiiing class in the subject lie wishes to study, unless he can 
prove that he is unable V> Mend an evening class. A refusal to 
allow a student to enrol .ie Correspondence School in these 
circumstances may well ,e him to abandon his plans for con- 
tinuing education. 

The Correspondence School is not at present authorised to prepare 
courses specifically designed for adult part-time students who must 
now take courses written for full-time school pupils. This is a serious 
obstacle to the expansion of the Correspondence School's work witli 
adults. The possibilities of the combination of correspondence study 
with face-to-face tuition under local instructors have not been 
seriously explored in continuing education in New Zealand. 

The working party recommends: 

1. Thaty subject to stipulations regarding payment of reasonable fees 
for these additional services^ adult students be allowed to enrol with the 
Correspondence School^ whether or not they live near an institution where 
a class in the subject required is held and whether or not they are 
enrolled in such a class. 

2. Tliat the Correspondence School be authorised to prepare a number of 
courses specifically designed to meet the needs of adults. 

3. That^ as a pilot project in addition to those proposed in recommendation 
:i of the UNESCO Lifelong Education report^ the Correspondence 
School be authorised to enter into a co-operative arrangement with a 
selected secondary school or schools for the purpose of making experi- 
ments in the combination of correspondence study with face-toface 
tuition. 

The Special Needs of Women 

Womrn were singled out as constituting a group with special 
ni-eds by the UNESCO committee. It noted that women have al- 
ways made rather better use than men of continuing education 
facilities, but suggested that an important social change of the past 
decade, tlie increasing acceptance of married women in employ- 
ment, has itiiensified the special needs of adult women for continuing 
education and vocational training. 

The nerd is far more complex than the provision of pre-employ- 
ment eourscs and on the job training at the point of re-entry to 
the labour force, though these are badly needed. Many New 
Zealand women now in their thirties and forties did not complete 
a secondat7 education, or took a sex-typed range of courses which 
now limit their vocational opportunities. Their initial need may be 
lor l)otter general education opportunities, provided, for example, 
through the Correspondence School, educational broadcasUng, or 
the secondary schools. Where the community school approach is 
adopted, and a school creche established, such courses could be 
offered during the dav. 
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A rather different type of course of wide potential interest to 
women, botli as home-makers and workers, is the home economics 
course promoted by the University of Auckland Centre for Con- 
tinuing Education in co-operation with the Home Science Alumnae 
Ass<wiatif»n. This course was designed primarily to help women 
in their role as mothers and housewiv^^s, but was also planned 
in the knowledge that the working married woman must be an 
efficient organiser at home as well as at work. It could thus fill 
tlic need met in some overseas countries such as France and Sweden 
by special courses in home management for the working woman. 
It could also be useful in accustoming women who have not under- 
taken formal study for many years to the idea of continuing 

education. crir\ 
One problem which received special comment in the UNESCO 
report, and which is mentioned in all studies of the education of 
older women, is their lack of confidence. The WelUngton Poly- 
technic has Ibr some years run "orientation" courses for women 
which aim to build up their confidence as well as acquainting them 
with local employment and training opportunities. Where training 
and employment opportunities for women can be identified in a 
district, the working party supports the introduction of similar 
orientation courses in other technical institutes. 

Th<- working party recommends: 

4. fkat all institutions responsible for courses in continuing education be 
asked to review the adequacy of their programmes for wanen, and the 
(ondiiions under which they are offered. 

Maori Adult Education 

.\ report on Maori Adult Education prepared by a working 
party sci up by the National Council of Adult Education was 
publislird in 1972*. This report provides a comprehensive view of 
rccetu (icvelopmcnts in continuing edncntion among the Maori 
pcopl.- and is warmly commended by this working party for careful 
study b\ all who arc concerned with the welfare of the Maori 
people. 

1*his working party endorses all the recommendations contained 
in the above report subject to a reservation in regard to recom- 
mendation No. 27 where it is proposed that organisers in Maori 
adult education be attached to university extension departments. 
While wo endorse recommendation No. 26 which asks for the 
appointment of additional university extension lecturers in the 
Maori adult education field, we consider that organisers would be 

'*Mumi AduU Education. Wellington: Working Party Report, National CouncU of Adult 
Educatiuu. 1972. 
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more appropriately attached to suitable agencies of the Department 
of Education or to the Maori Education Foundation. Under these 
auspices the organisers could dev^op a special Maori style in their 
work and adopt flexible patterns of operation without being in- 
hibited by the academic restrictions that necessarily hedge uni- 
versity work. 

This working party considers that the four most important 
recommendations contained in the Maori Adult Education report 
arc: 

(12) That basic and remedial education, adjusted to the needs and 
interests of adults, should have an important place in the 
education system and should be provided through the adult 
education programme of secondary schools, , , , 

(29) That secondary schools hold more adult education classes 
in Maori situations such as maracs, wherever that is likely to 
increase Maori participation, 

(31) That secondary schools establish more courses related to the 
needs of the Maori and other Polynesian peoples, such as 
English language, house financing, insurance, budgeting, and 
other fields mentioned in this report. 

(32) (a) That in areas with a concentration of Maori or other 
Polynesian population secondary schools appoint staff on a 
part-time basis to maintain consultation with community 
and voluntary organisations and to organise adult education 
to meet their needs, through adult classes under secondary 
schools or through other adult education agencies as niay be 
appropriate in particular cases. 

To provide basic and remedial adult education for the cdu- 
cationally-disadvantaged members of the Maori community New 
Zealand must be prepared to provide such education flexibly at 
community level and in situations meaningful to the Maori people. 

The working party specially commends the wide-ranging pro- 
posals for continuing education for Maoris and for the extension of 
Maori studies that are contained in the feasibility study for a 
Hawkers Bay Community College*. 

Community Schools 

The Hawkers Bay feasibility study referred to above, along with 
many other studies and discussions, is the harbinger of the 
development of community colleges in several centres in New 
Zealand. These new institutions will make a welcome con- 
tribution to continuing education but their development in all 
regrons of New Zealand will take many years. At this juncture it is 
imperative that continuing education programmes be expanded 
expeditiously and flexibly to meet the needs disclosed in the Lifelong 

\i Hawkg*s Bay QmimmU; ColUge. Wellington: A Feasibility Study, Drpartn>ent of 
Educttion. 1973. ^ 
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Education and Maori Adult Education reports. It is significant that 
both these reports advocate that the secondary schools be the agencies 
for the expansion of continuing education, because these schools are 
becoming more and more closely associated with local communities. 
The secondary schools, moreover, through their interaction with 
their communities and their adult programmes, have many oppor- 
tunities for parent education. They can become, or help in the 
development of, community centres, the importance of which for 
parent education is amply demonstrated by the chapter of our 
report that deals with early-childhood education (chapter 5). 

We strongly commend the increasing readiness of local authorities 
to appoint community adviscis who may be able to assist in the 
identification of educational needs in the communities they serve, 
especially among the disadvantaged, but we consider that it will be 
possible to develop programmes of continuing education that are 
suitably flexible and lesponsive to the multifarious needs of adults 
only if sufficient numbers of educators can be persuaded to specialize 
in the continuing education field. 

The working party recommends: 

5. That a rapid expansion of continuing education be based upon th« 
secondary schools in close association with local communities. 

6. That the pilot project proposed for selecUd secondary schools by the 
Lifelong Education Committee and foreshadowed by the developments at 
Mangere and elsewhere be set up without delay and that substantial 
encouragement be given to serving teachers and education officers to 
specialise in the field of continuing education. 

7. That regulations be drawn up under section 201 of the Education Act 
with a view to encouraging the establishment of community centres at 
secondary and other schools tvith suitable facilities, 

8. That better integration between secondary schools and community life 
fie encouraged by the setting up of experimental work experience 
schemes for pupils tnd by the institution of procedures facilitating the 
return of early school leavers for further education. 

National Council of Adolt Education 

Althougli the future of this national body may well be a question 
to be considered by the proposed Committee of Inquiry, the working 
party's general views on the future role of the council are recorded 
as a contribution to the discussion of this question. 

If the healthy growth of such a loosely linked network of institu- 
tions and services as makes up the complex of continning education 
is to be assured, it is essential that the total field of activity be 
supervised by a co-ordinating and advisory body that is seen to have 
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the support and co-operation oi tlic key social and cultural irtstitu- 
tionsof the country, both public and private. The National Council 
of Adult Kducation, as a statutory body, clearly has public support, 
but it lacks evident links with private and voluntary organisations 
engaged in various forms of continuiuj? education. The strengthening 
( f the present National Council by the establishment of formal links 
between it and groups of voluntary organisations would help it to 
assume in the non-vocational sphere a role not unlike that played by 
the Vo'^ ^ional Training Council in the vocational or itidustrial 
sphere. The Vocational Training Council is linked with federations 
ol' industrial organisations. An enlarged National Council fornially 
linked witii groups of voluntary' organisations interested in continuing 
education in the broad sense could encourage the development of 
continuing education programmes sponsored by responsible and 
active voluntary bodies such as the WEA and the YWCA. Such 
a National Council could pioneer or support schemes for training 
leaders and instructors in voluntary Ixjdies that are engaged in 
continuing education. 

The working party recommends: 

9. J hat the membership of the Motional Council be increased hy the 
addition of the following members: 

(a) One person nominated by each of such national bodies as the: 

(i) Vocational Training Council (to provide a formal link with the 
vocational training sector); 

(ii) National Council of Women; 

(iii) \ew Zealand Maori Council; 

(iv) National Youth Council. 

(b) Two persons professionally engaged in continuing education, 

10. I hat the professional staff of the National Council be increased for the 
purpote of investigating: 

fa) Xational needs in continuing education with special refmna to 
disadvantaged and ethnic groups; 

(b) The basis of applications for assistance by voluntary and other 
bodies; 

^c) The success of pilot and other projects sponsored by the council 
or other public bodies. 
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Chal^tn EARLY-C:HILDH00D EDUCATION 



A l ununiiire ot* inquiry conducted u thorough review of pre- 
school education before reporting to the Government in November 
1971. A number of recommendations made by that committee have 
l)een implemented while others arc still under consideration; The 
workiui? party decided that there would be little value in traversing 
again ihe ground so recently covered by the committee of inquiry 
and we liave quite dehbrrateh focusscd our attention on areas 
which we l)elieve are particularly worthy of further consideration. 

We have faced a dilemma in deciding upon the recommendations 
whieh we should make. On the one hand we wish to urge a rapid 
expansidu of facilities to ensure that many more children are able 
to take advantage of the benefits of attendance at a wcll-staffed and 
capably-ornanised kindergarten, playcentre, or other facility. On 
the otluT hand, we are aware that **both in New Zealand and over- 
seas iher*- Has been an inexorable but often haphazard expansion 
of the raijge and availability of pre-sehool scrvireH'\* 

Haphazard expansion is to be avoided, yet it would be equally 
imacci ptable to attempt to force a uniformity of provision merely 
for the sake of administrative tidiness. Expansion should build upon 
the undoubted strengths of the present system, but there is a need 
lioth tor improvements in the various training schemes and for 
further co-ordination, especially in the field of parent education. 
Expansion must be paralleled by continual improvement in the 
quality of the services offered, and this quality will require increased 
expenditure, particularly for training programmes and buildings. 
\\v believe that in past years insufficient expenditure has been 
allocated to the education of children before the primary school 
wars. 

An iurrt using awareness of the need for a substantial expansion 
in early-childhood education is apparent in many countries, parti- 
ruSariy in Britain. In New Zealand, the Government has declared 
that this is a priority area for development and we agree that the 
time has cume for a substantial increase in early-childhood educa- 
tion. But we are concerned that in whatever advances arc made, 
rapid development should not be at the expense of careful long- 
term plarming and should not be undertaken without the necessary 
financial commitment being made. In the past, this area of oin* 

*Rip*yft of the CvrntwUft Inquiry into Ptt-schwU EducaUon, Wrllin^lon ; DrpariiiiriU oi 
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education systrm iias been regarded by many as somewhat of a 
luxury item* 'The people working in the field, though enthusiastic 
and well-intenvioncd, have sometimes had only minimal training 
and have been isolated from the main body of the teaching profession* 
Ck)mmunities have been expected to play a large part in providing 
and maintaining buildings; and antagonism has at times arisen 
between the various groups involved in pre»school education. 

The working party holds strongly to the view that the term **early- 
childhood education*' should be adopted instead of the present 
••pre-school education". The term ••prc-school education'* implies 
that the experiences which the child has in kindergarten, playcentrc, 
nr other facility are important mainly in so far as they prepare for 
school learning. This is a narrow conception and docs not do justice 
to the firmly*cstablishcd principle that the first yean of life arc of 
crucial importance. In these years the quality of care given by 
parenU and community lays a foundation which influences every 
aspect of the child's later development* Yet there is very little 
educational support available in New Zealand to cover this vital 
period during which children are being strongly influenced by 
parents. A wide vision is needed, one in which the child is seen as a 
member of the community and, ultimately, the responsibility of that 
community. 

£arly*childhood education encompasses the child's life from 
birth and through the years during which his penonality is being 
shaped. It involves children wherever they are— in the family, child- 
care centres, playcentrcs, and kindergartens. It also extends into 
the junior part of the primary school. We envisage cariy-childliood 
education becoming a vital part of every community promoted by 
competently-trained staff well versed in techniques of community 
involvement, and conducted in buildings designed to meet the 
wider needs of the community. 

Our concept of eariy-childhood education involves many groups 
and organisations and should allow new groups to be supported as 
conditions change and new needs arise. Support by the Department 
of Education should allow for variety and flrxibility in future 
provisions. 

Pmrtnt Edocmtioa 

The working party strongly endorses recommendation 1.1 
the Report of Uu CommitUe of Inquiry into Preschool Education: 

That, in whatever is done to improve and extend pre-5chooI $<.Tvices, 
adequate recognition be given to the imporunce of having parents 
closely associated with the education of thrir children. 
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As parenu arc tlic first and most influential cducaton of their 
children, we agree that parent involvement should be a prime 
concern, but we also believe that there is an urgent need in New 
Zealand for a massive parent education programme. This pro- 
gramme should begin with infancy and should emphasise the needs 
of children, factt and principles of child development^ the role ?.ad 
influence of parents and family life, and the significance of ihe 
child*s environment in his development. 

Programmes of this nature require expert knowledge and, in the 
meantime, the Curriculum Development Unit would seem to be an 
appropriate body to assist in planning appropriate programmes. The 
staff of the unit would need to be expanded accordingly and could 
concentrate, in the initial phase, upon building up a file of case 
studies of successful parent education in this country and overseas, 
and information on the value of using television and other mass 
media. Implementation of the programmes should initially be 
undertaken by the National Council of Adult Education, but may 
also fall within the scope of the duties of the Department of Educa- 
tion's officer for continuing education. 

We have noted with interest the useful co-ordination and pub- 
Ibhing functions of the National Children's Bureau in Britoin. 
While we recognise that the national bureau has developed in 
response to specific needs in Britain, we think that the concept of 
such a co-ordinating body is worth investigating in New Zealand^. 
One of the unfortunate features of our contemporary pre-school 
scene- is the tendency for a number of separate bodies to work in 
the same area of parent education and child care with little sig- 
nificant co-ordination and communication. 

The working party therefore recommends: 

1. That pfogtammes in parmt iducation bt substantially expanded and 
KtratgthiMdy with the mouras of all bodies conctmed with iorlj- 
childhood educaiion and parent education being mobilised and co- 
ordinated in support of such programmes. 

2. That consideration be given to the establishment of a co-ordinating 
body similar to the British National Children's Bureau. 

Commaaity CcntrM 

It is a strange situation that at present pre-school education is 
available mainly in those communities which are able to raise a 
considerable sum of money. Young families, particularly those witli 

•Thr funrliofu of 4hc National Children*! Bureau arc : to promote conwnunication and 
cooperation between the different diKipUne* concerned vnth children; to duKmmatc 
exiiting knowledge; to evaluate exUtinf service* and encourage new developments; 
and to contribute new knowiedge about children's development and |rowth* It ts an 
independent organisation, supported by Government, local authontte*. p«>«~5'** 
and voluntary a&sociatiom, educational institutions, hoipiut authontto, and individual 
mrtnbm. 
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low incomes, often find it impossible to donate money and con- 
sequently no facility is provided. Even when the necessary finance 
has been raised, further difficulties may arise, and often another 
period of waiting is involved. We believe this to be an unacreptable 
situation and one which calls fur urgent action by Government. 

We envisage the development of community centres wfiich cater 
not only for contintiing education but also for early-childhood 
education and which act as a focal point for the varied activities 
of the community, including parent education. This appears to us 
to be a natural setting in which to provide for young children and 
their parents, even though we realise that not all early-childhood 
education could be linked to such centres. 

Elsewhere in this report (chapters on contmumg education, 
secondary education, and Maori education) we have recommended 
the provision of community centres, but our concern in this chapter 
is to emphasise the need for a comprehensive centre which would 
serve the needs of parents as well as provide an excellent setting for 
early-childhood education. In addition to early-childhood educa- 
tion facilities, the centre should include parent-centre rooms, 
Plunket rooms, rooms available for use by various other agencies 
(doctors, psychological service, family guidance), committee rooms, 
creche, and, ideally, a library or cafeteria. Where the community 
has a high percentage of Maori population, the situation of the 
community centre on an urban marae would be justified. The centre 
should be functional rather than luxurious and the use of "relocatable** 
buildings is worthy of consideration. 

The working party recognises that several Government depart- 
ments would be involved in a development of this nature and at this 
stage we are not clear as to the machinery which could be set up 
to develop the community centres and co-ordinate departmental 
interests. These are matters which could be properly considered by 
an inter-'^'^partmcntal committee or a select committee, drawing 
upon the experience of those comminiity organisations which are 
already involved in family-life education; as a Hrst step ihc Depart- 
ment of Education could sponsor a preliminary conference of 
represi^ntutives of Family Life Education Councils, along with in- 
dividuals who have special interests and knowledge in this field. 

The working party recommends: 

3. Thaty in any planning for the development of community centres, 
special attention be given to the incorporation of early-childhood 
education and parent education facilities as an integral pari tf the 
centre. 

4. That^ in the allocation of funds for early-childhood education or for 
community centres with early-uuldhood education facilities, the Govern^ 
ment give priority to new nousing areas and areas of special need. 
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Tniaing Sdiemts 

As facilities lor early-childhood education expand, there must be 
a concurrent expansion in the training schemes for those who will 
work in this field- At present there arc many problems. Prolifera- 
tion of training agencies results in inadequate resources being 
used in an unplanned manner which is wasteful of finance, manpower, 
and buildings. The lack of career opporttmities and the unrealistic 
salaries make recruitment, particularly of graduates and of men, 
very difficult if not impossible. 

We feci there is a need for a detailed investigation into the \ arious 
tnuning schemes and the intcr-relationships between these schemes. 
The most appropriate body to initiate such a review would be the 
National Advisory Council on Pre-school Education* As a possible 
structure for the future we favour a three-level scheme of the type 
outlined below and believe that such a scheme would overcome 
many of the present difficulties while allowing for individiuil 
differences between different organisations. 

Uvel 1: This would be the initial training level in which the 
various organisations would make use of existing training schenn^s: 
kindergarten teachers in kindergarten teachers colleges or primary 
teachers colleges; parents centre personnel in their own local 
training schemes; playccntrc supervisors in courses run by university 
extension departments or evening classes at secondary schools; day 
care staff at technical institutes or secondary schools. The bond 
for kindergarten teachers should be servable in day care centn 
playcentres or other types of early-childhood facility. 

Level 2: For those wishing to take up positions of responsibility a 
training should be provided with common elements from the 
various organisations. Agencies which could be involved would be 
the teachers colleges and correspondence courses with some resi- 
dential requirements. Cross-crediting before entry for such quali- 
fication would be decided by district pre-school committees (already 
rstablished under the National Advisory Council on Pre-school 
Education) and would be available for playcenire supervisors, 
heads of day care centres, kindergarten head teachers, and primary 
teachen wishing to work in the early-childhood area. 

l^rt 3: For advisers, community organisers, and lecturers, 
higher-level courses could be provided within universities and 
teachers colleges. Ideally, we would like to see the development of 
institutes of child development within universities, but failing this 
we believe that university departments or s( hools of education 
could play an important role in offering specialised courses in early- 
chfdhood educaiion. Th^ p^itJiblUhmrnt o'* early-childhood edu- 
cation departments within teachers colleges is a positive move and 
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will assist in breaking down the discontinuity which is an un^ 
fortunate feature of our education system. It is also consistent with 
the working party's desire to see teachers colleges develop into 
multi-purpose institutions. 

One of the most urgent training needs at present is the provision 
of "pressure*cooker** courses to update people who hold super* 
visory positions. These could be most appropriately provided, in 
the present circumstances, through university extension depart«» 

mrnts and wc strongly support any moves in this direction. 
The working party recommends; 

.'). That the J^ational Advisory Council on Preschool Education initiate 
a review of present training schemes^ with a view to providing some 
mtegration at the higher levels of training while allowing for Smsity 
in initial training. 

National Adviaory Cotmcil on PrcHi^ool Education 

The National Advisory Ck)uncil on Pre-school Education has an 
important role to play in future developments and should be fully 
supported. The strength of the council and iu district committees 
will lie in its ability to represent the views of those providing the 
services and will, it is hoped, also represent the point of view of 
parents. This council has a chance to ensure that the Department 
of Education is kept informed of desirable future developments, 
but must be adequately staffed if it is to expand its activities into 
such fields as the evaluation of training programmes and the 
promotion of research. It would be desirable for the title to be 
changed to a council responsible for early-childhood education. 

Wc recommend : 

6. That the Department of Education provide the National Advisory 
Council with a secretariat which is strong enough to enable it to carry 
out it^ .arious functions. 

Department of Education 

I'he considerable expansion in provisions for early-childhood 
education envisaged by the working party will require an expansion 
also in the staff of the Department of Education responsible for this 
area. We are reluctant to make a definite recommendation in view 
of the apparent likelihood of a reorganisation of the department's 
structure. Wc make the point, however, that early-childhood 
education will almost certainly become an increasingly important 
sector of our education system and, if future developments are to be 
well organised and of a co-ordinated nature, there is a uccd to 
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appoint professional and adminiitrative staff at a high level within 
the department. A senior officer in this field would need to work 
closely %vith the Nadonal Advisory Council on Prc-school Education, 
and wr think that this officer would need to give early attention 
to rationalising the organisational problems which periodically 
occur with the overlap between the Department of Education and 
the Departments of Social Welfare, Maori and Island Affairs, and 
Health. 
We recommend: 

7. That the Department of Education promote and support future 
developments in the field oj early-childhood education by appointing, 
at an early date^ an officer of senior status to have overall responsibility 
for the fields and that this officer be supported by professional and 
administrative staffi 



Caiil<l-<!«re Services 

There has been a rapid expansion in the provision of child-care 
services, and it is apparent that many New Zealand mothers arc 
now leaving the home situation and seeking employment. It is \ital 
that the welfare of children whose mothers are working be safe- 
guarded by the provision of good child-carc services. 

We were impressed by a submission from the National Advisors' 
Council on the Employment of Women, and we endorse the following 
point which was made in that submission : 

Tlie imporiance of the parent/child relationships in promoting 
healthy child development has always been emphasised by the New 
Zealand pre*school movements. The council believes that child care 
for the children of working mothers must similarly aim to complement 
and strengthen family relationships, and that this approach can best 
be achieved by associating child care services with the existing pre- 
school movements under the guidance of the Department of Education. 
Such an approach should aUo ensure that all childrm in pre^school 
centres receive the kind of enriching educational experience, along 
with the needed care and protection, which is cs5^ntial for sound 
development in the formative years of early childhood. 

We arc concerned that the demand which has arisen for child-carr 
centres has led, in some instances, to the establishment of facilities 
which are substandard* We realise that this is a complex leld with 
many ramifications and we are also aware that the Government has 
already indicated its intention of bringing down new egulations* 
The one principle which the working party would wish to reiterate 
is that all child care should be developmental, not merely custodial, 
in nature* This should be the guiding principle for a new child-care 
policy and should be made explicit in future regulations* 
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I hnt urj:>ent attention he given to the establishment of a policy for thf 
provision of child-care services^ and that this policy clearly state that all 
t'hiM-cfne services should make adequate provision^ in staffing and 
I V for a develnpmentnl and not merely custodial environment. 
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Chapin- r> THE PRIMARY SCHOOL 

NtAv Zealand's primary schools* arc taken for granted. 'I'his view 
w.is put rather ibrcibly in a suf)mis.sion received by the working 
p;t! tv, and alter studying th(» wfiolc range of submissions and seekittg 
furtln I ronunent wr Jiave cunchuh'd that the statement is largely 
true, Cicitainly, mu< h less j)iiblie criticism is dirtrted tcAvards this 
ar«M ol oui education syst<'rn \viu*n compand witli ulhiTs, nota)>Iy 
the '-(•('dr.dary area. 

Historical reasons may be advanced f<jr this altitude. Primary 
school education became compulsory in 1877, and the colony 
undrriook the task of providing a basic education. With limited 
finance th<* Ciov(»n'iment, througli the education boards, set up a 
iMlional Mftuork of schools, alw.iys limited by a shortage of properly- 
t!Miu<'d traehcrs, lew books, ;ind the simplest of buildings. The 
ol)viou> solution was a liirmal system of teaching, with the **standard 
pass" rrcpiiring the individual examination of pupils by inspectors, 
culmin.iting in the Proficiency Kxamination in the sixth standard. 
Only those pupils likely to pass the examination progressed past 
standard 4. The remainder U»ft school at the age of 14. Second;.ry 
education was n^seMAed U)V the privileged and for a limited number 
of able j)upils who passed the ProficitMicy Examination and won some 
form ot* bursary or friT j)hu:e for further education. Despite diffi* 
culties, the primarv* schools managed to produce generations of New 
Z(*alanders who w<*re literate, and who had some understanding of 
aritluuetic and of elementary science. 

In tl»e early years of this century a strong reform movemeni began 
anion-j: primary school teachers. Educati<jnal philosophers began to 
ui}lurru;e tlu* teachers and administrators, culminatiii.i? in the New 
Ixluijiion I'Vl lows) lip (lonfiTenrc in the 193()s. The Proficiency 
Examination was abolislu^d and schools were encouraged to plan 
proi;ramm(*s to d(»V(*lop the abilities (jf diildren in ways hest suited 
to them, using iUvir interests and a wide range of resources from 
both the school and the community. During the last 30 years 
primary schools have be»en transformed from the **sit-stilleries'* 
describt d by early critics to places of lively activity. While the formal 
lesson still has a place in the j)rogranime, other patterns of learning 
hav«' been explored and developed. 

^lu (hi.i <h.iptrr w(* tut* "piittMrv'* la ixuwu prini.trv < ontrihutinvc. Ml prini.iry, and 
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Df.spitc the great cliangcs made over these lust 30 years, the impres- 
sion gained by the working party i:; that in many ways the system 
has become static, perhaps even smug. There are, ofcoiir.se, criticisms 
of the primary schools; for example, a major criticism appears to be 
that primary schools are not very adventnrons either in curriculum 
contetu or in teadiing method and that thev are rather conservative 
and hidebound, perhaps even dull. Teachers sometimes become 
utterly frustrated by the inability of tlie system to meet their everyday 
needs or to keep up with changing conditions and requirements; 
and there are always concerned parents with strong view? about 
e<lucalion who are highly critical of primary provisions and practices. 
'l'lu*y cnnsider that the primary system is too indexible and too 
renti.ilised to allow innovation and experimentation. The*^e parents 
ask not for '*more of what we have'* but for a significant change in 
dn;riion to allow individual schools to develop in different ways. 
They .sec the ciu'riculum causing uniformity despite ofTicial state- 
ments that syllabuses arc to be seen only as guidelines. 

It is this contrast of '*taking the school for granted'' at the same 
time as the ef)nstant vt)icing of '*low-key*' criticisms which has made 
us uneasy about the primary situation. Criticisms of secondary 
<*ducation ^in other countries as well as in New Zealand) have tended 
to be sharp, loud, and dramatic. By contrast, the criticisms of 
primary educatitm are more diffused and evcnday: it is perhaps 
the difference between protesting and complaining, 

Hut we do not wish to give tiie impression that the primary schools 
are merely marking time educationally or that their weaknesses 
(•uiweii(h their strengths. On the contrary, we think that primary 
schools ha\*e developed an educational environment w lich has 
served its pupils well, and that the basic philosophy of the r chools is 
sound. The recoi^nition of individual differences, the provision of a 
stimulating and friendly enN'ironment, the concern for variety in 
teaching nu-thods, the emphasis on inmiiry, the attempts to help 
children to experience the personal .satisfaction of creatise work in 
la:ii?uajL(e, nursie, art, and eral'ts - all these are part of a good 
primary proirranmie, alon.i^ with the basic studies in conmumication, 
niatln*matical concepts and skills, elementary science, and social 
stndic s. 

Hecause we are concerned with "improvement'' in this report, 
we luiturally tend to ibcus on weaknesses, but at the outset we 
should acknowledge that many of the "gnnving pains'' of .secondary 
education, as it attempts to adapt to the demands of a relevant and 
stimulatinc; general education for the complete cross-s^-ction of young 
people, were faced by primary sciiools nearly 40 years ago. This is 
probably one of the reasons why so much is taken for granted in 
primary schools --they have made a genuine attempt to provide a 
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broad education adapted to the needs of individuals, and this is 
their greatest strength. Another strength is their encouragement of 
parental interest in the school and their provision for contact with 
parents. In view of our emphasis in this report on school-community 
relationships, we would expect the primary schools to build upon 
the strength and experience which they already have in this area. 
On the other hand, as we point out in several places in the report, 
there is a growing danger that the community may be expecting 
too much of its schools. Primar\' teachers have a legal responsibility 
for supervision of pupils while they are at school, but many teachers 
have noted that il.ere is a growing tendency for some parents to 
expect the school to accept responsibility for some of the social 
development of children which is more properly the responsibility 
of the hume and other agencies. Teachers in general have accepted 
this resnnnsibility in the belief that the school should try to provide 
for tiie total development of children. Some teachers are now 
wonderini? whether these increasing demands are reducing the 
effec tivenoss of the schools in the carr\*ing out of their more specific 
tasks. 

Teachers in Primary Schools 

The high proportion of inexperienced teachers in schools has 
already been commented upon (chapter 2: Learners and Teachers). 
Over one-quarter of primary teachers have less than 4 years* 
service; and, added to this, the placing of teachers in their first 3 
years of teaching can result in constant changes in school staffing. 
While the national system of appointment and promotion of 
teachers has done much to stimulate competent teaching, and has 
provided a mechanism for teachers to work through a career 
structure, the demands of the mechanism may sometimes override 
the needs of pupils. It is difficult to generalise, but at least we must 
show concern for a system which can result in a child having three, 
or even more changes of teacher in 1 year. From the point of view 
of the teacher, flexibility in being able to apply for new positions is 
important, but from the point of view of the pupil (and his concerned 
parents^ such teacher changes during a year can be disastrous — and 
are educationally indefensible. 

We do not underestimate the difficulty of constructing a system of 
appointment and promotion which is fair to both teachers and 
pupils. We realise, also, that there have been recent changes 
(abolition of grading for division A positions) and that the New 
Zealand Educational Institute has suggested a further modification 
to the system, but from ihe point of view of more effective learning 
and teaching we cannot be satisfied with the present system. 
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Teachers themselves sometimes claim that the national system of 
appointment and promotion tends to support conformity and 
discourage real innovation. But an even more serious objection 
arises from the necessity to use a grading system whicli requires 
inspectors to make assessments of individual teachers. In the light 
of the known difiiculties of reliable evaluation of teaching effective- 
ness, eit^' r these assessments should be much more thorough than 
is possib.' in present circumstances, or they should be abandoned; 
the present system leaves itself open to the change of superficiality 
of both 1/ ' inspector's judgment and the teacher's preparation for 
inspectic n. 

During the period of the New Education Fellowship Conference, 
Professor L L. Kandel, wlio was one of the distinguislied overseas 
educators invited to New Zealand for the occasion, made the 
following comments: 

I have no desire to say anything about the grading system except 
this — that a country which has men and women with sufficient ability 
and g«-nius to produce as intricate a method as is the grading system 
to inhibit the full flowering of education has genir * and ability enough 
to substitute something in its place that will be just to the teacher* that 
will take recent advances in education into consideration, and that 
will measure the cfiiciency of education, if objective measures are 
needed or art! possible. 

We recognise that the system has changed significantly since 
1937, but feel that the comment still has some point to it. 

The quality of those attracted into the primary service is clearly 
a matter of constant concern. But allied to this is the opportunity 
offered for study up to graduate and post-graduate levels. While 
the number of graduates completing primary training is increasing, 
it still represents an insignificant proportion of the total (14 men and 
43 women graduates were certificated from divisions A and S in 
1972). Awards of primary ("S**) studentships are slowly increasing 
(210 in 1967 and 266 in 1972) but strenuous efforts need to be made 
to increase the number of studentships and to broaden the oppor- 
tunities for experienced teachers to undertake full-time university 
study. We recommend, accordingly: 

I. 7 hat there be a substantiol increase in the number of primary student- 
ships {division S)^ and that more opportunities be made available for 
experienced teachers to complete university degrees through full-time 
university study. 

Innovation in Schools 

For reasons which we have discussed elsewhere in the report, 
carefully planned innovation is a necessary feature of modern school 
systems. Primary schools, and the ♦eachers working in them, should 
be encouraged to experiment and should be provided with the 
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necessary support to do so* Wc arc aware that the Department of 
Education is itself anxious to promote innovation in primary schools, 
and has published booklets giving examples of what has been done 
in various schools. But wc believe that, as yet, teachers do iu)t have 
enough real freedom to pursue their own ideas and their own 
initiative. In a foreword to the 1971 edition o[ Innovations^ Expert 
ments^ and Projects in Primary and Intermediate Schools^ the department 
states: 

It is hoped that the publication of these reports will stimulate in- 
spectors, teachers, teachers college staff members, and others submit, 
to the district senior inspector, proposals for experiments, research, 
and innovations of all kinds which are worthy of official recognition 
and, where appropriate, financial grants through the education boards' 
special purposes fund. 

The working party appreciates the spirit of this statement, but 
bearing in mind that innovation results from the imagination and 
enthusiasm of the individual teacher and that such innovation needs 
to be seen and supported as part of the school programme as a 
whole believes ihat the oHicial sanction required is unnecessarily 
restrictive. If the principal of a school is not in his own right able 
to give sanction to one of his teachers, then his professional judg* 
ment is being seriously compromised. Where substantial finance is 
involved, then we concede the need for consultatluu with officers of 
the Department of Education, but we would hope that eventually 
schools would tliemselvcs be able to administer a direct grant to 
cover minor costs of innovative programmes. 

We recommend therefore: 

2. That greater freedom be given to primary schools to implement 
programmes which are innovative in nature. 

3. That principals be given authority to approve^ and accept overall 
responsibility for innovative programmes in their schools, 

Frev'dom of this kind brings with it incumbent responsibilities for 
both the school and the teacher, the most obvious being the res- 
ponsibility which the school will have to explain its aims and pro- 
grammes to the community. If a school is to introduce innovative 
programmes it must have the support of the community and it must 
therefore take positive steps to obtain that support. The working 
party envisages that each school would be evaluating its aims and 
how its programmes are matching up to those aims, although the 
system of evaluation would be much more effective than that 
currently in use (see chapter II : The Curriculum, and chapter 13: 
Assessment). Accordingly, we recommend: 

4. That schools be required to accept responsibility for explaining thei^ 
aims and programmes to parents and for taking all possible measures 
to ensure that this responsibility is met. 
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5. That the Departmrnt of Education^ through Us Curriculum Develops 
mrnl Unit or through the xmpectoraie acting in an advisory capacity^ 
collate and make availa' h, on request^ examples of effective techniques 
uhich have been empUycd h schools in communicating with their 
local community conceining the objectives and programmes of the 
schooL 

Attitudes to the Primary School 

\Vc \\i\\'v said that the primary school is taken for granted; there is 
anf)tluT factor which is harder to define although its historical 
orii^ins are dear. In the public mind, primary schools arc seen as 
sonielnAV inferior to secondary schools, and the tasks of the primary 
teacher tend to be regarded as less demanding and of lower status 
than those of the secondary teacher. It is obvious that the skills 
required of the sixth-form teacher and the infant teacher arc quite 
diflereiit and tliat training for each of the tasks will have a different 
orieiuaiioii. But if expeilence and qualifications are equivalent, 
there is no reason to differentiate between the two, in terms of 
salar\, on otlicr grounds. 'I'hc sophistication of content of sixth- 
form teaching may l)e iniprosivc; but there is nothing mure im- 
pres,si\e in the teaching profession as a whole than the skilful teach- 
ing and management of the experienced infant teacher. 

'I'liesc are extremes, but they illustrate the point that we wish to 
nuke: tliat the quality of primary education will ultimately reflect 
the quality of those recruited as its teachers. Although we cannot 
ch.nii^M^ altitudes l)y administrative procedures, at least we can 
change the conditions which reinforce these attitudes. It will always 
be dili'»cult to recruit and retain teachers of high quality for the 
primary service if experience, qualifications, and level of responsibil- 
ity are o\ erridden by the primary* -secondary' dichotomy. I'hc results 
of diliereiitial recruitment may not be so evident in tlie ever>'day 
\vf)rk of tlie ( lassnK)m, but in the long run they have a strong 
inthn-nce u[)on the availability and quality of professional leadership, 
as well as upon the m(ir.ile and professional standing of primary 
teaeli.-rs. \\V do not wish to elaborate this theme further at this 
point -it is taken up again in the chapter on continuity — but it is 
perhaps relevant to illustrate the general attitude of **sccond best*' 
by refcTring to the lower standard in primary schools of classrooms, 
staffroom amenities, principaPs offices, equipment, ancillary staffing, 
and general grants. As a working party we are concerned with the 
improvement of le.irning and teaching in all our schools, and if the 
foundation years of learning are thought to be so important in the 
long-term development of intellectual and social maturity (and our 
\arious submissions leave no doubt about this) then it is time that 
we accepted tlie ijnplications for schooling. 
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Leadership 

Earlirr in this report (ch;ipter 3) we liavc cnipliasisod thr need 
to regard the school as a prolessional unit within wiiich coUabora- 
tion, in-service training, and supporting ser\'ices are welded ti>gether 
under the leadership of the principal and his senior staff. 1 he person 
on whom the heaviest responsibility must lie is the principal of the 
scliool) and wc believe that he will need training and support if he 
is to he fully effective as the professional leader of his school. Wc 
do not question the present leadership role and competence of 
principals, but we envisage new roles for them. In fact we think that 
it will he impossible to give gre.'tter responsibility to tlie classroom 
teacher without giving even greater responsibility to the principal: 
res}K)nsibility for the innovative and collal)orative activities of staff 
m<*mbers; for the particular policy of the school {even although he 
will consult others in deciding this policy); and for obtaining and 
maintaining the vitally important community support referred to 
earlier. 

It is of particular concern to the working party that there is at 
present no adequate training scheme for primary principals. 
Selected for appointment mainly on their ability as teachers, 
principals receive no systematic training in management, ad- 
ministration, or public relations. They are given little opportunity 
to see other scliools at work or to attend regular and sustained study 
sessions witli otl:er principals; nor do they ha\'c opportunities to 
meet with experts in relevant fielus to discuss with them what they 
arc doing, to be brought up to date with the latest developments in 
educational thought and practice, and to explore new ideas and 
alternative procedures. If continuing in-service training is accepted 
as a basic need for all teachers, then there is an even stronger case 
for tlie establishment of initial training and retraining courses lor 
primary school principals. Accordingly, we recommend: 

6. That provision be made for neivh -appointed principals to receive 
systematic training in school administration ^ and that all principals 
be given opportunities^ through substantial in-service courses and 
seminars^ to study school administration and other matters relevant to 
their leadership role in the school. 
We appreciate that there will be differences in the depth and 
extent of such courses depending upon the degree of responsibility 
carried by the principal, and would suggest that, as a first, and 
immediate, step, **non-teaching*' principals be provided wita 
suitable in*ser\'icc courses. 
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Ancillary Stafi&ng 

The principal xn cd^ the assistance of ancillary stafF to do liis job 
efVcclivcIy: ihr importanrr of people sudi as secretaries, and cvtMi 
caretakers, in the eflieient niatiai^ement of a school is often 
underestimated. The teacher in the classroom shotild also have mtich 
of tlie unnecessary work which he is currently expected to perform 
taken over by administrative staff. Tasks stich as form filling, roll 
marking, money collecting, and a myriad other small duties occupy 
too mucli of a teacher's time. The hours of the clerical assistants 
and teaclier aides are reijulated by the ^rade of t:clK)ol and may 
have no relationship to tlie particular needs of individual schools. 
We do n<n feel that it is necessary at this point to go into details 
but sug^^est that an increase in the number of hours of clerical and 
teacher-aide assistance, togedicr with greater flexibility of usage to 
meet >ilualions in individual schools, would be of great benefit to 
teachers. There are many occasions when even a small increase in 
hourly allowance or tlexibility would enable a school to function 
more etrreiivrly. For instance, the need arises from time to time for 
additional iyping and duj)licating following on from curriculum 
plannini; in an area of the school. A pool of clerical assistams 
and/(^r teadier aides, paid on an hourly basis, would meet this 
.situation. Wiiile acknowledging the considerable growth in the 
provision of ancillary staffing over the last decade (from :iO in the 
early PibiJs to over we nevertheless wish to emphasise tlmt 

this type of assistance' is vital if teachers are to play full professional 
roles ill their sehools, and recommend: 

7 7'Av// stt^fH he taken to increase tlu availahility of ancillary stajj to 
luUh prim' i pah and teachers. 



Advisory Services and Supporting Staff 

AdviMMS to schools have supplied one of the most valu<'d sup* 
portini; services to teachers, and have had a significant effect in 
keeping teachers aware of new developments in education and their 
direct application to work in the classroom. We are concerned at the 
relative reduction in the numbers of advisers and consider that 
immediate steps should be taken to introduce a stafiing establish- 
ment based on ati acceptable ratio related to the number of teachers 
in the {)rinuiry servi(*e. 

In particular, we would draw attention to the fact that in 1972 
there were 46 physical education advisers and 42 art and craft 
advi.'^ers working in the field, compared with only 11 reading 
advisers and IG mathematics advisers. To the working party these 



figures ilttistratc the serif )tis inadccjuacy of advisory services in sonic 
areas. Wc believe that it is important for teachers to be supported 
by eompetent advisers, and accordingly we recommend : 
ft. (a) That t/w advisory services he suhstantialfy streni^thrned and that 
their establishment be recast on the basis of a ratio related to the 
number of teachers in the primary service. 
(b) That there be an early and substantial increase in the number of 
advisers in the fields ofreadinti and mathematics. 
The work of advisers would be further strengthened if they 
received periods of training and retraining. The work of an adviser 
requires special skills and again calls for new techniques to be used. 
\Vc reconunrnd: 

9. That nezcly-appointed advisers he given a period of basic training 
related to their new positiony and that provision be made for advisers 
in the field lo keep ah j east of their special fields through further periods 
of in-seri ice trainift^ or study. 
'V\\r i \\\c{\\r use of the advisers in seh(K)ls depends upon the 
skills and in^i^'ht of the principal, and should be included 
in the basic training of principals rel'rrred to earlier. We note tliat 
the p()sitinns of nati«)nal adviser in some services (for example, 
physical eihication, arts and crafts, nuisici have recently been 
absorbed into the Curriculum Development Unit. While this 
appears to be a rational development, the working party considers 
that this new [)altrni should be carchilly studied to ensure that the 
wf)rk (»!' the advisory services continues to be closely related to the 
practical work of schools. 

Witii respret to sui)j)orting staff, we are aware that additional 
assistants have been provided for scIukjIs with special teaching 
problems ^pariieuhuly in such subjects as language and reading) 
or with specific needs relating to socio-eeorjomic conditions (tor 
example, inner city schools in Auckland, Otara, Mangere, Porirua) 
and we strongly sup{>ort such provision. But we wish to draw atten- 
tion lo anniher area concerning the welfare of cliildrcn: the neces- 
sity for greater assistaiu e to the teacher in dealing with the needs 
of gifted, retarded, and emotionally disturbed children. One of the 
major |)roblems is that of early identification; but even so, identifi- 
cation without t!ie resources to nwrt the need is of little help. We 
take up the pr(»l)len) and nuike reCf)mn)endations in a separate 
chapter 17; on children with sj>eeial needs, but emj)hasise here tlie 
nee*d to liave resources within the school as well as special provisions 
elsewhere. It is all too easy for a child with a serious behaviour 
distmbanee to be j)assed on Ivom cl 'ss to class and school lo school, 
until he is thoroughly confirmed, in his own mind as well as in 
that of his teachers, as anti-social. Despite tlic ludul suggestions 
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of agencies such as the psychological semce, practical results in 
terms of improved attitudes and conduct are very often limited. 
This is a serious problem and we suspect that it is more wide- 
spread than would appear ou the surface. 

It is difticult with a class of even 35 pupils tor tcaclurs to give 
adequate time and attention to all these children who need special 
help. Stafiitig does not allow for the flexibility needed to peritiit 
individual or small group remedial work. In getieral, the supportive 
scrvicts eagerly sought by teachers are insuilicieiitly staffed to 
give lu-lj) wlicre aud whcn they arc needed. We have pointed out in 
an earli«M discussion of staffuig (chapter 2) that tlierc is a high 
proponioti of younger teachers in the primary service, a pro- 
portion which lias been growing in recent years, yet the expansion 
of supporting services has not kept pace v/ith this growth. The 
pictine is one of high aspirations and hard work but inadequate 
staffing and facilities to cope with the tasks. 

The Work of the Teacher 

In th« cl.issroom, tlie teacher's work is shaped l)y the curriculum, 
fxpressed tlirougli llie teaching techniques available to him, 
constrained by the nature and extent of tlve resources upon which 
he can draw, and influenced by the pressures and expectations 
which create the educational "atmosphere" within which he must 
work. As far as tlie curriculum is cf)iicerned, we note the con- 
sideral)le amount of freedom which already exists in the primary 
sclio(.l, and draw atteiuion to our emjjhasis upon school-based 
curricula .see chapter 11: The Curriculum) and the implications 
for staff planning, consultation, and co-ordinati«>n. But even with 
the n. xibilitv of board curriculum guidelines, there nuist always 
be co-ordination between new curriculum developments, teacher 
traituMt,' and supplv, and teaching resources. At present, for example, 
there sccnis to be no clear policy on the introduction of the teachmg 
(>[■ a s< ( ()nd language in primary schools or the supply of teachers 
to d" thf work. 

Methods of teaching have always been a matter of concern to 
primarv teachers, and" there is no doubt that the variety and imag- 
inatixeness of teaching techniques has been one of the great strengths 
of the primary school. As ilie curriculum changes, to take accourit 
of the much broader concept of educational objectives which is 
being aecrptcd bv most ( ntries today (and is embodied in the 
n-port of the Working Patiy on Aims and Objectives), so teaching 
technicpies will need to become more flexible. But where changes 
in technique and organisation are initiated there should be ade- 
quate preparation of teachers, cither through initial or in-service 
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training. \Vc arc concerned, Tor ex*imple, that open-plan teaching 
may, in some cases, be adopted as a policy {for example, in pro- 
viding new classrooms) without the concurrent provision of in- 
service training for the teachers who must operate it. 

^ Another example conies from tlic area oi^^valuation which we have 
discussed more fully elsewhere (in the chapters on curriculum and 
assessment) • Although primary schools have for many decades 
been freed from the constraint of an external examination, their 
response to this freedom, as far as assessment is concerned, has been 
disappointing. This is mainly a matter of training, and a realisation 
that there is a wide range of assessment techniques and materials 
available to the teacher— hut techniques which can be misleading, 
or even damaging, if used by the cnihusiastic "amateur'' who has 
had no training in their use and interpretation. Although we make 
general recommendations in the chapter on assessment, we think 
it importarvl to higlilight this aspect in the present context and 
therefore recommend: 

10. 7 hat llwre he a :iuhilanlial strengtheninii of initial and in-service 
traininfi in welhods of assessment, and that primary teachers studying 
for degrees be encouraged to include advanced courses in educational 
assessment and evaluation in their university ivork. 

11. That, as a long-term objective, all primary schools of medium size 
or above have at least one teacher with a position of responsibility who 
has an adequate (jualificalion in the area of educational assessment^ 
and who can act as a resource person and adviser for the school as a 
whole. 

The subj(rt of rrsoun*es is taken up in more detail in the appro- 
priate chapter (14\ but it is one of those areas which has given rise 
to the *'comphiirus" mentioned at the beginning of this chapter. 
We have already referred to the lower standard (compared with the 
seconchiry siTvici-) of amenities and equipment, and merely wish 
to n-iteratf here that while we recognise that basic equipment 
codes are improving we believe that in the long run it is false economy 
to improve stalling— whether in (juality or quantity -without 
ensuring tiuit this major expense is parallelled by the relatively 
smaller expense of adequate and readily available resources. 

Educational **at!nosphere'* is all important, and we have already 
emphasised the need to changer conditions which contribute to the 
public attitude towards ])nmary schools. It should also be evident 
that in our eom-ept of tlie school as a professional unit we are vitally 
concerned with the atmosphere (»f the school and the morale of 
staff. There is a lurtlier factor which we have discussed earlier and 
which we also t ike up again in other chapters (chapters 3, 7, II, 13) 
but which should be mentioned again in this context, namely, the 
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role ot tin* inspectorate. We do not believe that the roles of *'gradcr*' 
and •^adviser** in relation to the individual teacher are compatible, 
and theretbre recomnrend: 
12. I'hat chaniies in thf role of the insptctorate which are aimed at elimi^ 
naling the indnidual Rradinii Junction and increasing the advisory 
Junction be regarded as a matter of urgency. 
Vi. That there he a thorough examination of the inspectorial system 
ii'hii'h would include: the selection and training of inspectors; definition 
of iht ir roles in relation to individual teachers and the work of the 
school as a whole; consultative procedures through which they may be 
more effective in helping teachers to develop individual school pro-- 
grammes: the nature and resolution of any ''communication gap'^ 
between inspectors and teachers. 



A Final Comment 

All that uc havf been sayiui; about llu* Work of the lea( lirr 
implies a ureal increase in in-ser\ice tulucaiion, not just as presently 
(M\Mniseci, but, in addition, as vvholr-siaif in-service training within 
a school. Without this, Utile will be achieved, and we give this 
aspect (»f educational devrlopnient priority in our discussion on 
teacher education (chapter H . We haV(* also saggesti*d considerable 
iticreases in supporting stall and a steady reduction in the teaclu^r- 
pnpil r.ilio. 'I hese are all reeonunendauons which call for increases 
in manpower, but we think thai this is a strategic lime for such 
increases. 

Fi)r 2r> years ilu* prini.iry s(*rvice has had to face an annual roll 
increase averauing I L.)()i) pupils, equivaleiu to oj)ening 2:i hirge 
new si hools each \ear. The siluaiiou has changed dramatically. 
The peak i.»ll was reached in 1*>72. Vrom H>72 to 1977 the primary 
rolls will lUll by over 17JK)0 children, ecpiivaleni to closing 2!> 
large piitnary si h(K>ls in 3 \ears. lave births for the 12 months 
ending jnnr 1!^.> weie :>.U()o lewer than the previous 12 months 
indicaiir>g tMai tin* expec ted upturn in the birth rate has not yet 
started. For the hrst tiuu- in 2.") \ears the primary service has sufli- 
ci(MU leaeheis to meri pr* si'tit Stalling schedules, tin* reteiuion rate 
\u\<. iinprovt'd sitnuhcanlly, and there are more good applii ants Ibr 
li.iimnv; then are retpiind. '-or at least the next 'y years, i(*achers 
will l)e available to mak' p«»>Nible the improvenuMU.s reconunendcd 
by the working party, 

'Ihis is an opportunity we (*umot atford lo neglect in our atleujpt 
to improve the rjiialliv of fdiuaiion tor prim.iry school children. 



Chapter 7 SECONDARY EDUCATION 



Sccoiidury schwU have been ihv target Ibr persistent discussion 
and criticism during recent years, to the extent vhat they ha^'o 
recently been described as beleaguered institutions, A series of 
puhHeatinns concerning tliis area have included titles such as 
Educnlwn in ChangCy Sew Tasks for Secondary Education^ and An End 
and a lietiinniniy. These titles clearly reflect a desire for change. The 
Curriculum Development L'liii has pul^Iished no fewer than seven 
[booklets on the seci^ndary school curriculum during the last 2 years; 
numerous articles have appeared in the papers; increasing student 
and i(;u I'.er agitation has become apparent; and many submissions 
to the \vr>rking party have re-quested cliange. 

Whcit are some of the factors giving rise to these pressures for 
chani(('? Wln-u fusi estat)lished, secondary schools provided an 
acad( ini(\illy ()ri<'iurd education for those continuing to university 
ediuMtiou and/or proCessional employment, while primary schools 
\ver<* it»nctTn<'d with luiiversal education. This luus'ersal education 
\u)\\ extf-nds to Form 5, biu a substantial element of t!ie earlier 
aeadcmir* orientation persists. Tck) many students now leave school 
cKissilit-d as laiUues with respect to an academically oriented exam- 
inatit)n. The knowledge explosion has pr(Kluced pressmes on schools 
to leach more, yt't on the (Uher hand, knowledge is perishable, and 
schonis are als(» exj)e( led to pre[)are students to adapt and respond 
to rapid change. Society and ttrhnology, and conseciuenily, voca- 
tions, are ( ontinually changing. If the principles of lifelong educa- 
tit)n are to iMronn* reality, tin* secondary school will need to provide 
an < nvi:onnuMU iu which i^ ery child is motivated towards learning. 

I'\»,ciors nU( h as the following continue to place secondary schools 
in {\ir I'tMiirt* of ( ontroversy. I'or many students, llie secondary 
M'iio''U !^ the last loriTial t^ducational iiistitntion tliey will altcMul. 
I'nlike primary and internu cliale s( liool students who will transfer 
to sfioudary educiUir)n, st*condary schot)l sluderUs will move lo a 
varit ty of luiincs. 'I hus pre[)aration ftjr membership iu soci^ny, for 
family life, lor the world of work, and for cciutinuing education are 
set-n as the r«'sponsil)ilitics of* secondary schools, and criticisms 
concerning inad'rpjate preparations are directt^d at these, <*ven 
tliou^Ii ino^t childien may l)c svi in tlieir hal)its and attitudes by 
tlir iini(* ihfv eruiT tin* sfconchut school. There is an increasing 
trndriuy ti)r sonn* parerUs to clelriratt* disciplinary and guiding 
fimt tiMiK to the schools and lo l)lame them tor the **la( k of dis- 
cipline* of modfin youth. The attitudes and values of the preseiU 
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generation oi 17- and IH-ycar-oUls are producing a widening gulf 
between the senior and junior members of the school, who are 
nonetheless expected to coexist within the same framework of rules 
and facilities. The si/.e of secondary schools, many of rolls exceeding 
1,01)0, gives risf to feelings of inst^curity and anonymity. Questioning 
of authority, of motives, and of objectives, is increasingly apparent 
in the young and increases the mounting pressures on the secondary 
schools. The cumulative cflect of staffing shortages over the last 
25 years, the resultant mobility of teachers, and the youtli and in- 
experience of a large proportion of the secondary teacliing force 
have all made a contribution. 

Schools find themselves within a straitjacket. On the one hand, 
society (including tlie students themselves) expects provision of a 
liheral, general education which will prepare students to live 
effectively in the world of today and tomorrow and gain satisfaction 
in the process. On the other, they arc confronted with fixed cxamina- 
lion prescriptions, conservative and often rigid attitudes from the 
community at large (especially when ciiange is suggested), and 
teaching situations constrained by standardised teaching spaces, 
resources, timetables, and excessive class-contact time. 

Principals and others reporting tlieir observations of schools 
and schi)ol systems overseas often comment on the fact that in many 
of their functions our scliools compare more than favourably witli 
those of other countries. But this is no cause for complacency, for 
secondary (education is coming under close scrutiny in many 
countries at the present time. Nor should it be thought that our own 
schools are complacent— teachers throughout the country arc 
invoUed in activities whose widespread implementation would 
diminish many of the j)roblems presently faced by secondary schools* 

Thus, changes in society and technology, in the objectives of 
education, in the roles delegated to the schools, and in the expec* 
tations of students and the community demand changes in secondary 
education. 

The Direction of Change 

People Nvlu) consid»T our schools to be too rigid voice concerns 
such as the following: 

(a> That the curriculum is too preoccuj)ied with academic 
knowledije and skills and does not concern itself enough with 
t!ie arts of living, family-life education for all, inter-cultiaal 
c*xj)erience, moral values, and the meaning of lile in a 
rhangintj world. It does i]ot, in other words, provide equality 
of ()pjX)rtunity for all for growth and development to the 
limit of their abiliti(*s. We have made streiuious efforts in the 
j)ast, but il appears that \\c have fallen short. 
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lb; That the secondary school with its relatively narrow age 
ratipre over tlip ndnlcscrnt years, tends to prolong adolescent 
tiitehige and immaturity. Parents and younger children 
cotild well forni part ol ihe sn ^nulary scene by way of adult 
chisscs, creches, or prr-schwol centres so that liunily lite could 
be seen as a concern for al'u 

.^c Tliat schools should become more like learning centres and 
teachers l)c seen as resource personnel. This would allow lor 
scope for work outsfde the school walls- It would also pro- 
vide opportunity for using the resources of the community 
by comnuiniiy participation in schools through the assis- 
tance of parents and of experts in various social and iti- 
dustrial fields. 

As pointed out earlier, there is a great deal of activity in the field 
of sec ondary education. Teachers, scliools, the teacher organisations, 
and tlie central hody arc involved in continuing attempts to improve 
the Mtuation, As noted in chapter 1 1 (The Curriculum), a high rate 
of curricuhun revision has been maintained since 1965. The function 
and nit rlumism of pupil assessment is under scrutiny ai pointed out 
Ml chapter l:i (Assessmeiu). Approval has l)ccn given for trial of 
v,u i<ius forms of community education at Rutherlbrd High School 
and Aorere College, while the second high school at Mangere is 
being deliberately Iniilt as a community school. Industry is moving 
in a way which will allow an improved contribution to education. 
But the mt^nientum of this activity is restrained by a seri<\s of factors, 
includim^ ineffective communication and conservatism and i^er\'ous 
reactit>ii on the part of teachers and com. umity-factors which 
considei ably reduce visible change within tlie scliools. 

The working party believes that increased flexibility is essential if 
sch<nfl.s are to cope with the demands and situations which confront 
them. This, in turn, will provide the freedom to innovate which will 
enable ncIm)o1s to reshape their curricula to serve the needs of their 
own set of circumstances. Such innovation will be successful only if 
education and support is provided for the teachers who will plan, 
manaj^e, and evaluate it. 

These, the central themes of this chapter, will be developed in the 
following areas: 

% Climate Ibr change. 

# Guidance. 

# Sclu>oI-f)ri(*nte<l oirrieula. 
t Conimunity invr^lvenient. 

# Student attitudes. 

# .School organisation. 
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Climate for Change 

The rapid advances and changes in many fields indicate a need 
for contiiuiing innowuion, which may involve changes in aims, 
eontcMit atui methods of h^artiint;, organisation, and evahiaticm. 
Further t«> this, we recognise that some disencluuitmeni with secon- 
dary <»ducation has occurred because of faihire to provide for the 
diversity wliich exists among conmumitics, schools, students, and 
teachers. A strong education system must have the ability to sustain 
ifulividuality and diversity; innovation is an essentia! element in 
providing this. To achieve this, there will need to be removal of 
restraints and inhibititms on personal and team responsibility within 
scIkk)U, such as external examinations and uniform curricula over 
the whole coinury. At the same time, it is recognised that New 
Zealand's population is mobile geographically and socio-economi- 
cally so tliat there must be some overall restraints. 

If favoural)le conditions for innovation are to be provided, an 
enc()ura^int;» supporting, and facilitative climate needs to be created. 
The ke\ facu>r in producing this climate concerns attitudes and 
values: of teachers, adnnnistraU)rs, students, their parents, and the 
comnumity at large. Acceptance (and even expectation) by these 
groups of change as desiral^Ie is esser.tial. Failure to achieve this 
accrptcuice will at l)est hinder, and at worst prevent, the spread of 
desirable changes. 

We believe that there is considerable goodwill and motivation 
towards iniU)\aii()n amongst secondary leachcrs at present, but if 
they are to meet its demands, a close examinatitm will be needed of 
teacher working conditions, of the structure of sialhng, and of the 
roles ofvarious key persoiuiel in secondary schools (not only teaching 
and administrative, but also ancillary staff). Consideration should 
be given U) such matters as provision of bursar help lo etiable 
princi|)als io be effective in their professional leadership roles; 
redefinition of* the role of senior staff such as deputy-|)rincipals and 
the provision of master-trachers ; the provision of support staff to 
undertake a variety of roles; facilitating exchange (;f princi|)als, 
iiis|)i'et()rs, curriculum (leveloi)n)»'nt and teachers college personnel; 
study leave; dass-coiUact time; and the iirganisation of the teacher's 
Winking day and working year. 

Seni<»r siatf in seeondiUy schools are seh'Clcd on the basis of ability 
and expe rience. 'I'heir professional expertise should equip tlu*ni to 
plav an iniiiatini^^ and guiding role in curriculiuu innovatioiM but all 
too olicn tlieir enert^ies are al)Sorbed by tlie clerical duties associated 
with the administrative task of running the school. Effective imple- 
mentation of change also recpiircs considerable administrative 
rxpertise from the school h aders io ensure co-operation, nu>tivation. 
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and involvement on the part of teachers, yet this skill is largely left 
to devi-lop on the job. We believe that lack of time and trainiiiR of 
professional leaders is a significant barrier to innovation, particularly 
with regard to co-ordination and evaluation (see chapter 11: The 
Curriculum). 

Teacher education is an essential prerequisite to innovation. \Vc 
have drawn attention to the need for changed attitudes on the part 
of teachers: the shaping of attitudes begins in pre-servicc teacher 
education but this is usually based on a short 1-year training period 
and needs la be continued as teachers gain experience. Attitudes 
alone are insuflieient and it will be necessary to develop and 
continiuilly update subject knowledge, teaching skills, and tlie 
management and organisation of programmes and resources. Hence 
our strong emphasis on both prc-servicc and in-service tiainin<;. 

Teacher attitudes and ability, together with efTcctivc professional 
leadership, will produce conditions for innovation; but unless 
classroom conditions change, little will be achieved. Secondar\' 
schools are still organised in the main on a tight 35-36 period per 
week basis. In other words, the amount of class-contact time for 
teachers is not only excessive, it is made worse by the fact that the 
ume is compressed into 6 hoins in a school day. One of the biggest 
l)arriers then is the present oruanisation of the school day. We see 
the need for a variety of organisational experimeius which would use 
teachers more ell'ectivcly over a longer school day but which would 
alst) provide for less contact tinu\ 

The result of pro\ iditig periods of non-contact time iiUerspersed 
throu.t^hout the teaching (lay would include: lime to plan pro- 
granuin ^, to pre|)are appropriate materials, to adjust from the 
demands <if one class U) another (such as from an unstreamed third 
form to an academically able sixth form), to consult aiid share 
exi)eriences with other ieaciu r<. to undergo iu-school trainimz, and 
to seek out and absorb new infornuui(jn. Opportunity lor such 
activities is at present limifd, and where it doi^ become available, 
it is of on al the wrong time (;f day. 

Another l)ari ier is obviou^ly a financial one. If contact time is to 
be reduced, this will cost moiuy. but not as much as may appear at 
fu-^t sight if more efliciem ways of deploying staff are used. We have 
in niiiui iiere a great increase in the lumiber of study periods and the 
allocation of more unstructured time; one corollary of which will be 
the necessity to provide a wide range ot individual learning resources. 
'Ihere will n* ed lo be hotli su{)evvision (at least; of junior classes and 
also educati<jn of pupih in tlu' u^c of unstructured time. The 
prtA-isiciU of such unstructured time and the possible rcorgani>allon 
of the ^cIhhiI (lay will refjuirc an examinati^Mi of ai;d perhaps an 
alteration in the present ri\gulations governing attendance at school. 
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Simiiurly, reorganisation to niako more efFcctive and professional use 
of teachers may well give rise to situations which would require an 
examination of tlie legal position of schools in respect of their role 
in loco parentis. It would be wise to look at the two concepts together — 
that is, reducing contact time for teachers and reducing ^Vormal" 
situations for pupils. 

Looked at in this way, reducing contact time does not mean a 
massive increase in teaching staif. What is required is a substantial 
increase of support staff, trained to varying levels for a range of 
responsibilities and paid accordingly. Such staff would assist 
teacliers to make more elTective use of their non-contact time in 
preparing work, mounting displays, and sorting out resources, and 
would take away from classroom teachers many of the jobs and duties 
which cut into their proper work as professional people. 

To provide the climate, opportunity, and support needed to 
provide for itmovation, the working party recommends: 

1 . (a) That priority be given to improved and increased teacher education^ 
both pre-servicc and in-service^ as recommended in chapter 8 on teacher 
education. 

(b) That such teacher education take account of the leadership role 
of senior staff as well as the need to develop innovative skills and 
altitudes. 

2. That in view of the increasing responsibilities of senior staff for ini- 
tinting and co-ordinating school prog^ammes^ their teaching and routine 
(ulministralive load be adjusted to enable this leadership function to be 
carried out. 

:>. That to promote efficient professional activities as defined in this 
chap:er: 

['ci) The amount of Jass-conlact time in proportion to total working 
time he reduced substuntiallyfor all teaching staff; 

f'b) The structure of the teaching day be reorganised to reduce the 
(it.miid of continuous class-contact time for teachers and pupils. 
L 7 hat adequate resources, and, in particular, a greatly increased 
provision of support staff, be provided to facilitate professional teacher 
activity. 

Guidance 

Realisation of potential requires indcntification of student 
strengths and an environ;ncnt in which the student gains satisfaction 
and a sense of achievement from his activities. The working party 
believ<-s that the school has a particular responsibility for stimuhuing 
and guiding th-* intellectual development of its students and that 
appropriate educational guidance is necessary if ever\- student is to 
have the opportunity to develop his capacities to their fullest extent. 
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EmotionaU pliysu'al, and tiihural problems inhibit the (^flcctivoncss 
of Icurninj;, and tcaduT, scliool, parents, or community expecta- 
tions may emphasise directions wliich arc not in the best interests 
of the pupil and which may induce, tensions which arc counter- 
productive to learning. 

Home and community are the source of many of the student 
problems schools must cope with, hence problems must be treated 
in these areas as well as in the schools. A numbtT of children who 
arc problems at school fit in quickly to work situations in which 
thev are :\h\r to ust* iheir strengths. Work exj)erience and pre- 
vocational orientation programmes (see chapter 9: X'ocational 
Education; will ensure that such children have opportunity to 
di.scovcr their strengths and aptitudes and gain satisfaction in their 
use. 

Tliere is general n Dgnition that a guidance system should be a 
key part of every seco dary school. Chajxrtr 17 discusses the provi- 
sion of guidane(» and otiier services, and attention is drawn to the 
significance jor secondary schools of recommendations 1, 3, 5, G, 
and 1 L and the narraiive ; acceding them. Of particular importance 
to secf)ndary schools is r. . i gnition of the place of the home, die 
community, and other ayviicies outside the school in treating 
problems;' early ideutification (»f children with special needs; 
and early support from qualified staff in dealing with maladjusted 
or disadvanta<;'ed children. 

In additio!! to the relevant reconimendaiior.s in chaj)ter 17, the 
working party urges that tht^ following reconunendation be im- 
plemented as a maiu-r of urgency: 

n. That fmn hion of suitable guidance ndicorks as envisaged in ike 1971 
Departnitnl of Educalion report Guidance in Secondary Schools 
'and note accepted as policj\ , he regarded as an integral part of the 
stnlfing estuhlishmeyit oj every secondary school. 

Our asj)ecl of S(Tond;»ry schooling which has been repeatedly 
e\amin(^(l over [hr past f) years is the education of girls. Among 
others. th(^ .Vlvisory Council on Edueaiional Planning and the 
National Advisory Council on the Employment of Women have 
siuditnl thi.. toj)ie.' They have found that girls suffer not from lack 
of educational opportunities, but from a failure to uulise these 
opportunities because of social attitudes towards w(^men common 
to th(^ school, the home, and tin* comnumity in general. 

St^\-stereoty{)in^ begins early in childlioocK making it esst^niial for 
tea; lier-; all levels to be trained to recognise and coimteraet this 
n striding influence, but it apj^ears tliat secrMidary schools can make 
an especially important contribution to forming adolescents' per- 
ceptions of the role of women* 
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Thv working [kimv ioiisidrrs that every co-edueaiionul secondary 
school should include among its aims a planned efFort to raise the 
educational aspirations of\i:irls and inform ihem of the multiplicity 
of roles wliii h they may wish to choose in the swiety of the future. 
'I'hey shotild also otfrr a pro>{ranunc» of family life education for all 
boys iind i;irls. 

Secondary teat hers could <lo a great deal to change traditional 
sex-based atlitudt's towards the study of mathematics and science, 
manual subjects such as typing, woodwork, and metalwork, and the 
hon^r science an a, but their efforts ne('d to be seen as part of a 
delibrratc* school poliey. Much oi the responsibility for shaping and 
iniplfuienting this policy will depend upon the school's <nvn curri- 
culum dt»velopnirnt programme, but, a:; with moral education, 
little will be achieved if the school as a whole is not seen to be 
committed to open-minded attitudes on the role of women. 

Of nec<»ssiiy, single-sex schools will need to adopt different 
str»itcgiis from the one suggested for co-educational institutions. But 
thest* sch(M»ls» including boys' schools, should still accept a com- 
niiiment to ilir aim (»f piomoting a more liberal attitude towards 
ihr role of womrn and indec»d f)f men in our society. One im- 
portant part of this task is breaking down the disiinctif)n between 
men's and women's work, and this is relevant to boys as well as 
girls wln-n they make their career choices. 

The worKing party recommends; 

r>. 'Ihi^ in the planninti of the secondary curriadum — for example, in the 
( hnice oj suhjects ojj'ered boys and girls, the content of social studies and 
itheral studies proi^rammes, and the preparation of resource materials 
the Department of Education and all secondary schools be asked to 
hike ac 'ouut of chau'^in^ attitudes towards the roles of women and men. 



School-oriented Curricula 

Siit)*it»inti\e di^rnssion of the eurricuhim in schools is contained 
in i hapttT 11. In this section, we will draw attention to matters of 
particular importance to secondary schools, 

* national syllabuses permit considerable freedom for 
teaciu is to devise (oiirses suited to their individual situations, 
examination prescriptions tend to dominate nuich of the secondary 
school (urriculum. Replacement of externa! examinations by 
altrrnative methods of assessment r(»l;Ued to the objectives of eac h 
school see ( ha])ter 1.'): Assessment; will produce significantly 
griMt(»r freedom and, it should be noted, signiiicantly greater 
responsibilii\ ; for schools, 
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As the curriculum becomes increasingly learner-centred so the 
responsibility of each school to consider the needs of its particular 
students and to structure its curriculum accordingly, becomes 
greater. At present the ••extra-curricular activities'' (for example, 
games* drama, choirs which many consider to be as valuable as 
the formal curriculum) and the so-called **hidden curriculum'* 
(the attitudes a child picks up from his peers, his teachers, and all 
that goes in at the sclu)ol) are largely determined by the nature of 
each individual school. It seems logical to believe that each school 
should have considerable control over the formal part. In doing so 
it can remedy deficiencies or repair etlects of the *'hidden" curri- 
culum in so far as it knows them. Such control will enable a school to 
experience the activities of its community, accept a greater responsi- 
bility towards the community, and use the natural and human 
resources of its environment for work and leisure. Introduction to 
tliese resources through the school curriculum will result in more 
meaningful and efiectivc Mse of them after students leave school. 

C'oniniunity service programmes can provide on:; opportunity 
for stuclrnt inv4 'Uvmrnt in local activities. Tiie basic aim is to develop 
the student's social growth l>y harnessing their energies to community 
needs, A commimity service programme is a logical extension to 
the pastoral work of the school, and it adds a further dimension to 
the methods by which the school pursues its goals. It provides 
opportunities lor students to particii)a(e in the life of the community, 
to develop personal and social skills, and to fiu'ther their sense of 
social ^e^[)()nsil)ilily. Through taking part in every stage of such 
progranuncs, students will nt»t only })e suitably conmiitted to them, 
but will also have opportunities to experience the setting of objectives, 
an<l the pKuuiing and practice of their implementation. Every 
aspect of such exercises should be conducted under close supervision, 
the outcomes evaluated by school, students, and community, and 
the resulting learning experiences linked to other school work. 

'i'u implement school-orientated curricula, teachers will require 
timr, training, guidelines, advisory services, facilities tor the pre- 
paration ol* resource materials, and opportunities to share their 
experience * both their successes and their failures, for failure is as 
important to know al)OUt in this field as success, t Discus4>ion of 
such inii)lenientation occurs throughout chapter 11: The Curri- 
culum.. Ojnununity participation will })e required to clarify 
curriculum objectives, to inform and reassure parents, and to 
pros ide liaison leading to use of conununity resources. Within the 
school, co-ordination and leadership will need to be provided to 
achieve eifective, integrated, and sequential programmes. The 
importance and magnitude of this task suggests that it should be 
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the piiinary ir.s|)()iisi!)ility of ;i senior person, iuid that stalling 
entitlement must be increased to take account of this responsibility. 
Teacher education will also need to be related to individual school 
objectives and the team whose task it will be to implement them, 
Thus scho()Uhased courses \sill oitt-n be more appropriate than 
national ones. These courses shouiU tnake use of resources within the 
school and neighlmurhood by invok ing the expertise existing within 
its own staff, within tliat of adjacent schools, and within the sur- 
rotmding connnunity. Where appropriate, the services of inspectors, 
advisers, and educational psychologists should be tised. 

Regarding particular aspects of the curriculum, schools .hould 
take account of the Ibllowing in deciding their objectives: 

a) Moti\ aliuu towards learning should be an important consi- 
deration in curriculum development. 

[h . The development of attitudes and values should be seen as an 
ineseapablr result of the learning process and be speciiically 
refogniscd in curriculum development. 

ic. Dt inoc riiiit procedures should be an integral part of school 
organisation, invoking all students and stall. I'he e.\tent of 
student participation should depend on their level ofmatunty, 

(d; A wider range of pre-vocational orientation should be 
expeiirnced by all students in their early secondary years, 
but \r)cational direction should not occur before l orni 5 at 
the earliest. 

e i\n conrnuiiiii^ rducalion to be etfectivc, positive attitudes 
and etfecti\e learning skills need to be de\'eloped during 
t'ormai education, Kxposure to a variety of subjetts and 
experiences will pr(>\ ide a basis for later education extension. 

To provide t<>i" development of school-orientated curricula along 
tin* lines discussed abo\'e and elaborated in chapters 1 1 (The 
Canricuhnn iuid I'.i •'As.sessmeut), the working party reconnnends: 

7. 'a; I hut schools be t/icouratied to devise curricula (if>/)ropfi<ite to the 
i/u/ivi'hnl and collective needs of their students — uithin broad guide- 
line's nnd \uhjrit to procedures of accountability. 

( b) 7 hnl Lie flexibilily sought in curriculum ori^anisation and teaching 
method:^ he matched h\ flexibility in school organisation to allow for 
acti^'ifics n hich do not fit the normal timetabling pattern. 

\:\ That whooh be staffed to allow for one or more of t lie staff oj each 
scfioo! to be dr'.sii^nated curriculum development leaders to work in 
Loujunction uiih /leads of departments and to auist in construction of 
cufriail'i rele' ^iut to individual and collective needs. 

ii. 'I hut the emf)lHisis in continuimi er^ucation courses' for teacliers mote 
tn:ratds u'/(o!*'-staff training on a sclmUhy-school basis to ensure stajf 
efjectiven^'ss for t/ieir c/u)>^n objectives. 
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experience for those students who would nain substantial benefit from 
it: and conversely y that through their school projiirammes students be 
iliven realistic opportunities to appreciate their responsibilities towards 
the community. 

Community Involvement 

riie student is a incniher of society, fmaiued l)y society to be 
educated for adult participation in society. Schools are, thcretbi., 
acaumtable to society lor the outcome of their activ ities. 

An educational approach which places increasing emphasis on 
learning al)out living and the cjuaUty of life implies detinilion of 
what tonstitutcs (juality — a definition inescapably linked with the 
community t)f wliich the student is part. The community should 
parti( ij)ate in defining qualities which the school sliould reflect. 

We arc aware rliat many parents are difTKlent aljout discussing 
siudrnt pnigranmu's, prol;lems, and progress. A lumiber of schools 
have }>een trying various ways of overcoming this communication 
barrier, and widespread implementation of their example could 
result in a public much better informed on the objectives, problems, 
and siH cesses of schools. The working party regards this informing 
activitv as important aicd sui^^ests that, among other methods, a 
new approach to reporting t(^ parents should be made. We believe 
that it is incumbent upon schools to initiate reporting to parents, 
and discussion and particip;*tion involving the community. 

Apart from the conimunity participation in school affairs 
mentioned above, the secondary school appears to Ije well-placed to 
provide coiUiiuiing and second-ohancc education* (This aspect is 
also referred to in chapter 4: Continuing Education., The logical 
rxtrnsion of Community particii)ation to provide lor sharing rather 
than dnplication of facilities needed by both school and community 
• as viw isaucd for the second hi^h school at Mangcrc) operates to the 
advantitge of both by allowing provision of more units of higher 
standard. Further discussion of this topic is contained in the report 
of the \\\)rking Party on Organisation and Administration. 

To provide opportimity lor effective comnmnity use of school 
facilities, the working party recommends: 

U). 'I hit community use of schools increase substantially, and thai all 
schools uhlch reco;^nise the need, are prepared to work for it. and are 
actively supported by their local authority, he designated immunity 
schools for the initiation of community programmes; that additional 
facilities be provided following assessment of reifidrements for these 



programmes; that evalunUott he wade of the ejectivftms of the 
programmes provided; and thai Jinance for the extra commitment be 
provided. 

11. (a) That community programmes be controlled by a senior staff member, 
such as an appointee at deputy principal level to undertake this function. 

(h) That staff appointed to run community programmes be attached 
to the school. 

12. That local authorities he encouraged to place community faciliUes 
in or adjacent to selected schools. 

13. That planning of new schools take account of possible community 
usage— for example, in parking faciliiies, increased library provision, 
and increased grounds and sports facilities — bearing in mind that 
convenience of access is a key factor in achieving usage of facilities. 

Student Involvement and Attitudes 

Studcii* attitudes will he atrocted by changes in curriculum, 
the prowsion of guidance systems, community involven cnt — in 
fact by the sum of all the changes proposed. However, after 
considering the secondary school from the point of view of its 
students, the working party c(.nsiders three aspects deserve 
particuhir mention: 

(a) Schools should move towards democracy in their practices 
•\nd organisation b\' demonstrating tlie operation of demo- 
cratic principles through student a;\d staff involvement at all 
IcNcls. HoweNcr, in\'ol\emcnt in discussion and decision is 
not sufhcient: responsibility for implementntioti of decisions 
and their consequences must be experienced, the limitations 
imposed by external factors recognised, and respect for and 
acceptance of a majority decision, of the place of authority, 
and of the rights of others de\ eloped. Discussion and decision 
alo* will not give a picture of the operation of democracy 
in our society. 

With complete democracy goes the power of decision and 
policy-making and th<; responsibility tor such decisions and 
policies^ This is vested under the Kducation Act in boards of 
governors and principals as their agents. At the moment, 
schof)Is can hi* little more than guided democracies, so tliat 
such groups as student councils, staff committees, guidance 
committees, and cmriculum committees can be of an advisory 
nature onh', although they can wield real influence. .\d hoc 
student connnittees stich as environment, sj)orts, and social 
committees can, however, carry through much of the 
detTiocratic process, not only in making decisions but in 
beariuL^ responsibility tor them. An extension of democratic 



procedures in secondary schools would include, of course, 
parent participation in the formulation of school policies, 
again of an advisory nature under the present Act. 

The point of debate is not whetlier the schools should 
move towards democracy hut how far it is piacticablc for 
them to do so; difforent schools would move at diflerent 
speeds with different limitations on the process. 

'.h) Schools should attempt to make students secure and 
confident in their own worth as individuals by an acceptance 
of their indi\ idual strengths and weaknesses and with this as a 
nccfssary basis, challenge them to effort and achievement. 
Sudi challenges can be intellectual, physical, and emotional. 

c Schools should seek to provide adventure and fun witliin the 
routines of institutional life. The secondary school has power- 
lul vompctitors for the allegiance of the young and desirable 
Icariiiiig d(»cs not need to be dull. Coninmnity service, use of 
coinniuniiy and natural resources, work experience, school 
(\iin[)s and excursions, problcm-sol\ ing situations— all of 
these in\()l\e a breakdown of the rigidity of the 40-minutc 
period continuum and more engagement of all the senses in 
a \ ariety of actis ities. They would all lead to an enrichment 
oi' the lives of the students. 

'i he working party reconmu nds: 

1 1. 'J litit shiff aud siudffits he (u amlal the rioht of Ui liie^ responsibU^ and 
dimoinilic partidpation in the ajjairs oj the school. 

Organisational Changes 

Ii(Uh the si/e of the school administrative unit and primary/ 
intennediate/seeondary discontinuity affect the eilieiehcy of learning 
and teachir.g. We take the view that there must be a greater effort 
to ensure that the educatif)n of the child is seen as a whole process 
from pre-sehool to at least the end of the secondary phase and, in 
due course, to coiuinuing education. The historical division between 
primary and secondary as different kinds of education is no longer 
valid. Ihe strength of our views on this matter are such as to warrant 
discussion in a separate chapter. However, a separate area of con- 
cern exists witiiin the secondary sysiem itself; the increasing num.ber 
of studeius continuing their formal education beyond form 5. Less 
than half of these students ever enrol at a university; thus, a wider 
range of subjects than the present academic, pre-university group 
presently emphasised is justified. To ensure sufficient students to 
provide this wider range of course, aggregation of students from 
more than omr school would l)e necessary. 
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Sludrnts at t\w yuiiiii; adult 1(*V(*1 (Mirollod in forms 6 and 7 have 
diflVrcnt oljjrctivrs and charactrrislics from those in lowei- turms. 
Thry requirr difleiiii^i^ faciUties in their educational environment 
and need ijreater freedom tn develop. They need at least separate 
facilities sneh as adequate libraries, common rooms and study 
places, and perhaps even separate institutions. Freedom from a 
9 a.m.-3,30 p.m. day would allow students to work or undertake 
community responsibilities consistent with their obJectiv<\s while 
continuing some form of education during hours outside the formal 
school day. Flexible provision of courses, perliaps in a community 
college or school, would allow students to select the arrangement 
most suitable tor them, either immediately following the com- 
pletion of form 5, or at sonu- later stage. More detailed discussion 
of this topic is contained within the report of the Working Party 
on Organisati<;n and Administration. We believe that it is unlikely 
that any single, superior organisational form will be found. Experi- 
mentation should In: undertaken to enable evaluation of various 
structures, and selection of the form most appropriate to the con- 
tri b u ting com nn n li i y . 

The working Party recommends: 

15. That varialious in the school system such as urban area and form 1-7 
schools, form 1 Oyform 6-7^ and form 6-8 collegts be established as 
properly evnlunted experiments. 

16. That irrespective of any orj^anisational chan^^esy teaching and learning 
in forms 6 and 7 be improved by the provision of facilities and con- 
ditions u hich take hccount of the age and maturity of the students in 
those forms. 

There have been suggestions that our secondary school units arc 
too large— that the administrative unit should not exceed 450 
students. We believe that it is difficult to set a precise number. 
Large scIujoIs an* able to provide facilities and staff specialisation 
which would not be economically possible in smaller units, but the 
main concern is that the student (and teacher) should not be over- 
whelmed by impersonal si/e in an institution. 

A large luimber of schools already have organisational arrange- 
ments to try to achieve this. The working party is aware of this 
ex \Timentation, and believes that it is a matter which should be 
pi.rsued with increased vig<nir and carefully evaluated. 

The working party recommends: 

17. That schools he so staffed that they can employ managerial techniques 
and administrative ar^ ingement^ which will ensure that students have a 
sense of belonging to a unit with which they can readily identify and 
satisfactorily relate^ but that the unit size should not be so small as to 
impede learning and teaching through lack of special resources or in-* 
ability to offer specialisation where appropriate. 
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Chapter 8 THE GENERA!. AND PROFESSIONAL 
EDUCATION OF TEACHERS 



Of all llic ideas for im{)rovin.'^; learning and traching which 
\sc received, one has occurred far more often than any otlicr. 
Although it is stated in a variety of forms its intention is very clear. 
It urges better provisions for the preparation of teachers. This 
denumd for a strengthening of tearhtT education has come from all 
levels of the system and from a wide variety of sources. It is based 
on the l)elief that educational aims and plans can he made to work 
well only if the teachers arc appropriately prepared for the task. 

From our study of the situation, we have become strongly con* 
\ inced that teacher education is a key factor in any attempt at 
improving both learning and teaching. We therefore urge that a 
liii^h priority be gi\en to strengthening the general and professional 
education of teachers at all levels of tlie system. In making this 
recommendation we have taken account of the similar advice 
given by the 1%2 Commission on Education in New Zealand and 
ihe substantial iniprnvenients which resulted from its acceptance. 
However, wt* consider that tlic growing rate of change in our society 
since HiblJ makes a further strengthening of teacher education e^*en 
more urgent now if learning and teaching are to be significantly 
improved. 

A system of education ultimately depends for its success on the 
ability, understanding, and skill of its teachers- For it is tlirough 
leaching that educational plans and programmes actually come to 
exert their infl'ienec upon Imman attitudes, ideas, and behaviour. 
Planners, administrators, ads isers, and specialists of many kinds 
provide the organisation, res<)urc<'s, and supporting services that 
delt-nniui* llu* Cf)nditions within whicii the schools must function. 
But \\\v ta^k of turning educational programmes into influential 
educative expeiienc*\s finally depends upon individual teachers 
working directlv with their students of whatever age. Thus the 
work ol teachers is seen as very important, and their preparation 
for it becomes a matter of prime importance. 

Within the total field of teacher education we consider there are 
se\ eial a^j)ects in particular need of improvement. 

The Continuing Education of Teachers 

The most urgent need is to establish immediately a compre- 
hensive scheme of continuing education for teachers. It has been 
repeatedly said that education ought to be a continuing process 
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and yet we have, through our organisation of the system, often 
made this difficult to achieve. If education is to become a more 
continuous process, then our administrators, specialists, and teachers 
must regard it and organise it appropriately. In particular, it will 
be important to ensure that the education of teachers is organised 
on the assumption that it must be a continuous, co-ordinated 
process. 

Ever since our education system was established we have tended 
to rely too heavily on pre-service preparation to serve the needs of 
teachers. But at least by 1949 the Consultative Committee on 
Teacher Training was pointing out that: 

No training college courses can be expected to turn out young 
teachm fully prepared to cope vnlh all the difficulties that will arise 
in their first years of service. 

Despite this earlier recognition of the particular need for further 
pr^nfessional support for young teachers in their early years there 
has to date been no substantial provision for meeting it. Nor has 
there been an adequate provision for continuing the professional 
and general education of teachers beyond the iirst few years of 
service. Today, the extent of up-to-date knowledge teachers need 
and the increasing professional skill they must develop, make it 
''"^sential for them to continue their own education and training if 
they are to meet children's needs effectively. 

Up to the present the term "in-service training" has been used 
to describe ihc courses provided by the Department of Education 
for teachers after their initial training. Tliese periods of in-service 
training are generally brief; often of half or 1 whole day's duration, 
less frequently lasting over several nays or a week, and more rarefy 
up to 6 weeks. Tin* brevity of many of these courses has prevented 
the development of any real depth of understanding or competence 
and a considerable number of teachers have had no opportunity 
to attend them*. 

The need for a policy of continuing education ibr teach.ers has 
been well recognised in the United States for many years. In 
England a similar policy as set out in a white papert has recently 
been adopted. The case for continuing education for Australian 
teachers has been advanced this year in a report of the Australian 
Schools Commission^. Here, in New Zealand, there have been 



*In a study of iii-srr\icT cciucatioii in ihr C.ant<Tbury di^^trirt P. K. (Ujurtnry ^ !»-Savice 
hfiunttion, Kducaiioij Departnu-nt, Uiiivoriity of Ciante*r-.'.iry, I972» notr<l thai the 
IMowdrii siirvrv ol nn^t showed that two-thirds of prin>..ry trac hrrs in Britain spent 
an avera«?e of 13 <lays at courses in a 3-year pt'riod. His own j»ur\ey shows the av<Taj<e 
attendanc e by the same profjortion of teac hrrs to be only 4 days in 2 years. 

'^Education: A t'uunework Jot Kxpansivn. London: Department of Education and Science. 
1972. 

XSchools in Auitrniut. Can^M-na: Report of the Interim Oonifnittee f<»r the Austrahan 
Schools Coinmissioii. 11)73. 



continuing requests fot sm li a provision at least since the report of 
the Consultative Committee in 1949. The increasing need for a 
policy of continuing education for teachers in New Zealand is 
clearly shown l)y the publication of at least four major reports ou 
the subject in the last 3 years. 

Instead of ••in-service training**, it is now more appropriate to use 
the term •*continuing education** to cover all those forms of teacher 
education beyond the pre-service stage. This usage fits all types of 
further education of teachers into the more general conK'Xl of 
continuing <'UUcation for aduhs. As it is aj)plied to teachers, the term 
continuing education has been usefully defined in the James Report* 
as: 

The whole range of activities, by which teachers can extend their 
personal education, de\ elop their professional competence, and improve 
tlieir understanding of educational principles aiid techniques. 

It vvtnild incluch- pnnision [ov further academic study, becoming 
acquainted willi new developments in general leaching, plainiing 
new pr(»i;i*ainines and appnxuhes, and preparation for new levels of 
respMusibility in general teaching, special education, or administra- 
tion. ('ourses for tliose returning to teaching after several years are 
also n(*rde(i. Teachers, like other professionals, also need regular 
refreshmetit : a c<^nstant contact with children can prove demanding 
and enervating, with consecpient stress, loss of drive, and the danger 
ot* teaching losing its impact. Hence a part of the beneficial effect 
from the introduction of a polit y of reguhir periods of release from 
the classroom would stem from the personal refreshineiu resulting 
from it. 

What is now* ni-c-ded is provision for all teachers (including those 
in ttTtiar\ institutions) to rect*ivi» an cntiileinent to regular periods 
of releast* liom teaching during which they engage upon some form 
of personal and professional stimulation and refh'shnient. I'hrse 
rei^ular p'-riods of release from teaching should be plaimed and 
organised so that tht*y follow naturally from the ba.sic pre-service 
preparcUlon uj>()n which they must build. 

BtH*aus(* ihrvr is a pn^ssing ne(*d to strengthen the capacities of 
t(Mchers to inrvi the demands of modern teaclung approaches, a 
variety of means must be dev«*loped for helping them to accomplish 
this. One important way is through enc()uraging and enabling 
teaeheri: to work at this within their own scliools, but tliey would 
nerd tinu* for this purpos(* which is not now available. For some 
menib(*rs of stafl', teaching loads may need to be reduced for limited 
periods and used either on a weekly or l)locked basis. Tliis time would 
be used for llie purpose of further developing their ow n professional 
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understanding and uiinpcitMicr throuj^li helping lu dcvclup school 
proyranimcs of study. Principals atid senior teachers who should lead 
and guide such programme development would themselves need 
training for devt^loping the new skills required in professional 
leadership of tJiis kind. If teachers arc to be enabled to help children 
achieve the objectives of new syllabuses, they will undoubtedly need 
support in coming to understand ciirricular objectives and the 
methods appropriate for their achievement. A greater number of 
area-based curriculum advisers than are now available would be 
ncrded to assist .scho(/l staffs in assuming fuller responsibiliiy for the 
educational programmes in their own schools. Su"h professional 
support might well form a considerably greater pare of the work 
of inspectors, now that their assessment role has been reduced* 
Some members of the Curriculum Development Unit and of teachers 
collt^ge statl's ni'giu also assist where appropriate. It is very important 
that .s( lu)ols should assume increasing responsibility for developing 
educational programmes suited to local needs, and that professional 
support shf)nld be available to them. 

In addition to this '*in-schools** type of continuing education there 
is a range of other provisions necessary to enable teachers to improve 
their teaching. The rapid increase in the growth of knowledge implies 
a need for teachers to up-date their own understanding of recent 
developments in general and professional subject fields. Courses for 
tliis purpose could appropriately be provided by universities, 
teachers colleges, and technical institutes and teachers could be 
enabled to attend them through an expansion of the existing 
schemes for teachers' studv bursaries. In the case of those technical 
institute tutors concerned with industrial training the most appro- 
priate use of such periods of release may, on occasions, be through a 
return to industry. 

There are a number of specialist areas of teaching lor which there 
is at present liitle or no specific preparation. Teachers working with 
children affected by such difficulties intellectual and many physical 
handicaps, emotional maladjuf^tment, and educational retardation 
have little in the way of training programmes available to them. 
Since work of this kind calls for specialised knowledge and skills we 
consider that there should be specialist qualifications required for 
this work with consequent provision of appropriate courses to be 
taken preferably 'Uier pre-service preparation and some general 
teaching experience {see chapter 17). Again, these courses could be 
based on universities or teachers colleges, though some may need to 
be located where medical teaching is available. 

The working party is strongly of the opinion th'it one of the 
most elfective measures for improving learning and teaching would 
be a considerable strengthening of provisions for the continuing 
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rducation of tracluTK. 'Hiis strrnytfifning is required at all levels 
of the system from early-childhood education to the tertiary level. 
There is a need for frequent reviews of cotuinuing education for 
teacliers to ensure that appropriate preparation is available to meet 
emerging needs. 

We therefore reeonmiend: 

1 , That the education of teachers he reorj^anised to make it a continuous^ 
co-ordinated proce^^s which begins w'th pre-senice preparation and 
continues throuffhout the ttachers' careers, 

Aeeeptanee ol* this recommendation would in\olve the adoption 
of a policy for regular paid periods of release ibr teachers dtiring 
which they en'^age upon some appropriate form of personal and 
professional stimulation. We strongly recommend adoption of the 
proposals for cuniinuiug education of teachers offered in the Ad- 
visory Council on Educational Planning (AC:EP) report. The 
(Mntinu'wfi Education of Teachers^ which should be read ;ilong with this 
report. In essence, the ACEP repori recf>mmends that teachers be 
released for (;ne term after every 7 years of continuous teaching 
service. It is an entitlement not in the sense of an ab.solute right, but 
one dependent on adequate justification before it can be granted. 
Applications to take up the entitlement would be made to area 
committees established for the co-ordination of continuing education 
for teachers. Where a Cf>nimitlee was satisfied that the prf>posals 
for using thr leave were appropriate, it would recommend that 
leave he granted. To provide lor flexibility within tiiis .scheme, it 
is proposed that it may be taken either in one block or in sescral 
smaller periods of not less than 1 month in duration. The ACEP 
report states there is an urgent need to provide continuing education 
programmes for 3 groups of teachers, namely, young teachers 
during their first 3 years, retraining for those returning to teaching 
and for senior teachers, and an expansion of courses for secondary 
teat hers. We strongly support this view and consider that the costs 
invf)Iv»-(! would be likely to produce a ver\' effective reiurn in 
improved educational results. Wherever possible, work done during 
these periods of release should lead to credit towards an itnproved 
qualification related to teaching. 



Development ^ ad Co-orcUnatton of Teacher Education 

To ensure the co-ordination of teacher education, we see a need 
for considerable reorganisation. Wliile this is properly the province 
of the Working Party on Organisation and Administration we deal 
with it in this context because we see it as an extension of our concept 
of the school ' in this case the teachers college) as a fully professional 
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miil. As a tertiary institution, the teachers college has partieuhir 
claims to greater autonomy and we ihereibre feel that it is 
appropriate to stray into the field of administration. 

I'p to the prt*sent the pre-ser\-ic(* and in-service teacher cdiica- 
lii>n tur primary teachers has been the responsibility of the director 
of primary education* Similarly, that for secondary teachers had 
been controlled by the director orseconchny education. Tlic prepara- 
tion of prc-school ttMchers was an attached responsibility of the 
director of primary education, but is curreiuly attached to the super- 
intendent of special s'-p ices. The recent embryo teacher-training 
se! -nie for lechnieal institute tiuors is the responsibility of the 
director of technical I'diication. To the extent that it occurs at all, 
teacher training for university staff is the responsibility of individual 
universities?, some of w hich arc giving it increasing attention. 

In rtTot»nition of the need for greater co-ordination, the post of 
su}>erinti'aclent of teacher training has just been established in the 
Dej). nunep.i of Kduc.uion, This officer will hr responsible for the 
deparnnent's administrative responsibility in the training of primary 
and MTfUulary teachers, the in-.H'rviee training of teachers, and the 
recruitnient of teaeht^rs, as well as tiie co-ordination of pre-school 
teaclur training and advice on the training of technical institute 
tvuors. 

Development and co-ordination f)f teacher education is required 
at two main levels-national and local. At ihe national level the 
Department of Kducation has several particular respimsibilities. 
First it is responsible to Ciovernment for the efrecti\eness of the 
education system with a consecpient responsibility for the proxisions 
tor teacher education. Second it is, at least for the present, respon- 
sibh- for regist(»ring teachers as suitable for employment in State 
educational institutions. Third, it has the responsibility for alloca- 
ting resources to this sector of the edu-ration system as for all other 
sectr»rs. In discharging these responsibilities it consults with a wide 
ranm* (^r (•(HUn)lling authorities, vocational organisations, voluntary 
grou[)>, and wirious professional teachcn' organisations. 

In recent years the control of teachers colleges has passed from 
education boards to independent college cr)uncils with wide repre- 
sentation from universities, educaticm boards, city councils, second- 
ary schools boards, primary and secondary teachers associations, 
minist'-rial nominees, and the Department of Education. The 
aculemir committees of these councils are composed of representa- 
tives from univcrsiii(*s, teacher organisadons, Department of Educa- 
tion, and college staffs. 

C:ieady, the D( parrment of Education will continue to have the 
three main areas of r ^sponsibility for teacher education previously 
mentioned. However, it could with advantage make greater use of 
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local help in handling tlum. Tlie estublisliment of college councils 
with their academic commiitecs has resulted in a very considerable 
strengthening of the professional and administrative experience and 
skill available at local levels. To us it seems desirable that more 
responsibility for the development and co-ordination of teacher 
education programmes and for the use of resources be vested in 
these local c^vincils. We recognise that in a country where teachers 
and children often move from one locality to another there is a need 
to ensure some degree of similr rity in the nature of teacher education. 
However, we consider that this need can be adequately met through 
the department's representatives on each council. Should the need 
arise, periodic conferences of those interests involved in teacher 
education could be held to ensure exchange of views and a basis of 
agreement on future policies. Through retaining a substantial 
influence over the conditions required for teacher registration, the 
department could ensure that teacher education programmes met 
essential requirements. It is to be hoped that in time the 
rogi:>tration of teachers may become the responsibility of a 
teachers registration board including representatives of teacher 
organisations and the department. The superintendent of teacher 
training might then become its executive officer for the purpose. 

In the field of continuing education for teachers there could be 
distinct advantage in encouraging considerably greatei use of local 
interrst and resources. To a very large extent present **in-ser\dce" 
courses for teachers are under the direct and almost exclusive 
control of the Department of Education. As already explained, we 
consider that there is an urgent need to expand these provisions to 
include all teachers, to increase the length and level of the courses, 
and to involve tertiary institutions much more in contributing to 
them. This increase in the number of contributing agencies would 
naturally involve co-ordination of their efforts to minimise 
duplication and ensure efiective coverage of needs. Local area 
committees appear best suited to assess local needs, arrange pro- 
grammes, and allocate or at least recommend the allocation of 
resources. Representatives of the Department of Education and 
teachers would form the nucleus of these committees together with 
those trom universities, te-ichers colleges, and technical institutes, 
all of which could be expected to offer such courses as their 
particular strengths best fitted them to provide. Wherever possible 
such courses should qualify for credit towards additional qualifi- 
cations for teachers, 

.\t the le\'el of pre-servlce prej)aration for tertchers there is a 
siniihir need for a degree of co-ordination. Again it appears to us 
that this could be adequately achie\'ed through the work of the 
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academic coninuuec of the colleges complemented when necessary 
l>y residential conferences of the Lopdell House type. If at these 
latter conferences there was a suital)le representation from the 
colleges, universities, I)epartm(MU of Kducation, teacher organisa- 
tions, and cominunity interests, it should be possible to ensure that 
all necessary viewpoints were considered. General agreement 
could be reached regarding such matters as types of courses pro- 
vided, their lengths and forms of organisation, the amount and kind 
of practice teaching j)rovisions, and variations of pattern to suit 
local or special needs. If, as hiter suggested, a teachers college is to 
provide ))re-service courses for teachers desiring to work at various 
levels of the system, then it is important to ensure a degree of 
llexibility in pre-servicc teacher education courses to enable a 
student-teacher to change from <me type of preparation to another. 
Particularly chu'ing the first year of pre-service picparation, it would 
desirable for courses to serve the needs of students aiming to 
t(\u h at \'arif)us levi^ls, thus dehiying the need to .^"lect pre-school, 
primaiA. or post-primary levels from the Ix^ginning. 

Ii; oin- view we ha\e now reached the stage where it would be 
bciirlici.il for the Deparimrnl of Kducation to exercise its pro- 
fessional and administrative responsibilities for teacher educaT:on 
through a greater delegation to local a gencies of the kinds sugii^ested. 
The work of the department would still inxolve ensuring an 
a(le(juatr supply of itMchrrs, participa:ion in developing and co- 
ordinating ai)proprial(^ pre-service and continuing teacher ed- 
ucatinii progranunes, ensuring (^tferiive arrangements for teacher 
rt^uisiration, and the provision of necessary resources within a frame- 
work of national policy. It seems, hiuhly p/ol)able thai the effect 
of a 'greater degree of involvement and responsil)ility by local 
ag(^nci"s would l)e U) stinuilati and encourage greater vitality and 
loeal iniliafi\e. We appreciate the fiul th.it the whole mailer of the 
[)owei*s and eonstitiuion of leaelu^rs eolleLn* louncils is undc!* review, 
i)ia stress the need lor maxinunn delei^ation of responsibilities. 

We therefore reeununend; 

2. I lint th* Depnrtmnit of Edncatitn} dde;^(ile a f^nyiUr clt\iif tr of re^fwns- 
ihilifx in suitahh r^'frvsaitntive hcnl wj^enrif. h: deichhinii and co- 
ot di»! fit ifiil proi i.sio/is Jffi teaclio idiuntion. 

The Role of Teachers Colleges 

'1 he part played l)y teachers colleges in thc^ preparation of u^acherN 
is anuther area in need oi* close atteinion. Certain aspects of tlie 
organisation of ti*acheis colleges in New Zealand app<Mr likely to 



liiiuicr the dcM'lopnjrni iA' ur(';u<*r rontiiuiiiy in t*cUtcatit.)n, First, 
ihr c()lk\tj(S 1ki\'( jut-m-rally \>v{ U cotiliiu'd to i)rcj)iU'ini> trachcrs tor 
(nily one \r\c\ ol'thr cdiiciiion Nvstt-ni, iianu'ly, priniar\" or second- 
ary. Srci'iul, thc-y ha\'r had no sysirniatic or r\ti'nsi\i' opportunity 
to parti(*ip*il(* in llu- cojiiinniui; t\lui'ati(Ui of liai'luMS !>«'y(Uid tin* 
prr-sfr\ iiT st»i.i^t. Third, thi*y ha\i' been unaUU* lo olii-r tcat'Iu-rs 
courses h-adlnij to adViHuVd (iualitications, ThcM* restriction lo 
catcriuij lor tlic prc-scrvicc nc^•d^ of toaclicrs lor only one level of 
ilie system conld \V(*II he a can .e oT some of the discontinnity in 
edue uioUiil eoncej>tion>; and app/cM lies at present existin<j; between 
tl»e levels, 'i'lie lack < >!' eontiniiin:', working contact wilh practisinuj 
le*u liers t<'nds to deprixt- collci^rs oi an e>seiuial means of e\aluatini; 
tne ^^itahilily ;t"tlicir pre-ser\ ice pro.ur; nmics, thus making cliective 
revision of ih(*se pro^n-anuncs more di/icult. At the sanu* tim(% the 
cooNidci able sp(»cialist (*\peri(Mice of tt* ichers coll(*g(* staffs has not 
been readily a\ailabl(* to practlsim; t(*ac lers. In consequence a very 
\.ih. ai»ie deorer (/f nniuial stimulation and support is beinu; lost to 
b«Hii ti)e t' aelit'rs »ind 'tin* collei^e-. Finally, rotiiclitJU to workinii 
at a pre->eiwt'e le\el oul\ has made it dilllcnit l()r the ci -ilexes to 
eNiabiish a clear and acceptable place within tertia»*% education. 
An a result the Ctjlli*.i(es are now at a sta^o where tl\ y need a clearer 
de!in«Mtion of their areas of rrsjx/nsibility in WMcher education as a 
b.i-is for future plaimin.i^, such as that pro\id<*d in Fu^land by the 
ttc -nl white paper. 

I ht- woi'kini; party has cou-ider. cl rec<»nunentlatious cout. lined 
in two ircrnt ^'eports by the ACiV.i* Slaniiiiii^^ (lommittee on i eaeliei' 
1 !aini!*e^*'\ both nf v/liicli !a\"our an l*\lel:^ion »)f the fmictions of 
teaciiers col|e<^fs. We \\{\r also rtTeived a immlK-r <»f submissions 
Uiakinu; similar recomniendatiwus. I'rom our (iwu assessment (»f 
current needs in le'acher edueatit)n, we are con\inc»-d that tht* time 
li.is airi\ i*d to; increa.sin.i^ tlie i" inue of functions <if le*u hers collem'S. 
We ^'ee [\\* extensions of func:inn as beini^of two main kinds. 

'[ \\r iii'st t\ pe ol change iierdrd is the in\( l\ einent of e.icli college 
in ''.Ueiir-L!; Inr the pre-Nrr\ iv e needs of teachers pr(*parim; to woik 
.;t a \*nirt\ (if levels in the educ*uion s\siem. Thus, pre-sehool, 
primaiy» >e(t»n(Ln'y. auvl r\t\\ mmuc lertia!'y-le\'el trachers mi<i;ht 
.t!l --tuily wiilnu tiie one colle'j;e. This d(u*s not nee(*ssariU imply 
ih.ii .ill ( i>lle<;es nuisl eater for the whole r*inii[(*, but r.ither that a 
(*«:||ei;e ♦ honid not be ( (julined to (Mily (»ne le\"el. There would thus be 
liie.iter i)rospiH'l (>f impro\'inu; continuity of educational approaches 
and piMcticrs it the majority of UMchers rec*ei\rd their tCiicher 
'•dui iUion in nndti-piirpo>>c tc*ichers colleL;;(*s. 

•/•:/ (. .**i*u.f:i i 't \\ rllifiv't'ir: : \<l»|v.t\ ( u*:it ,1 i.ri J.dm .'M-iiial 

/.u:.'" •/ I^i.rr, ( 'Z'*^' ' , W » 11uiv»;mii ; A«uiv#rv ( oiiin il na I'.di:* .au»nai 
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WV therefore i « ccjnuneiid : 

3. That thr junclimis of fpfKker^ /vj//<;;vc he extevded to (novide for th^ 
pre-senice needs of teachers pfeparini; lu ho.k at various levels in the 
sjstem. 

The second extension of funciiMn would invt)lve ihc coUeges 
to a much greater dt-gree in catering for Jhc continuing education 
of teachers beyond th<* pre-service stage. Ademption of the recom- 
mended pohcy for periodic rchnxse for teachers would make it 
possible lor numbers of them to return to the colleges to take courses 
of a substantial nature leading to credit for further qualifications. 
Although these courses could be expected to bt; predominantly . a 
professional nature, there should also be others aimed at ip- 
datini;, subject knowledge, advancing general education, and pro- 
viding specialist training. To enable teachers to attend courses 
longer than one term, a much more liberal application of the present 
teachers* bursary scheme would be needed. 

Both teachers and the colleges seem likely to benefit from such a 
change, ieachers would benefit from bi?.ving better integrated 
and co-ordinat(*d programmes of continuing education if these were 
phnned tc build upon pre-service foundation. . At present the links 
between pre-service and continuing programmes are very tenuous 
witli resultinr^ discontinuity. Through basing substantial continuing 
education courses for teachers on the colleges, there would also be a 
greater prospect of co-ordir uii?g the specialist contributions u\ ail- 
able through universities or f?c]uiical institutes with whom they have 
developed wr^rking relationships. Tor their part, the colleges would 
benefit from much better apj-recialion of the effectiveness of their 
programmes through continuing contact with their graduates and 
experienced teacherj. At piesent the college.; find this Kind of essen- 
tial feed-back informatirjn hard to acquire. Again, the college 
UaHs Would gai'i considerably from the chance to Q'^vHop and 
refine tncir own (educational ideas and practices through con- 
tinuing^ contact with practising teachers. Th *y would also gain 
addrd stimulation from these opportunities to work with mature 
teachers sludung at more advanced levels. 

We ieeomm(*nd : 

4. I'hat thf' ftwctions n^d resnurces of teachers colleges oe extended to 
enable them to co itribute sub.itantialh towards the furthtr edacatum 
of tcacitcru 

lilt* f(»re'^oing sugi^rsiious ar«* intended to indicate liue> of 
(h'\:'l(>j)nit'nt latlicr th.iu hiijhlv specific pmpcjsals because we 
belif. stronirly ithit te.'elit^i^ tlicni^flves shoulci be involvd in 
plaiming couim-s lor their coiititiuing educati<»n. W'r support the 
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rm>nimiMi:L;tu;n (»t thr Janus KcjxmI that any sihcmr sliould hr 
fioxil>lr bosidffi boinii a< svsirnialic anci (•()nij)rcIu*nsivo as j)()s>.^il)]f\ 
Thus f\ij>ting types of pn)\ isicns inuUTlakcn by inspcelDrs, ad\ isors, 
ami the CuiTicuhnn flopnuMit L'nit should be continued and 
expanded as a coniph'nieut to the lon-^er courses proposed. An 
extremely useful set of proposals rei^urdinij the development of 
eontinuin<j education lor t<Mciiers is conlcuncd in tlie ACKP report, 
The Continuifiii Education of Teachers and il should b<* read in con- 
junction with our recommendations* 

PropoNiod exteuNions ot the functions of teachers colleges aloiijEj the 
liu' > suij'^tstcd makes ii desirable to considt^r Mie nature and status 
of the (lualiticalions they award. Bef(jre the introduction of 3-year 
Courses the colleijes awarded no ciualifications at all. After 1 year 
of successful teaclunt? their ex-students received from the Department 
ot Education a Trained iVachers Certificate which combined the 
tunctions of a teaching qualification and a re^i:Uration certificate. 
Since VMV<] u\v c(*ll("ges hav(* awarded a Teachers Collcgr Diphim.t 
to student> who successhilly i-ouiplctf tli' ;^\lar course, and the 
I'rained Teachers ( it-rtificate, issufd l>y the Department of Kduca- 
tion after a satisfactory Krst year of teaching, n*mains as the current 
lorm of n i^istration dcu ument. For u.nivcrsiiy graduates or those 
with the equivalem of two-thirds of a degree, a Diploma in Teaclung 
is issued in pi»u f of ihe I raihid Teachers Certificate as a registration 
dt vunirnt. It is indicative of the still somewhat indeterminate 
placr* of teachers collci^'s within the field of tertiary educati(jn tliat 
alter 5 yrars tba re are still remarkable few instances where tlieir 
diplomas cmnit for cross-crediting towards other qualifications. .Nor 
(an (7)1 rgts teach towards any higlier qualification which tliey 
can award m their own right. It seems to the working party tliat 
deseli'oment o|" a satislactt>i v system of cross-crediting for gaining 
higher qualificatit)ns is a necessary condition before teachers would 
wisji to undertake sul)stauTial additional study crjurses. On<- method 
of draling v,ith this [)roblcni is .su'j:gested in the ACFP icport on 
'Ihr (.'ortuiuifr^ lyiuC'iintn nt 7 •';:/: v. It reconuurnds that the 'i'eacl its 
Diploma be redesi^Utited Diplonui in *Te»u'hing and that 
ihnnigh \ ai\iri'j: t\pes of coniinuiu'^' eciucatiou it should be possible 
tn uain suffii it tu ( redits to convert the diploma to a degree ()r 
ad'.anrcd diploma. Some .su( h arrangement is clearly nectssary 
»i< a mt-ans (*t (Miabling leach<'rs it) impro\'e their ('[uahfieatinns. And 
it :«M4 licrs iiiMf<^f's are to contribute in tlie nunuu'r suggested, then 
tle-ir ( t>-u^( s must ot- ari epit-d ll)r full-< redit lor thi^ purpose. 

A >.'rn!lar Uf<-d for < i on>-( rc-ditiru; o| ilicir tCvu lMM* rducatiou 
vour>- > li.r 4 redit t(jv\\irds a rf^o^MUN<ui leac hing (pLililiraliou is 
lacrd \i\ th«' tet hnit »il institutf trainiu'! umt, 
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'l*iu* working party tlicrciijn* rtrotnmcncls: 

:k Thiit fUi'an< hr tltitiihtd to niahlt itulur^ ■* crt'uit towards 
f:i'^:)rr iiualiHcatiims through a vnriilx of c*)nlmt^,nfi education c>turM\\. 

It is not nur iiitcnlioM in discuss llic* rc^'i luiiucnt ol* tc;u*luM's in 
any ilctaiU W'* art* {>lra>c(l tu note tiuil ihr (jualily Aud (lualiliratious 
of aj'pru'aris tor ira<*liin<j apprar to In* sttMclily risin:^. Iio\vrv«T, 
one i)arlifi»lar aspfoi o{ nrruitua lU lias hrm n^prt'scnti d fv* us 
from several soinws. This concerns clu iVcfinently uuM'ttled luimc 
ot' niind ot* a prnpn»*ii m ot* Si'hool-lea ver entrants, some ot* whom 
i\v^ If) complete their i)rep:iraiion tl)r teaching. Some oi' th(* reasons 
advanced tor this un^etlled state iiu'hult* ti desire loi* e\|n*ricnce of 
tin* world heyoud the scli'*ol, dunii^ing soci»d conditions, and a 
desirt* to e^cape t'roni tin* superv ision ot'sc'.ool lile and niake inde- 
pendent te>ts of tht*ir capacities. From a difren*tit standpoint, some 
maintain that hiek of <»xiK-rieiu*e of th(* work-a-dny world is a 
diuinet h;:ndii*ap teachers in ^Jealin^ with parents and advisiiij^ 
children. e,pe( jjliy M'<j;ardin<4 vocational choices. .Mlhouuh \\r do 
not wish V* f)\ cr-enipiia'a>e this lat tor, we clln^ider that it merits 
careful c»:nNide»;ili')i,. It raises (piesiioiis about wlu*ther it would 
n<»t !)c dcsiral>!(* for as mans tCiU'her^ as pos>ihh» to have at least a 
year's hreak })etw(*en Ums im^ scIuhjI and conimtMiciui^ teacher 
preparation, prelerahly spt*nt in workinjf at some alternative 
occupation. 

In di>^cus>,ini^ the t'ontrihutionv t)f teac hers coiu i^cs to the im[)n>ve- 
ment of learn in anti teaihini^ it is tu'cessiiry to con<i(U*r the re.<:oiures 
a\aih;l»lt* them. Modern teach nt^ api)roachcs aim to help pc(^nle 
develop their* capacities jl^r lUidcr^tandini^, independent think. n^, 
soUini; [)rol>lem<, and torminij res[>onsil)le attitudes, 'i'hus the 
pre{)aration of leaclnMs must 1)** ot a kiiul that enables them to 
devtl*.;) these e.ipucities for theinseUes while studvim^ liow their 
dev<-h»[)nirnt may best Ix* enconrai^ed in those they will teach. These 
resuh^ c.jfntot be achieved tlu<)uuh an a|)pr( ntice-typ( copying; of 
^kilI^ and let hni(pu's. To aehieve them iti the collct^rs it is esseiuiul 
to !ia\e sntheirtu statf to piMfuit theiTi to work with students in 
l;o>u{)^ sin.ill ent>ni(h to ijive caih student »* chance to discuss and 
evaluate his owti developint; ideas about educational cums, orju;ani- 
satljin, .'ud |)racii*/es. Because wc AVr j)ersn.uled that tliis work c^f 
helpim^ te.n hers t^aiti rt*al coitipetee.c • if the use of modern nunhods 
is coniplcx and dem.nuiiii'^, we consider that measures sliouhl Ix* 
taken tt» e^I^nre that tin* stalhni^ of the colh^v's is sulhcietu tor iis 
achievem»tu. It is sii^niticant that the l'M)2 Cloirunission oti Kduca- 
tion letonmiecded an inunediate improvement of the slalliMi; 
ratio to 1 lecturer U) If) students, and its soon as teaduT supply 
[)i'rmitied» a turib(T impiovcmeiu of 1:12. The teachers college 
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principals ! av< rcrrr;tlv rmmimcndrd that a ratio of 1:12 is 
c.^smtial to at Icasi nurt pivsont rr([uirrnuMits and it is apparent that 
ihr j)rcsrnt ratio of 1 :\{)J> is inadrquatr to mvci prrsoiil drniaiids. 
I'hrrr is also a s<Tious lack of aiu iilary staff wlio could cnal>lc 
i:*cturcrs to spciul rnon* time workiiij^^ witli stadiMiis by rrlirviiif' 
tlicm of much of their routine work. 

*I*hc working party re* onunciuls: 

ii. 7 hfit llw .shqjhr^ and nsounr^ of tair/in\ (ol/t\iirs be strm^ithcned to 
tufihh ihiru It) tift tirrlr nmt the ih'fmmii\ of mtnlern tea her education 
a! hnlh f>fe*\(}ne'- aud eontinuin:'^ edueation lecrlw 

Ihi* nci'd for cU \ i'lc>j)i!nr it-aclicrs centres or resource centres ha^; 
hrrn raised in srveral reports on tlie CDniinuins? education of teachers 
and is ineniicmed in our report in < hapters 11 and 11. dealing with 
till- ctn rii iilum .md learniuL; resoiincs. If the intention is to provide 
samples nf u})-to-(lair leadnni^ materials, books, inctliods, atul 
n-sf»nrcc.. \\:t-,\ the* Wdikiu'^^ party a<;r(M . ihat teaeiiers C(»liei;es 
(f»ul(l ui-l! \u' riiMMiiML^td tn M'Wr .IS rcsjjuree cciures of this t\p<\ 
i hf et»lir'4f.. \\A\r cxpr^N^ed a k U-m liesiiv to servt* as ceiures (f 
pri»tcsMMiial support and ^lini.d.itinn Ibr ail teachtM's in their re'^Mons. 
Howcvi-r. in larger i itirs and in arras where tlu^n* ar<- no traehers 
c(»llrt;rv oiprr t trms f»t traeher re<')in':'e C(*mres W(»idd hi* r< C|uired. 
1 Ur'^r should sri . i- as ihi- main focus of j)rofcssi(»nal ac-ti\ily for their 
rt'-i-.n l>\ pro' idiiii^r ta. iH::' f.»r mcfiiiii's and coursrs, <\s wrll as 
st*r\inLr as if soun »• * fntrr< lur i»*at hers. 

1 h'lf Air inri'tMMUi^ (S'luaitds In' iuIumh in iln* priiuiph'S an<l 
!«'( hnina»-s «>1 icMehiu'.; tnr pfOj/lc uho. thoui^h not ({uaiifn*d iraehcrs. 
!ind thai th»*ir or fnrni of social sir\ier involves ihein in 

tIaiflin'^^ in<M ut tiir:. c»r Ir.idino others. These people in.iv fx- 
uroup-d in a number of caM '^oi if <. ( )ni- 'jrouj) in^ hides such |M ople 

denud nin*N' <*'Ntrict In ahh nurse>. tratlie and ptuii e otueers, 
.uid e\« niii'^ I lass tul«>is. At.ofhrr '^Mouj) lousisis o| pri\atf* teachers 
'•I inuvi' . (laneiiM.:. s]i.fui^ and a \ari«'t\ f»f ((»aehes ,uul sports 
trairjeis. A rhird urnup ( mhi.s fr».m a uide vAivj^r r»f pr<»fessional. 
I)n in. sN. ;iiid iinlu^oial llehb. Tin eontribiuiou to ethuMlion in its 
utd' s' N.-n^'' iri.ide I • all th.*se ,tnd many r»tl!**«* f><*(>()le i< ot* real 
si'^nifi' am e. A lull, r treatment of the teacher »*(hu aii<»n oeeds of 
peiipl:- uidi thesr r: Npnhs:l»ilitie . lias l)een <li \rloprd in a iee<*m 
A(.r.P re[)fwa. 7//. fufurr h'o/f oj '('tarhtr^ (jdh\^*'S, which should be 
rear! In lonjuraM * wiili this ( h.ipier. It seems a Inimical extension 
of their prt Ncru Im.ctiot.s t<»r t< Meln r^ collei»-s to become more 
i!Ui»l\« d in < out abutinu t<Avartls nu'etini^ this need, h . they would 
nr'ed to be j)i-o\ic.ed wiiu the m'cessar\' resources, *IVacluii<; te.ichers 
hov^ to tea^ h is a prinw* funcii(»n ot* iln« <()ll<*i;es and wlunever 
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po>siblc it is desirable that they be cacuuragcd and enabled to oiler 
courses tor ihose members of the comniunity who need some degree 
of trainim? to teaeli oiliers. 

The working party thiTefore reconnnends: 

7. That wherever appropriate, teachers colleges be encouraged and seriiced 
to provid^: courses in teaching techniques for people with part-time 
teaching responsibilitres, 

The preparation of pre-school teachers has been fully covered 
in the 1971 Report of the Committee of Inquiry into Pre-school Education. 
In general terms the report of the committcj* of inquir> recommends 
that these teachers be trained in primary teachers colleges under the 
same conditions as for primary school teachers. Wc agree in general 
w ith the recommendations of this repoxt but explore the matter of 
training for early-cI*ildhood education in more detail in chapter 5. 

The need for teachers colleges to have adequate resources for 
research was stressed in a number of submissions. The working party 
stron(?ly suj^ports this proposal for several reasons. First, it is parti- 
cul -^rly important that teacher education institutions should be able 
to develop effective means for evaluating the degree to which their 
programmes of teacher preparation meet tho needs of the schools 
and the teachers. Second, it is important that teachers college staffs 
should have che professional and material resources to try out and 
evaluate a variety of teaching approaches. Third, there are many 
aspects of teaching i need of careful investigation as a basis for its 
improvement th.it college staffs are well equipped to identify and 
research. Fourth, there appears to be some evidence that teachers 
actively engaged in research tend to be more stimuladng and vital 
in their teaching. The colleges have welcomed the rec?nt intro- 
duction by the Department of Education of a small-scale provision 
for research. 

Tile working party commends this move and reconimendj: 

{J. I hiit teachers colleges he provided with sufficient resources for research 

to enable them to evaluate their programmes effectively and explore new 

l((:rning and teaching approaches. 

Relations of Teachers Colleges IVith Other Tertiary Insti- 
tutions 

There is a growing recognition ot the need to raise teachers' 
(lualifications to the equivalent of graduate level because tiie 
iturea.sing coniplrxity of teaching requires it. As previously ex- 
plained, it is necessary to eiiai)le teachers to build upon their I)ajic 
cjualifications througli contuiuing education courses to become 
ur iduat'.s. Since 1D05 New Zealand teachers have been able to lake 
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u;i?\crsity courses concurrently with teachers college courses- Within 
that general framework of arrangements it is appropriate to ack»^ow- 
ledge the very significant contribution? teacher education made 
particularly by university departments of education, but also by 
many other university subject departments. In recent years closer 
relationships between local universities and colleges in some areas 
have led to some degree of cross-crediting of teachers college courses 
towards credit for degrees. If the more extensive range of cross- 
crediting provision now needed is to be achieved, then the working 
partv agrees with the ACEP report, The Future Role of Teachers 
Colleges^ that this will require even closer relations between univer- 
sities and teachers colleges ir future. We also ar/ee with the recom- 
mendation in the report that both types of institution be encouraged 
to develop forms of cross-crediting arrangements best suited to local 
conditions. Where technical institutes offer the most suitable types of 
course for a particular purpose, tlien they should b<: invited to 
negotiate cross-crediting arrangements. The main objective is to 
ensure the provision of means by which teachers may up-grade their 
quaHfications. The working party fully realises the need for a variety 
of cross-crediting and co-operative teaching arrangements to promote 
the achievement of this result. Local conditions will influence the 
kinds of relationships that can be developed between the teachers 
colleges, universiiies, and technical institutes in particular areas. 
We are particularly concerned that local initiatives be encouraged 
to develoj^ a variety of arrangements. We support the ideas outlined 
in the recent ACEP report, Teacher Education in the Universities, and 
urge the grei^test possible degree of co-operation in the interests of 
better preparing of teachers for their work. 

The working party i commends: 

9. That as a means of further improving teacher education, teachers 
colleges and other tertiary institutions be strongly encouraged to develop 
Uich forms of ' -operation as are appropriate for local conditions. 

Tertiary Level Teacher Education * 

Traditionally teacher education has meant, in New Zealand as 
(^Isewhcre. primary and secondary teacher training. The needs of our 
primary and secondary schools have dominated every committee 
which has examined teacher training from the estahlisliment of the 
first primary truinincj programme in Ouigo in 1R75 to the recent 
reports of the Advisf)ry Council on Educational Planning. 

Witfi the rapid G^n.wth of tertiary education this approach is no 
longer adequate. The need to improve the quality of learning and 
leaching at thr tertian* level is being increasingly rec(jgiiis<*d hv 
students' and teachers' organisations, and the working party hrlievcs 
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that tlu* C()ncr{)t tirttMchc^r cducutiun as a fontinuous, co-ordinatod 
process should he applied in institutes, universities, and teachers 
eoll(*m*s as Well as in the schools, 

'1 he estahlislimeut of a tutor traiuiui? unit at the Clentral Institute 
of 'iec!iuoloi;y and of liigher-edueation resi'areh and advisory units 
in several ol' the universities is only u Hrst step. No prc^urunuue has 
been introchiced in any t(*aeluu*s college; the tutor trainini? unit has 
to date only provided pr(*-service trainin<;t and the stailin;j[ of the 
uni\e!'sity adv isory units is nuninial. All tertiary institiuions should 
he encouraged to undertake the kind of internal stalf-traininj^ 
pro^jranunes which the \vin kin."L» i>arty i)roi)oses for schools. kind 
of l)n)i2;i'annne needid wonM ranije from urientation-type coursers for 
newiy-appointcd ^tviif to assistance i'or senior teaching and adminis- 
trative statu Kor example, help in the identification and considera- 
tion of ?he in>titution's overall aims and tliL* sj>ecilic objectives of 
individiuil (h'jjartmenis and courses; cle\elopment oi' assessment 
>kills: .uul the u.^e (»f teacluni; aids. 

WilaaM" intl>rniation on the dewlopment of such insiiiutit»n-based 
pro'^ianun*'- i> availabU* as a i'* '^all oi'the experiences of a number of 
Ausir.dian nniv cisities uver the past dt*cade. The experience* of the 
six Australian Clentres Ibr lliuher I'.di-cation Research and l)eveh)p- 
ment sucuf ».t^ that such internal units have xahu* as ''chanije ai^eiUs'\ 
It aKo suui;r>ts that bec<uise staff resources in this new field an* 
r'Xlrenn-K li:ni!e<l there is a clear nee<l Ibr national le\'el co-o]ieration 
wher- \er |)i>-**ilili\ and li-i" erf/>^-ft rtiiisaiion ni' ideas and experiences 
l.«-iue<-i! iM-tiMMi('!i> at ihf local U*\el. \\ i* vaAc, ibr example, tlu* 
Mvfiia^li Diploina Higher l-.dncatiou which has been bileri*(h as a 
iMjlif. <jf dfiiia-i\it = * j)()licy» to a mixture ot teacl . i* from 0(IlK^^•es of 
ad\a:U(.l e(h.h aiiur. tt.a■!ie!^ tolle^is. and univeisiMes, 

W ith re^;>l^•t u> let i;!ueal iuNlilutes in New Zealand tla- c iitcria 
u<eJ lor ai/jv 'imnieM to ti-aehim; i)osiiioMs art* sii^nilicautly but 
uiifl' i^J. iuld,!;. diir'-K-nl lro:n tho'^e i*t!ier si-ciions uf the educa- 
{'uf\\ >V'.'« in. L-MMiiial re(jiiiieu»enls ibr almo>l e\eiy i)osition ari* 
relr^.u.t \ { '( aii< I'.al eNpeii* \u t- iuid an *ij)p!'(,pri*Ue vocational 
(jiMii;!- . I'a ti. .\> » Cf ni':e(jnt r'a e ihe a\era';i* *v;4e <A' Intois when 
lir-a tjpj;. .ii.U'd p!(»b;:l)lv exceeds \]\) yeaa-s: (jualillcalions lield by 
liUf-i'v e«»\<-r tla* whole speetinm iVoin nolhini^ .but experience*;, 
tiiU'U'^h Hade aiid tcehnieia.n (ertilicaUs, to membership o^ pro- 
IcNM* Mial iiistiinti^ iUid univ ersiiy (;uali Ilea lions; and \ i*r\ few 
iw.nrs !i< ld a. i .^^uised leach'Ts' • iM'tilicue. It isapi>a!(*nt t.hereibrc* 
tiiai ^pi". i.i' pjuvi^iiai -iin^i be made for the pi olessitJiial cciueatiou 
nl irav i: •r^ iu t"t !mi' al invlituir-:. 

I lie recciil e>tablishmeni e»f a central tutor training unit is *m 
im[)oitam dt \elo|)ine!n, but it cannot meel »dl tin* tiainini^ needs 
of l<-el:ni< id iu^litute ^tal}* includini? 'rechnical C(Jt*respond(*ntc 
In-iiiute t:U'»ii and pcUt-time teU)rs. We theiel'ore iccomniend: 
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10. a' That all untraifwd Uachers appointtd to a tahnual insli lute for 
tke first time under take a common training programme: 

b} That :'oiuntur\ study pro iiramme> he introduced which proiide an 
opportunity for full-time tutors to undertake studies leadin^^ to an 
appropriate teachers^ qualification, and Jor part-time tutors to under- 
take studies which u ill enable them to perform their du:ies as teachers 
zcith jiireater confidence and ef ictiveness. 

We aiv aware that stafl-traininc seminars have been organised 
over the years in some Xew Zeahmd universities, and that there are 
a number of substantial stall-training sc hrmes in the I'nited King- 
dom. Hut we would Hke to draw attention to some recent de\ek)p- 
ments in Britain whicli could well be studied in Xew Zealand, We 
note, for example, thai the British University Grants Committee 
lias set up an educational development subcommittee which will be 
rt^ponsiblo for the allocation of a substantial sum to applicants 
puttiii'j forwcird propoul? for curriculum c\])erimt*ntaiion and the 
developmtMU (»f r.cw teachin-^ nieiiiods - partici:!ai ly in llie area of 
educational l'-chT>oIn'T\ . W'v unte. also, tlie recent ;:p;*-ointment of a 
ctw rdinator to t!i- Committee of \*ice-ChanccIlors and Principals 
cstablisiicd tr) prt>mote the ti;iini!:ii (^f uni\ersitv teachers, '"riii** is a 
joint commitie- winch includes represvntativt^s of the Unixersitv 
Grants Commituv, the A<srjci,ition t-f l'ni\cr-ity l\\;chers, and tiie 
\atio:!aI I nion of Stucli*nt'-\ While we :::V nut, t>f cfau'<e, sugi:.csiinn 
tlhJt New /caKiud •uilM^rsltii s s}u)uld loll<>\\ c\act!\ t!^ "same paittMu, 
it dot^s st-em to us tluit \\\r xuv.c i; ripr t'or a more concentrated rifort 
on t!ie pan ot tht* uni'v:*rs:lir»<: and the CiiiM-rsity (iraius Conmiiitee 
It; rncour.it^^r* wil!: the iieces'^ary fmancial h'acl-.in'j: tl\e devi-lop- 
ment of more \vid«'<prt\Kl traij^im:: <ch.emes. and inriovaMon attd 
experiment in tiMcInn': method^ inc hiding the p;ro\isit:n and use 
of appi .UM'iate e(iue,iiiMMal teclmolo-^rv. 

Overall we !)«'Iie\e t" a if die aim of teriiary-Ie' el t<\iclier- 
eclMcatioM pr' urami!u*s is onlv to inu^nn e the t'.-clun'c|ues of the 
individual teaehir, but t(^ idi-ntiiy the le.ichinir o!>jecti\fs <if the 
particular institution and its specialist an-as, then it wiU be essetilial 
to produce many more teachers with a training in hiixher educaticm 
than is pos<iI;!e witli the present limited resources of the already 
e.Ual>!islied or propost*d teachini; and research uiiits. 

We thereiore recommend: 

11. That ade(juati> proar-imm--^ oj continui.\^ teacher traihini^ he developed 
f)r y-'ijf in all t rtirjy institutions. 

12. Ih'it lo-Jvcrvjit*^. Icchnicd inslifuteSy and teachrs colU\^es explore 
ih possi hilt tie i of co-op :ration both at national and local levels in 
settin'i up training programmes. 

13. That the University Grants Conimitiee consider the setting up oJ a 
joint committer similar in Junction to the educational development 
comnjttee established by tke University Grants Committee in Britain. 
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Chapter 9 VOCATIONAL EDUCATION 



\*ucati(>nal education is a major part of the total pattern of 
lifelong education. The traditional distinctions between vocational 
and non-vocational education are no longer appropriate in a 
modern society where the educational needs of an individual give 
rise to the development of an increasing area of overlap. The time 
is opportune for all forms of education to be accepted as integral 
parts of the educadon system— a system which should be open and 
llexiblc, without rigid distinctions between the various forms of 
education. The report of the UNESCO Committee on Lifelong 
Education, which was discussed in chapter 4, stressed the necessity 
for vocational and non-vocational education to receive equal 
emphasis within the total pattern of lifelong education and high- 
lighted several major areas cf concern in vocational education. It 
also stressed the need for people lO receive continual training 
throughout their working lives. Changes in society and industry 
cause knowledge ar.d skills to become obsolescent. Professional 
people, administrators, technicians, tradesmen, and workers alike 
must now accept the notion of training and more training through- 
out their working lives so that they are equipped to deal with 
changes in their role in the workplace. 

.\ development of particular significance in the broader field of 
vocational education was the passing of the Vocational Training 
Act in 1068 which provided for the establishment of the Vocational 
Traininc; Council to advise Government, Stale departments, in- 
dustry, eorninerce, agricuUure, social welfare, and other interested 
or^ainsations on all aspects of vocational training. The council 
has siresst»d the need for each industry to identify its own training 
needs and has encouraged the estahlislunent of voluntary industrial 
and commercial training boards to develop and co-ordinate 
systematised training for all levels of personnel within their 
industries. There are now 25 industry training boards (at die time of 
writing;. 

.\ related deveh^pment has been in the field of manpower 
planning. The Department of Labour has established a manpower 
planning unit and the New Zealand Council for Educational 
Research is expanding its research activities into this area; both are 
aware of the difliculties in forecasting the supply and demand for 
professional and other manpower— difficulties \Nhich were high- 
lighted by the Education, Training, and Research Committee of 
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ilur Xational Dt^vt-Iopmcnt C:()ntrrcnc'(\ The working party wt'lcoiiK's 
ihcso dcvrl(>[)nu'nis and sm^sst^s the nvvd for adrqualr rcst^arch 
into manpower tn-nds lakin*r full aa-ounl, where possible, of 
probable major chanijes in uclnu»I(>u'v and national policies, in 
order to ensiu'e the eilectix e utilisation of lunnan resources and to 
allow for the plarunng of educational programmes accordingly. 

If schools are to equip their students to adapt to and cope with 
the wf)rknii^ environment and life of society, grcatfT co-ordination 
l)et\vtvn what is learnt in the classroom and what takes place 
outside is necessary. The success of vocational education and 
trainini? is clearly inlluenced by an individual's previous educational, 
family, ; nd community experience. While all students should recei\ e 
ti broad s^-ntTal education which gives them a reasonable standard of 
competency in the basic skills, they should also be given a realistic 
understanding of all aspects of life which they may reasonably be 
expt'Ctt'd to encf)unter; develop such attitudes and values as allow 
th-^m to approach their adult life seeking satisfaction in work and 
leisure; and btr able to accept and meet changing conditions in the 
workplace and outside. 

Secondary school currictila, particularly social studies, English, 
mathematics, and science have been substantially broadened; 
liberal studies is a welcome addition, but there is still a need for 
studie-s which are dearly relevant to conteniporary industry and 
socirty. Every New /ealander comes into contact with, and should 
have a reasonabh- knowledge oi': the business world, (iovernmcnt, 
State departments and local authorities, the trade union movement, 
and mnrr recently the constmier mo\'ement. These and other very 
real and rssential aspects afTectim? conimunity and family life should 
not be overshadowed bv the more dramatic themes of the dav. 

Training of Vocational Training Personnel 

As emphasised in chapter 4 (( Continuing Edtication), we are 
stTiously concerned about the absence of any widespread training 
tc)r ptTsr)ns working in the field ol' contiiuiing education, both 
vocational and non-vocational. The \*ocational Training Coimcil, 
the Central Institute of Technology, and the Industrial Training 
Service c)f the Department of Labour are now developing training 
programmes lor vocational training persoimel, but tor many 
currently working in this field, training is still essentially a process 
of self-i'dncatifjn. 

Thr education of achilt learnct^s is a specialised task; continuing 
\'ocalional education is rapidly expandini^ but the lack of systematic 
conipreb.cnsi\'e training prf)gramnies hinders improvenient of 
vocational training* >revents proftssional standards being achic\ t'd, 
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ami fails lo ulilisr ihc c!f)ss-trnilisaii(ai which ('(Mirdination would 
j)(M*nui. AtifcjMinc i)n)\i^io!i oi* suit»ihlc* wi(l(*sj^rcM(l training" for 
N'oiaiit uai irtii Uiit; pi-rsnuiu-l .uid other adult cchirators is now a 
niatlt-r ol' tn*i;fMr\ , ,»ud while wclroininw ( urrnil dcvrlo|)iM*-tits, wv 
ivi-oimnt-nd : 

1. 'I /ffit thnr /'•' inn.icduite wil'lautUldliou of u commtndalion fa) of the 
n ft i'H I .{ft Inn luiuailiutf^ wvufh: That the Dtparlmevt of 
I\'lut'(i!!i'*f f't' (i^htd fo o>fi:y/ie .v/^-f ///;;■/ u //// the \(iti(ffial douncH 
i'f A(hiU F.diutiiinn and tht Vm'adofifi! 'irdininti (.nutnil to foster 
Jurtlff'y i'xf'tt "*'' rA(d / a jvr adult i^ fie/wrs and trnitu rs in 

Work Orientation 

^a|)|>im•^^ atui slK•l•^•s^ in ailuh lite depi-ud lo a siu'uifieam exti^nt 
on a u. !l-in:nn:i« d rli"\ <- »»!' a ra.i'i er or ila- i)ro,id liekl in whieh 
one \\ i -l-e- »o \\ . 

( )ri»'M.t • !• ;a hnr-r.tinnu \v i:liin t in- eontext oi i;euer.d edia at ion, 
wnieh ir<- ch-^i-'i-.'-d t'» e.h !) i;uli\ Iilaa! to dise()\'ei- his taienu 

to e!i'»oir .r: (»i Mip.itiou, to reliu.* hi :,nenl ' and iheni sueee^s- 
t'uPy -ilin'ild ii!tr(»d'i. «'d ai all lf\'N seronchiry edue.ili.-in, 
pariierii.i? !\ ii is eNiiiiiat'-d lluit il-' p«-!eent of our workiui,^ 
[)op::laUt ii uill reiii;iin a^ t't'h.ai-naM d \v.!i:e and Stdtiry < anu rs 
tlu'rir^ !/m:i t!^ \\«*:k:n'! !i^ t'•i. I hi* prn'^r.UMiiirs ?.h(»uh.i aim to 
j)!"vidt ^iiah !U • \\ ii!i .! t ' .r»i-ii.* undc i -.land !:!«>■ oi' w hat ni.iy leasoi:- 
aMv 1)1* i*\!).;;»d iJi tie* v,^ *-kp:.ie'* .ou! duaild 1 1 J'!^ei^lUsiy avoiil 
riU'lhe: iie^- ihr l:Mditi...ud tei»cie'M \ [n eale<;»>ii.e i.;l)S iwxo *Mh()>e 
I'o. '::rtt*' .:ifvi e I'tj- v.«>. 1. i:' . Al*( :>ti"U imi'-t liK a-^<(l t>n the 

j^ittra!al« i \.eh i m !i ir! i »:i ! . r :i ^»•^, !n a way e.inv-!e:U 

V. • hi' ' : I' T • • ai:d i : < i u . 

i ii.- V n: kin- p.ti tv \\- \:\\r\, \ !• . ' * • a*''i(K*i ;ui(ai i'» the c (»ne«'pi o! 
i\\)ii i^ :A \' .! . \'A\\ M p»*'»Lii .tMinn •. l're-\()t at!ona! 

< »: i.::».u r. I'l.u. : I i'*c. a> e\eui j)l:ii<'(l in th<- 

^*At d !. !>•.;•« ^ -i'-ii) h..* .1 .•: ■>"'• i- i »• '»;« ! «jt < ' aiid we < 
\]\Ai A .''[^\\ oi : jnd "Oi' ■ ^-("A ni : i .unnH'-' eonld re-;idt ia 

:i.r sii!^ ni -'I'lib- til \\\'- r.u'lo! ^\M''h iid.ioil li-e de\ eldpraem 

oi" MH li ji! « i'^^Ki'ii;n«-s. I'.Hi * !iv<- work expcriruee iiel|)s j)Uj)ii-: to 
'Mta ui* ih. :r ahihM* • .uiu inttTf U.. a;;;Mua liie reijuirenieuts of 
n-^nalK r:\tl ;•>!) «)ppni tnni'i.- , a:id It) de\el')p a raunher ol' 
prj ..)n;d ae. ! v/< iai -kill^. 1 heir earrei : eduealiou is ihu*: iniprov(*d, 
.1 * i th.:r ' r tli-'ir tiM. *:r:" sw^tt '.^un a e!e irer luidft sla!idiie^^ ol' Uieir 
j;aj)ih*. and d;«- >tan(hu(Is aia! i ecpiireini iit > of the ecc^nomic 
s'Ctoi-. 1 he iiannha li'.'O d indi'. idiia! paj)il i to partic ular iurnis ui 
iMUpI'.; Mi«ait !>» not an o'e.eeii^c of the t ;-'/'^M-arni»ie, hm in some causes 
.ad- -efpi'-nt fli'ri; ot* eai j)Ioynieiu Cijuld ho traeed u> contacts made 
thp»n^!i \v. rk experiene?-. 

Ill) 
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Onv rxaiupK' ot the <'fircti\ c usi* ot^ work cxprrirnct* is pruviclt'd 
l)y proiiranunrs tor >clrtti*cl j)upils tVoni classes tor l).u'kwarcl 
chiicln-n. 'I'lusr clpUlrtMi liavt* i).irticipaifd in a work-cxpci inuo 
sd»riiir j)art of tlirii* m Ih-oI aiumr. The scluMUC is an vx- 

tririun I'i rla^N:'«)«»ni j)n aiiunr wliiih pi'uvidi-s NtaMtiniial 
cxprrirucrs tur many pupils and assi.sts tlu tu to i;ain .Natislvinm an<l 
.Uainlnl pfnnancnt tinploytuont whrn ihvy Iravc sc!i(H»L It pro- 
vidrs a x'ttiu.; in \vhi< h tlic pupils can i xpcricncc social demands, 
actpiin* m-cc':>ary work }iai)it<, determine tlicir intt'rrsts and apti- 
Uidrs. a!:d. rccrl\r prai tical irainini.; in the world oT work. It nnist, 
orc'-nr^f. 1)1' rarctnlly intri^ratcd iiUd thr full trai'lnm^ j)i'oi;r.innnc. 

Indnxtr\ >hwuld and tluc.^ scrk I'li.op^es in tlic rdncation system, 
Imi eqnaily cchication ha^ a ri^lit to e\i;cct changes in industry . 
lanpii'U !*N and trade unions nuist he prepared to make a major 
cnnirilMUion to the development of the rutnrc workini^ population 
tln'uu ;h i!ie pVi«\iNif)n of (.ppMrtu!iiii«-i |hr w()rk experience, and in 
(h.ip'-in:: traduional tUtiiude^ aoout men's and WiJUirn's roies in 

l -» rn, }:>!»• tin- |)Mieniial .'I' Wt.rk t»rit iilaiion proniammes t^ l)e 
•\.»hi :l' d. ,oal l'» pio\i(ie Un' luiplc nu-matiou in tippri jiriate 

ri' 'ii'. t!:r 'a 'rkiu'^ p.:riy ret t 'iiinH*Ti(!> : 

L\ .s 7/.V.7 < /'//'' >;/•(/ !ni:}it*iti*in f'ftr^taf/;n:r\ !n { \t{ii»l- -itd tif 

;> 'lf':t (ifs - iy"•J!*r^,,^ , ^:'Ut:hl *i{ht it!: i/' irfs 

y J .'! f / /' > /. ;■ / ,. //// fiftr • , y//, \ 

. / ■•/ *l' ' ^/ - / irrt: ' / " . / .( •//. '/ ' / I ' ' /•;•'. I'hn^ 

/■/ " ■ '-i ..'.'/A/ '/,//.■<■ \**/'\f*r.'i\' /"?/../ 

«: !>'! • '. ■ ' .' •' '■/ ' \- ■.'.;/ ; /'^ f'.'. 

VoL'lil'onal Gindance 

,\n ».'>•»! I in :•(•! 17. {\\a\ liie \*« 

( S r • i- i!i '..ei»:''. !:•'« • l » M .♦shu'j: r* • e lalih «t n » p<'! i* .n 
:»•!'.!. '!i : ;••! »■ 1 ; X I !\ , i.. 1 « ■! I: r i ! — •! \ - t' ' .i :ir.itri nunihfr 
I I pi ' pi'* < I i I! I * • lulf :J ( hi> o»I.'. uliit rj s I i li'f M'! \ :e<* r |uin* 

.la t;p~t. L:h- kut -v*. hdu«' mmI i.:i'i'i>t.'»tl:;r-: oT j.«^s .i;.ulaolf jud 
:•. i-T ■•■ t »»; »al.i:t,; .III lM!'»rm» d .Mid \«*:\ M .th 'u .«i.|Mt'.u h 

i.» :i • ;* <»l M( S.I'' - '! ^ ... !. iia!! \ i<l i.il t li( i.r . Inij)i(»\ • (! 

p: \ •.»;:(!:!! \ ii > 1 1 . r-ti : : ■ i . ; ;i ^ < I ■ (1 . (• >'.m*i hri \\ \\\\ po i- ic .ii 

I' -T **! i!iir-M :t '* pr.:v ^ .'! • \: ! rj v\ indn U\\ CMinii^-i e*-. nilu*!* 
.x\>\ ^ !.:. h U'' .id .iMmu \ 1 .1 .11 it Ilia I '^uid.ua'e ollii ei s lu niaint.iin .i 
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first hand atul current kiiovvU-dKc of the working environment. Thv 
function and success of vocational ijuidance depends largelv on 
employers* co-operation and assistance. Industry training boards, 
company training and persoiuu*! departments, and all other in- 
terested orj^anisations luivt* responsibility to ensMP that the 
4{uidancc network is adequately supplied with currciu iactual in* 
formation about existin.i? job opportunities— designed to facilitate 
informed clioice rather than to attract by glossy advertising; and 
must develop closer working relationships witl; the various State 
guidance* and employment agencies. 

There is concern that the importance of vocational guidance 
counselling; in the secondary schools is being submerged. Guidance 
counsellors and teachers within the new guidance network should 
ensure that sufHcient attention is given to vocational guidance, 
along the lines suggested in the report Guidance in Secondary Schools 
whidi recommended: 

That all guidance teachers };c trained in and have an overall rrs- 
ponsihility for all aspc( is of guidanee — ed»icational, vocational, and 
persona! so<:ial. 

The working party therefore recommends: 

3. I'a) I'hal improved pre-senice and in-service trainin^^ together with 
provision for ^Uime-out*' experience in industrVy commerce^ and other 
jield^y be provided for all vocational guidance personnel. 

[\) That increased anphasis he placed on strengthening the voca- 
tiona! '^nidauie elment of all guidance counsellors' work in order to 
^'nsurc that current and future tocational guidance needs are ade^juateh 
met. 

Basic Skills 

1 here is no iirni evicience to suggest tl;»it standards of literacy, 
numeracy, and f^fticy ha\e tallen in recent years. Howe^er, we are 
av.are that employers are \ery concerned al)oiit the lack oi* basi<* 
skills anionic many employees, p»irtieularly in (Kcupatic^ns which 
once atir.ietrd well-qu»ililied aj)[>litants, l)ut are now lorc<'d to 
accept entr.mts with lower educational (jualifications because of 
sfuiety's ri'iing cHpiraiioris, coupled to an c\er increasing range of 
new job opportunities. The tertiary s\stem should not be expected 
to undertake sul)st»intial remedi.il proi^i amines for student.s who, l)y 
«ippreiui« eship or otherwise, are alrea^-y committed to a given 
MiiUirjiiai (oipse. Pi(>\ision of a level of basic skills apj)ropriate fr)r 
the iiarea-ing deioands ot the NN(»rId of today and tomorrow is 
piopfiiy tl)e luu'tioii of the s( hooN. where »idcqualc pro\ ision 
shonh.' br inadr both at piiinar> and secondary le\'els to detect 
and i e. ctt « >;ne pr' :I >h*nis. 
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The working party cotisicU-rs that the current widespread concern 
about standards of basic skills warrants iiuesiigation, and recom- 
mends: 

L a 7 '//(// Ih'' Cunuulutit l)r.,!of>m'i!t I'liil In it^hni to conduct an 
immediate and full investignthn into the pruh'em oj students lackina 
the baui skills and the means hv uhich these, problems may be remedied. 

h) That, follouind this investigation, appropriate programmes to 
overcome any problems in the basic skilU be devh)ped and imptevtented 
throu:^huul primar\ and secondar\ schools. 

Liaison between Industry and Education 

For lifelong education to become a reality, much closer communi- 
cation and co-operation between industry and educational agencies 
.It all lc\els is necessary. We are aware that the X'ocational Training 
Coimcil has played a major role in the development of increased 
liaison bctwtrn industry and the tertiary institutions. However, all 
educational experience plays a major role in the development of the 
individual. Industry and educational agencies at all levels should 
therefore develop a nuich broader system of continuing communi- 
cation throui^h: 

a, Rei^ular seminars and conferences on aspects of education 
which are of maj<jr interest to both industry and education, 
for example, teaching methods, curriculum development, 
Icarnint^ problems, the education of women and of ethnic 
minorities. l-Alncational sprcialists in such fields as teachin.u 
m' tlujds and curriculum development could make a vcrv 
valua!)le contributi(jn to industrial training while indusirv's 
«-xperiise in the hum.m relations and jiersotmel management 
firld <(»uld assist leadership, staif, teachers, and guidann- 
persoinu'l in scIkjoIs. 

I) RrKular disseniin.ition of information and ideas (m siu h 
matlci-. .IS new irainini; leihniques, teai liin.u methods, learn- 
ing proljhnis, .uid other aspects of educalitjn belwren 
industry .md education. 

I he working? parts sees the \ ()e.ui<jnal Training Clountil, which 
has bein established with very Ijrcad terms of reference, as tl;.- 
appropriate body to stimulate and coM.rdinale this incieaH*! 
liaixiu hetwcrn industry and education, and re( oitunends: 

't. .1 'Ihtit thf VncdimwU 'I mining Cminril appoint a liiii^ori oihcer 
if^pon-'ble Jur de:el»pinii and WMntaining liaison between ind'o'r: and 
fducilional <i::,encw> at all lereh. 
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i //.'// /A*' Vnitititmn! 'h'li'uti:'^ niiiUtl to mfwjfi.th' 

Research 

1*1 »« »: ^in >nU| Im* \ fn (' » j< hmmicIi inii i on-i;* hhu r(hu a! ion.! I 
j>n»-?:<-njN .r.irt liijo hoiii iiuluNrr. .mu film .uiuii. 'l\\r '/.va\mh\ 
( 1,. liuMtiwii.il K«•^t^^^^ll is < urr<*mly uiuh*r l.ikini; work in 
il.i .iii'l (Ih* \'o%\iiiuM.il 'IV.iiniui; (i<ai!ui! is icspuii.sihlr tor 

'.t«-n?i-: l^•^(•.lMh In ^ »m .iii.»n.il ir.iiniii'.; i;i nt'r.i!Iy or in anv 
p.n:^ ui.M .^^:>^•' \ ^r lirltl <>! \«k .uii)n.il ir.iinini;"*. Also surh hodit's 

(•:'• i.i! Krj.itionN (!twnif .it lori.i ^^i\^•!^ilv niaint.iin 

.1 (Iom* ini' fr t in t!ii^ \\\)r iimmu'Ii. I'o turlli'-r »uii\;!\ in this 

. 4* ^ .7/// tn/r.f.i />•;. • r n ^* in i: fn '\f .'^fiftit \ :n thf\ /wh/, 

EvaIu«Uton of Profe^islonal or Vocational Training 
Programmes and Teaching of Vccationai Skills 

i.\ : «. i« .M . .( 1 1 .li't ..; : ! .'r« »'.: 1 .tin' nf^ i^ ui t nm nti.: I tniu Ik 'ii ol all 
'» :.ti'. • l'r«>lv« ti in \«Mat.i»n.!t ir-o'-int;. li:» it' ,nc, < •» t'r, 
■ :. '«l'«;n.:'j' o^-'Mvis Nf p»..\i<ii* tin* n«(<' ^.:!\ t\ .ilc.jl r .i n\ ad- 
\ V I . i.ov. if'M'ii'-i! Ml ti'i^ i.i!»i(!|\ t \M.initin'; ti« Itl ol 

< ' I ■ ' • • i. \ > i t t I am . .••!.( r I I* : « i m . »:« r J ! , 1 i.n r; . 1 1"^ .i ad I : n.. i < i u-^ 
I •■: • • i iv r . .' . r :f [ *r ' »| • -'-d 'l.int!!':'^ t i =:i :r 1 j, ■• « :i ! • M .It ( h 
t- : *• ; an :i! M -^' Id d^f < id\ .li i* I" tn* itM-.irili. 
f..d.;.il ■ ■;. ; .:<'\i . • ■. h M ';ui:i*d i!ai>':".-i ll:<- hrld 
t I'-. . I • •. d .i I i .1 nd I - ir i.ii ! ■. .1 . I ill M : . l.i;- t« » t 1 »!)|;-^at ini :^ 
•I ' ' 'I- .d i::':'aliN .i;jd ii.ilti^(i\ w«;aidN» .'nd ll.r 

\ « ■ T I- •? d it ridll'.; ( a. 

! • I :• • f • . ii; ^ 4 » aia)!* *^ a V' » I 'i d a ni . « a \ < m .i i !< »a.d tr»d nin*^ 
*»' ' I"-; . nipli J a^ i « ajip. it in t* ;> I In* U.inu ^\,u\> l.iM'^ln 

ia 'fi .d.i!^ 111 .-M \n\\ I'l'* <>nlv \n<..iiMn.il rdnt. uion 

n Jti ti' « • »*id.ii . •« :a 'aid l« a ni | • ii i (>\ .i a* nri .i| lilut .i- 
't-'i .1*' Jh J val.di.'- i«> .d'. \ i .1 .'ja* 'i-.d rdMt.4'! »n u>ndn<nal 
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throinrh thr tcrhnica! ifistitiitrs mtist conliniu' to a(Tnrd<Hl a 
liiijh priority. It h.u di vdopcd umWr j sotial value systtni whici: 
has (MkI * » M'c it as a '•scttMui^lxM" t hoii'r Inr tlir stutlt'iil who 
lail-i tu I, Mi v t<i univtwMti*" mil t«Mi hrrs ii Hc'^t s. 'I'hc assunip- 
tioii that * t)ri:;ht*' stuclfri? >iu»iiUl l)t* tlisrouraurd troin cliDusini; 
a n<Mi-uni\fT it\ iruimu'iit lor lus liirthcr r(hKatii»n is still too 
priAalnit. In tuiis'.'(|ucmt\ an ovrrsjipply of yraclnatrs is already 
h\ulinu to situations where the soeio-eeononiie <'\peetations of the 
'graduates do not loineiiie uitli jol) upportunilii's. 'leehiiieal insli- 
tutes now olVn a w'hlr wny^r tit'eouiscs. hodi prot'e^^ional ai'.d non- 
po»trs>ini>al. and indit .itioii^ AVi diat ;ui inei^ asiin; muni) r oi 
pn»le<v;iin.tl n)ni-«es will he olVried in the Ihtnre. *l ne ^^uid.uii'e 
ser\i((N ha\e .i T.sponsihiliK to make sttidents a :d pareius awaie 
tfl thr e(in:M-s availahle thuai^h ti*<hnieal institutes, and ot* 

ihr joh opportimitie> av.ulidiU* t(»ll(»vvinn surh iraininv?. 

With thr r\(rpii.»M o* til'' v\att*ilVwnt industry, there is iiiiie 
idi :ti;i- icd'H.daiH A ii; New /t il.md M p!v fni. UiU ih'' lapid 
i<-t h.:< ' 'j;* »!'.Me^<'. *i"*.v lakin-j; i>I.i« c :n.i\ h.r.e a \eiy dr ri<:\r 
( th-, I o;j it;' " li • d'lr.ifiil! i': die hr.iv :uo:o-. ()i:i lerti^-y 

N* t«-m ni!M I d'c t:f('d»»ni tM <tr\«i"j> a \«iy hroad r.oim ot 
vreatit»nal cdur.iiltM hmi only lor umkvr^. hut t'T uiiikeis 

v\h«.M- 4.dh .ti*' in !.r*d updailie.;. (m uhn laee th<* | it^hh^ins 
\mt[i in!) « V. 'n*-^«\ l r» ', jav d in<liour> uill Im- eahnl 

•;;>!(!• 1 . t.ti) :f|r' ihc p> ,i..?!0 ( »t t*»<-s,' pn .iUUni'^', and th<' V.cMkiuL^ 
p.u \y l!.'*: i't":r 'rt .irnnn ikU: 

Tfadw* and Tochnlcian Training 

i :.:.{»■ ;). i . i Ui 0.::-:M; W- \- ..^i\V»d h. ti.r I ' ♦») > 

(,.«•:?• i,,;: .i| !*.t|Miiv iiil.* .iO»":. l I'-ihn .'ti' -li. \\ tiu> 
, .rrip-.^^'' 'i :: . » • ' i • i,.M.cn(l' d li.f -.i!)L h.iM'iu ol ll i* \' .ili'T »l 
li.miiii- CiiM iil llic iiiio-d'H l. >n ot n* !• •/: lalio:. d( ,di:i'ui 

u;th ll'j- ( Miuii'H'itN « ! CiiUit' ivn? . til ft n < hni* ian liaii'i*' '. ( ^iIm r ieti- 
IM»M v.A r« ( '»rn:iifiala(i(tus I'l.idc l)y ih'* eoinnn^-M»n hav** het'u (»v<*f- 
-hjdtiw.d hv il.r,4- two. Scune ^ I* thoM* 'Ahiih d«*s [Ae luil!:er e(»n- 
%id**i i?'«>n aif di-i U-N'-d lu re. 

fa' \. ^ /^».^• of Af*fnr: firrs !v1.n' / eniplnuTs have dillieulty a«s<'ss- 
in«: l\\r t-d'u alional altair.aienl < * sihool leavers. Some allempt t<» 
.M.l\e ih'' |T<»hleni hy iUhiirarilv ado[)tint,' Sehonl (!<'i tilieate as a 
etinveni* ni entry requirement An iitereasini^ number an- asking 
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tt-rfuHiMl iiisiittUfs {(} .».M I by trititi? r.icli randidato's altaifimrm 
in Kir-jhsh and niatlu n;at!;;. 'I*lirsc piacticr:- arc \idicativi' nf a 
iicfd lor iiiuir a|)'.)rc»i)ri.iu» aiul r?)raniii^fiil iiitiTJnalioii rci^ardiiii? 
Iii-i fdii(*a'i«»nal .a*lu(A <-inrnl to lu' .uailablc lo a .school leaver 
\%i-luny to cnier into an aj)|)reiUicrshij) comrarl. ^Nrc i haj)lrr Ki: 

A^^^•^S^lt lit. 

li, Suprntsion of 'IrnininjZ — Y\\v\'v is a nrrd for i>rUcr driiniiiou 
c»t* ilic coinplcnuMitary rolrs played hy employers and technical 
iiiNtitutes uith rci;ard lo ilic education and irauiinm of an apprentice, 
iecluii'. al iiistilutes are 'guided l)y detailed syllabuses, but an 
eniployer\ obli^aiif)n is l)a^i'd on a rudirT.''ntary list of skills speci- 
lied in the relevant apprcnt^'M'ship '^rder. It is .su^gcstcd that in- 
du>iry training l)oards, in association with technical institutes, 
C4'hld .is>Ist employers by developing ot;-the-job training manuals. 
It appn^ed by the appropriate' New Zealand apprenticeship 
c«»nunittce. ^'uch 'uaimals w(»uld facilitate the keeping of adequate 
training reiords and would also pro\ide a more satisfactory basis 
f()i 'jie supervi ;ion 't* appreniicesliip contracts by district apprentice- 
sbij' C(^mmitie<-s. 

c. Full-time P'^'-appuntiteship 'I raining --Many Europea.i coun- 
tries provide \ ear long full-tune courses in a family of trades; 
the>e cou'sts aie followed by work experience und nK)re specialised 
Noealional education. V\\v closest analogs in New Zealand 
would be the pre-appreiuiceshij) scheme for rural Maoris, but tin* 
dilleren.-es are sic^nificant. The commeius made in the commiswon's 
report iei;ardii.j^ b.isic training and irade training :\n adults lead 
to a Ncheine b.ised on : 

.1 If a[)()ropriiile, training to l)e pios idrd in a family of *.rades, 
b, Trainees lo receive a technical ii:stitute-tyi)e l)ursary. 
c 'Irainee> lo h.ue access to N.Z. Trades Certification Board 
(Aumiiiiiio.iN. 

d Tiair.ees to receive a credit of lune when eiUering iiito an 
ippreruiceNlup contr/^'t atler completion of the course. 

e (lourse eiitrv ^landard to be the entry requirement lor the 
trade or trades concerned. 

r 'c bourse to lie <A' 1-ve.ir duration. 

(^f. technical institute secretarial courses.) 

Il is ap[)reciai»ul that adopiirtii of such .i sclieme on anything 
in'fif th.ui an experiment. il b.i>is requlu-^ a major shift in Go\*ern- 
fr.ent poP<**. Ne. erth»les>, the propo^.ll is considered to ha\'<! 
>iillicienl merit ii; I'e justilied as an expcMiment in \oC4itional 
e(!ii( .iti<*n .md to })e particularly appropriate if provided lav one 
id the vm.ilter uade>. 
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ir.ulr trai.iiiii; i;i'rr»*ul!y \>c\\vj^ un<l(*i iak(Mi by a v t^nunwicr si t 
uinl •!■ *.\\r \*t.<.av:» »ual I raiiiiuu ('mMcil a:itl a^k> ih.il *lus iom- 
Miitir (• r\*imin«*; 

a rii.- I (« d tl'i' l)fit(T dciitiiii' »u vvuy rrquircnionts tor 

(\u h Ua<l«*. 

b The lu rd li)r ch»^cr baiscai bctvvoni lUr Drp.ittincvu <il 
L*ib<)iir and Nrw Z^'aland Tradrs (a riiticMlion Hoanl 
in nitl' I iImi Icu al ii|)pr( niii'oliip i nnuuiltcr.s (\in ic.idily rc- 
\ir\v an\ .ip|)rtMili( t*\s pr< me s tlir bo.u'd's rx.uiinuitioM-;. 

(• '\\\r drsir.il/ibiy of a^st*s>itiii: all .ipprtnticcs in iho pa'artical 
>;kills of tbrir tradr, 'Assessments ol >kill made durit-g aitond- 
ano' at eoiuMS are suvtv(rstru as .i partial or even complete 
altrtnati\«' to written exatnin.itions whieii .ire of doiibirul 
validiiv tor many tr.ides, 

d '1 hr desirability of extfiulim^^ bloek eoinse trainin*^ in lien 
of < onrxp»/nd<-net* tuition f«.-r tr.ulrs wbieb are oblii;t*d to 
ai er-pt a[>prrmiees having a Uiw si.iudarcl of liter icy and i>i 
nuiner.jey. 

e 'I'be ad^antaije of trade registration bf)ards formally reC(»ij- 
ni^in^ appropriate* t»Thni< ian lrainin^; and experitMue .is ^n 
alterniitiN (• path to reijistr.itic m, 

1 'Ihr neic<Mty tor conr^es imdertaken in .m apprentier's 
<'\sn timr lo bt* eompnl.Mjry* 

^ I'he fact th.U the present N>stem oi "'ordering'' apj)rentiec> 
lo altr ul block e(iurses is based on time sei\ecl and not on 
e<luiMtional aehie\enuMit and, tmther, that any .ittempf by 
*in in>titutt* to i^roup sttident*^ of simihir .itt.iinnu nl trnds to 
be (alst't by delernicncs o\rr which the in.siiime has no 
( ontiob 

I, '1 hr jll^ti^le.ltion for .m »'\tension of tlie p.*o\ i>ior of teehnie.d 
in^titnt'- l!:usaiits on a pro r.it.i b.isis to .ipjM (Mitices \>iio 
.Utrnd \o!i!i:r.irv bl«jek <^)ur^»*s ;a tin* le\el of 1 r.ide Certili- 
(atf or Athamcd i Viid*- (lerlilieatf. 

i 'I ht* sn'ji;( '»tif)n dial both technical instnntes and examinin<j 
b(Mrds could with ad\ant4it^e make i^reater use ot' the r«*- 
s(»ur^ au<l [)rofrsNii ina.I i xpt-rtiNC (»l tiie Ni*w /imLuuI 
(!ou:i(M l^r Kdue.itional Resraich. 

In V^u^ thf (!onuTiissi(Mi <»t Inquiry into \ ocaiional Kdiaation 
or^ed ino>t snon'^!\ that thr priorities iflatim? to the pio\isinn (»! 
technital iuNiituiv* \\i <U'U b<* n \ifW'*d in (»rdei thiit all sttidents bt- 



M\\r\\ r<i\u\\ jM'ii.rity. \Vc notr witli rci^rd iluit 8 years hwvv pI.mniinT 
ior a ii i^wl to arcntunu d.itr .ipprtMiiirrs 1ms \vi to rnnnnciirc, and 
that l.i' k <'l M'it. acr(»nini(»(l.iliMii inhihiis any cxicnsir)!! of the 

ilir \\t ikiiii: JMUN MHuimiu'iiiN; 

!>. I /idt t':r ■''itl'hn.i of /tf*\!t{s for Urh}i\inn\ nufl appitnlkes he f^rrn 
t'/u-:! /'f;,rih uitk /i^^ttls Jor oth,r hf»t \ f >huUnt.s. 

Education for X.^anagemcnt Responsibilitic«i 

i\ l;>(!ivi(lual wlioi^ l^'^p^Il^il)l:• fnr the wnrk nl'dtlicrs, rcij.ird- 
i ! hi. iii ':i tiic ni '^.uiis.ii ir >n, <>r ihf liaturf nflhr (»i.i;a:uN.i- 
li. • , P ^piiivN irainir.:; in in.ni.ii;r: ial ..ills su that \\v may ctiWaivcly 
ntili • h'linan irM»;nri > ,uid tnfct ditnaials ol' Iiis role i?i thr 
u.'i kf>l.u r. i ni» [>-i;.riMir aDpUts rfjii.illv in chjcatifin and indu^ary, 
ia thf >t p; i:;( ij)ars olii^-r. and en thr lat t<iry lh»'»i. 

Oil! n o! ii.ana-^nMnri't ha> rhaniicd and v\i!l ((Muinuc to 

\ 1... ".SM I, kii.4 a i;rrai*T r«>|r \\\ niana'^rnuMa and while 

^« ••Ts ; ',\.>r!vM' p.'i ipa!i')M in n.ana*;rnu'nl arc still 
uid- td in \\-\\ /> .liand, ai! iM(hcaUMns j)nint to thcr incrcaNinif 
ai'« '-'.'a.a »' •!! indn-try. Man !'4r!ni'!il and lahui'r alik( nerd .i 
\ WW \ V .ii'T 'ai'd. I a.i.idi;,'.; »)! ra'*h m?Ii;t\ iuN s ;uid i»l the pro!»al)le 
l aui.'M'^ i!;;n.''. iw^Iy (»i i.ikf plar<* i:i th«' trame. A similar 
^a^a "fi < \. i> 1 : Wir nari -n-l,n:« Mnhip'i i.«*i\\rcii ■.miooN and inrir 
• i'ldi'Mi-, p.;ifnr., .ind n .M-.imnita 'loday, nian.i'^( mriu skilU 
.!!* .*!••» ni^-'.i-'d Ml .HI i:u r( !^iaL:^ v\ idi* '.aiirty »a'tir|d<; in \\w 
1'" ' I": m:./. >.|.i'i, ,.»!• i;iNta::r'\ i:i.in.»'jrrnt*nf is hct dn.ini; .m 
■>;:. •! t.iai a^pe. t i l il mIv .a ii \ itii s. /< aland\ rtn ri-ni inanaij<'- 

ni :ji »d»:.a*i.:i '.id^ to he tra^nh ni( (| , ;nid olicn tM\Ux littir 
:''i »t .a t tl:.- i' '« -t» ir(( , .j;.t! mn naiu?^ til our siin iiion. 

* - r:''*!!! p' n «i< «'> ar.' c-^' ntial lijr tin* vsrlMjcin*; oT 

' a k»n j'- ; -'Ijiion and th<- pi^dia tiv il\ and i Uici' iu y of thr 
. a vl.'.K'. r,-.(lt t'lr |)al.hr antl pii\at<* ^('('tor•; rnn-t 

t'l I'w '.••»(! t». tthn .iif rn.:n. •;c?s aiu! tiaitr nnioni^as t'» 

• ' Ik ' >;■.'• -rk i- ij i;: d i>i ilwin. 

Kducviiion of \*f omen 

I ir.:diti vKil t'-ndcnc^y lo catr^oriNf joi)s in trrn^s (jI srx is 
rifcr* a \\ \ : Irii is till a niajf ;r lai w»r inhihitii.ir tin opportnnitirs and 
t>i»* p :i^:al i * a:t r i 1 a ion ol v.onvn in \\w iahmir loicc. 
\).\ incjil the* lajnal i\iy Act T'T.?, and ( nr rcat niovi s to introchu'r 
l(••^i^!a. !»>n li) pr»*\ffit di>( riinitianon a«:ainst \vf>tn**n arc major 
e< p> l»)r»%ard, lint I iti\r prov ision alorn* cannot c.>taijhsh trnr 
f(j :aat> oi t;ppalanity. Increased provi^a/n lor trainin,ii;, belter 
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guidance taciliiics, chuuiit*s in ompluyns' attitudes and policies, and 
inctTasrd piM-<*nt an.d coTnit'^Miity awapMirss of tlu* n^'cd \n rlian<j;<* 
{\\r rsprcialioiis ol' rniMi .niu vvonifii ■ pariifularly schoolboys and 
ji;irls. al)<)Ut tlu' 'olr (»t' vvi)ikitn; vvoitirn ait* all turilu'i' i\tn(*«inu'ntal 
u(|uin riiriiiN. WliiU' ilir tuiinlx r ot'i;iilN who inuh'Kakr iiaiuini; on 
Kavint; xcfiool ('(jniparr-; laKourahly \\'\th the ninnh(*r of bov.s, 
\cuk\ i.» piepan* for »i vrry limited ran.m* ol oecnpations. l)iscussiv)n 
of the role of the sceondaiy school in inlluriu;inj( vocational choice 
is coTiiaiiicd in chapter 7, 

Manv married womm with family rrsponsibiliiies wish lo main 
llicir ^ki!i tr.iin l»»r »u'\v occiipaliMUs (iuriir^ ihcir pcriud out ot' 
woik !oti-c. in a!Uicii)»ui(»n i^f t c-cnii y. l irpori ll'ofre?t in Mami" 
j'UUtn;r f /.'///wm'h* suuii«*^tcd that ;-«pari from provision of pari-iinu* 
\vi»rk. Women couh.l ket*]) in touch wiih dev <-|oj)mrnl throui^h 
pr<»\jNion (.f ''oiii-work*' where fe«isil)U', in\iuaion lo re^idar ''o[)en 
'i.iv^", j M^'hi .ili(»M ;» jud liie i^re, iter wse < >f ladio and iehAisionas a 
nn\4tis t jf in>ti ?u lie»ii and tnf»»rniation. The wnrkiii<-i party >u[)ports 
l!n- >iaiei:n'!ii hut u^'uld also hii'hh'_;lrv the need lor industry 
training t)'^^(l^. i-'ei-hlv .d iiiMi-ule^, (he leihnieiini^ Ciei lltiea(ii»n 
Aiiihoi it\ . aiul die 1 r»idi s ( !i rtiti( atioh i*oard la sei-k further posiiiv e 
fuean; ;>io\ idiir: llexihh' li.nniiu^ !or wouk n in (his catei^ory. '1 he 
(•»'iu;urenl work e\perit'!iee re{|uii"eine:it> tor tev'ht ician and trad(* 
t!.tit.inv, i>r.»-^t.iMunev o}ieii ir!\in that women are nnahh' to ut:der- 
l.ik'* iKiiuMe. in dn-'-e (k i-!;|uitii»u-, »iUil while the heaefu i,d a-»pects 
i»t e<'i:i :n?. ni w»»i k expi-rit-itee .ue well r''e'»*;ni^< liie reinihition* 
t!«» i:i:!!!*ii ih^- t t:* esive t niph '\ i.ieat of women iu ;h«•^<• nutjoi ai 'M^. 
r:::i;;--: ii;'i,th'*: li'iilt* • he .'J\tii to iie\ « f ipiu'^^ nIi ort C(»urst- 
t»'t rtana! »mIu! e .md ru.ikii/-,' pro\ i^ior. Inr i ro-^-ei edit ♦ heiw« m 
ih- -e arid Vve.i: e«jt:r>e> a\h\ ««thi-r pio'.^MMnurjes. 

"I n t.u ilii.oe tl-*- ri M";;!ry ol wnmeti to the w*»ik toii e, the vvorkin'4 

p*U tv I reotiun* !ui 

/ ■' I.' .-. / fi f.'f , yd- 'ii 'l :h\ti^ufr\ i\jnli:^' .un^id 

'/ .' » , »i ;v // . /.V (,nin!:); I -^fUfi fl-xihililx and 

/v/ ''' . If,: ■■ ■, . V. 

C ui!t ;aK ih: !■• .jif ijm hiuu.^ ;al pi ( »\ i-ii •ii'-. ..uvl in many < a^es no 
••Kai J «f ernpli »\ meiii P»:h,uinj lrainin'4. Un wonu'U who 
uii'in'.if.e iJtit i.iaiirMi <»r pi e-empl< »wne!U iiaiiiln;^ pu»'4i.nnims. 
\\o:i:i II uiidei lakiu-' <>ii-(ia--j^'h irtiiniie^ ate pai(h hut man\ women, 
fi«»iii !.;« k ol < Miiii(h-UM\ ao 1^ hu i.iot to m i k emph*} uieul widiout 
.itteiiilitr,: • «rii-t:t.:l!on ati* | pM'-emp|o\ luelil ( otll ^es. It should a No he 
U' 'i<l ii.i. iiiiMiit ( j: if r-'.-tiMn atul pi e-riupjoMueut lMiniii'4 is 
lin;;(' d u, M,id!!i'»ual u*-ni: n' ^ r < i,palio;is. 1 he Austiahan I)epail- 
tn«-m t/i l..d>*)iir ha^; leieulU ia.>uinl<-d a hnau\ iaily a^^i^led 

•K- f ■:: -J: M x: . .■• : .o! : i >♦ \ ( . - r.. tj. \ r 



employment traiiunii schrme tor women restricted from employment 
l)y domestic responsibilities; and the recent British report of a Labour 
I\irty Study Group in Britain on Discrimination Against Women 
rrccmmionded that special grants be made to firms training women 
r'>r jobs outside ihc traditional range of women's work, and to lirms 
providing l efrcshcr and retraining opportunities for women returning 
to the work force after marriage. 

The working party considers that the question of financial 
assistafice for married women wishing to undertake training, particu- 
larly in new occupations, should be closely examined and recom- 
mends : 

U). That the Vocational Training Council and the Xational Advisory 
Council on the Employment of Women examine the need for such 
provisions in Sew Zealand and make appropriate recommendations to 
the Covernment. 

Maori} other Polynesian, and other Ethnic Groups 

Chapter lb (Maori Education;, highlights vocational er^ucation 
for the Maori people. Fuvwever, New Zealand now has a large 
Island population ''the recent publication Polynesian and Pakeha in 
.V.^. Education* estimates that the 1971 Census figures for the 
Island population will be approximately 47,000), and a number of 
other major ethnic groups. 

The \ocational 7'»-:uning Council has recently established a 
National Ad\isory Coiumittee on Polynesian Employment anu 
appointed a Polynesian ad\isory ofiicer. These developments have 
laid the foundations for a proper overall study of \ocational needs 
in this area, but tlie wr)rkinc^ party considers that the problems of ^// 
ethnic minorities in the labour force require examination to provide 
.1 sound basis lor tlie establishing of comprehensive educational 
programmes designed to promote better working relationships and 
iiitderstanding between all races. Attention to Polynesian peoples 
ttlone is not enough. 

I'rp maiia.i;(*nuMU, personnel and training specialists, supervisors, 
tnuir union otlictTs, and staff in industry and educational institutions 
sMlfer, to \aryin!j[ extents, IVom a lack oi" knowledge about the needs 
ol tlie differrnt races. Kduc.itional programmes which are specifically 
dr'iiirned to pioinote greater understanding — and which should 
f)reti'ral>ly be conducted in tfie workplace by trained people from all 
lacrs conrerncd -are now needed in New Zealand. Tlie working 
piirt\' th(Tcinr<* reconimcnd:>: 
11. 7 hat the I 'u( aliuml 7 rainint; Couw il be risked to carry out an investiga-^ 
t'.on into thr f>rolflc»ri \ (indnr^d^ of all ethnic minorities iu the labour force 
uith a iif :r impletmnting appropriate educational profirammes. 
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Chapter 10 ClOXTIN'UirV 

One prrsistont theme that has been central to the discussions of 
the working party, whatever area of concern, has been the import- 
ance of provision for a continuous, integrated pattern of education. 
Continuity has received emphasis, whether in consideration of 
early-childhood education, primary-secondary transition, teacher 
education, school and vocational relationships, or school to tertian* 
education. It is part of the overall emphasis on continuing education, 
a concept which has implicit within it the notion that organised 
schooling should itself possess sequence and continuity. 

The problems which arise from organisational and professional 
discontinuitv were highlighted for us when we began to discuss the 
role of the intermediate school. We s<X)n ran into difficulties whicli 
arose, not from considerations of curriculum or methods of teaching, 
but from conflicting claims about the appropriate *'professionar' 
placement of the intermediate school — as essentially primar>- or 
secondary' in its orientation. As we studied this **grey" area between 
the two services it became increasingly evident that the existence and 
future development of the intermediate scliool raises fundamental 
questions concerning the validity of the primarN-secondar)* dicho- 
tomy, and exp<-)ses the educational vulnerability of the distinction. 
But before examining the implications of this dichotomy more 
closely, we need to make a brief historical excursion to remind 
ourselves that the problem of continuity in the system is not new, and 
that its resolution has resisted the suggestions and recommendatiotis 
of many committees and studies much more formidable than our 
own. 

Discussion and debate on ways of achieving more continuity and 
co-ordination within the New Zealand pattern of schooling may be 
documented for at least a century. If anything, there is probably less 
controversy at present on certain aspects of this issue than at earlier 
times. Problems of co-ordination and unification have indeed figured 
prominently in the terms of reference for a steady succession of 
commissions of inquiry*. These begin with the first commission set 
u[) within a year of the 1877 Act, a Royal Commission on University 
Kducaiion 1871) , and proceed on to the Cohen Commission (1912 : 
the SyUabus Revision Committee '1928;; the Recess Education 
Committee 1930 : and finally the Currie Commission '19G2;. 
The Currie Commission viewed the question of continuity and 



co-ordination as a matter of urgent importance and its report deals 
at length wiili questions of administrative unification, structural 
change, and curricuhini (*o-ordinaiioiK 

Klloris to iinpi*()\'(* achninistralivt* co-ordination ha\(\ liowevtM', 
met with Utile success. In passing, we might note that the Depari- 
nuMU ofKducation organised its first Conlerence as long ago as 1910 
to consider *'the broad questions . , • t>eanng upon tlic co-ordination 
of the several parts of the system". Beginning with Stout (1886), 
Hanan fl916\ Atmore (1930), Fraser (1939), a variety of reports 
of proposals luive also been placed before Parliament with the 
object of achitA'ing greatc^r co-ordinaiion at the local or national 
levels. So l\\v no Goverinnent has been bold enough to pass legisla- 
ti<in to resiructinv the administrative system. 

Hut it would be unfair lo judge progress purely in terms of ad- 
ministrative advcUice; as a working party we are concerned with 
professional liaison among teachers, and especially with N'oluniary 
personal (*o-(»pcrati()n within the profession. While there will l)e 
geiuMMl auifrmcnt that there is still sc(;pe for nuich improvement 
in t!u* eoUaboraiion of teachers both bt^tween different levels of iht* 
sy.stem, and .ilso within particular sc1k)o1s or institutions, we also 
acknowledge that a progressive movement towards better liaison 
has l)een taking phue, espi-cially in certain areas of curriculum 
phuming and the preparation of teaching materials. We need to 
consi<ler the nature and extent of this liaison as well as tlie "j)ro- 
ftssicjiiar* problems which ari.s<' from the primary-secondary 
di>tinction. 

I.iai-ioiK co-i ii'clinatirui, and comimiity are very much a matter 
of n*latir)n^liips which exist in :\ local cr>mnumity betwe(*n groups of 
ntMiihbourini^ schools. It is importaiu to recognise, then, that the 
realities (;f the situation \'ary widely and that the opportunities for 
\ohmtary pro!*^ssit)nal or social activity among the teachers of 
small towns an* wry different from tlif)se a\'ailal)le to teachers in 
the sprawlin'4 *^nl)nrb> ol'tlu* larger cities. Similarly, then* ar( many 
diff'-reiiees belwt^t^i sehooN in tradition, status, and clientel(\ e\'en 
though certain j)atterns ;nv conunonly recurrent. Such differences 
'-liow up \ery el(*ai'ly, for (*xample, when mw examines tii<' varietv of 
.Ue()graphical and soci.d envin)nmt^nts within which contributing, 
iiUt*rme(liate, and secondary schools exist. In brief, quite straight- 
forward facts such as enrolment patttTus will often determiiu' wiiat 
is feasibh^ in terms of cf)llaboratif)n o\'<t such things as curriculimi 
planning, exchange r^f information about pupils, tlu'. sharin.P[ (>f 
textl)ooks, jf)int spoils activity, or conuuunications to parents. 
Discussions on ini[)rovin^ co-ordination between schools frequently 
rest on g(*n<*ralisatit)ns and ignore tin* actual contexts of the schools 
concerned. More than a decade ago, J. K. Watson, in a national 
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inquiry winch alK^niptrd lo cxaniiiu* tluse facts critically, concliuUtl 
that in a third ofthe situations (Where iiitcrnicdiatc schools existed) 
co-operation was ah'eady about as close as one niii^ht n^asoiiably 
rxpect, an(! in ;iiu)ih(M" third it was tViendly and corcHal it' not so 
vtM'v *u*li\(**. Any c^oncn tc^d tMlori. thtM'rtbrt\ to iniprn\e liaison and 
C{jll*ih(»ration in these cHstriins, or in those* oth(*r j)hices wIkm'c* the 
atm(»sphere is apathetic, inditlereiU, or mildly liostile will refpiire 
skilful leadership and adininistiati\ e st^nsitivity, 

The liaison we have been discussini; is a liaison witlrin the present 
administrative and professional stiuctuie, but we nei^d to turn to 
the edueational implications of tlu* discoiuiiuuty which we have 
criticised. Al the muset we should re-e!nphasi^(» that it is not just a 
matten»f primary-imcnnediati'-seC(.jn<lary relatic)nship.s; for example 
primary teachers need to take positi\e steps to learn mure about 
earl\ -<-hiIilhood edueation so that cliildn^n coming imo primary 
schools will nio\'e into an enviroiuncnt wliich is closely related to 
that which th(*y Iia\(' experienced in their earlier years, TIkm'c* is 
at prrsciu lutl(* iU'tiw liaison between primary tea(*hers a..d those 
wl;t» work in tht* (\n1y-c!uldhood area, Tluvse two ijroiips have in the 
past traint^d in ditferent institutions; methods of pareiUal invoUe- 
^nciU ha\r \'ari(*d widely; and cuiricula Ikim' becMi hiri;(*ly unco 
ordin*Ufd, \\r realise that tliis is a complex and diflicult questir)n 
l)ut with an incnMsin^ number of children receiving some* form of 
(*arly-childhood education it will l)e important to ensure that a 
further major discontinuity is not aIIow<*d to develop within our 
systt*nu Secoiuhu'y schools and tertiary institutions also lurd to 
iniprov(* the ilow of inff>rmati(>n amon^ themseKfs, and to accept 
soiuc* of the responsibility for seeini^ that the stuch^iu's transitional 
e\})er!ences arc* understof)d and reasonably pro\id(»d for. 

But, undoubt(*dIy, tlu' major problem remains that of the di\ision 
between primary and SiHf>nd*u*y schools. We know that there is no 
simple administr;*iii\<* solution as far as the coiUrol oi schools is 
roneerned, but })eiie\ f that the i>robh*m is mainly professional and 
lari^fly llie product of particular historical circumstances which we 
rannoi iirnoic* biu which shf>uld not cf)iuinue to dominate us. We 
liave made n^ference in the discussion on j)rimary education to the 
'\si»eond-lH*st" attitude towards primary sf'ho(;Is which has been 
})reval(*nt. We need also to recognise that secondary education 
developed, n(;t as a rcvsj^onst* to the elemeiuary educational needs 
of tlie numy, but as a privilege for the lew. 

This concept of s(*condary educati(jn as a privilege has cotuimied 
in llie niinds of some* scn'ondary educators and pareiUs, who ha\''^ 
as a result expected pupils to feel j^iMteful. Expectations of gratitude 

lor KthualioiKil R: -r.in h» l'.»>4. 
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by tcarhfTS for sm which in fart they arc rrquircd to render 
have sometimes had imfortunatc rotisequences. Some teachers have 
felt hurt, frustrated or atinoycd when this gratitude lias not been 
evident, and they have reacted in a variety of ways from cnitrajEje 
to disilhisiruK Pupils, too* have ^rMnctim(s reacted badly \n the idea 
that teachers were doinq them a favour by teacluui:: them. 

With the advent of secondary education for all there was Httic 
alteration to the traditif)nal structure of many secondary schools. 
Although there have been important curriculum developments 
schools have often been reluctant to implement change and often 
change that has occurred has resulted from pragmatic necessity 
rather than from considered intent. The urgent need to break out 
of the constraints of the traditional framework is already reflected 
in the much quoted Education in Change*. We believe that these 
circumstances have resulted in inconsistencies which mark the 
organisation of New Zealand education today, and which promote 
unnecessary professional conflicts. 

Th<* **p^''^^l^*^^*" concept has in numy subtle ways perpetuated 
aspects of so-called '^academic" secondary sciiools which have 
often been no longer appropriate and which have in some instances 
hren deleterious to pupils, staff, and the system. We have, for 
example, a marked persistence with subjects whicli were originally 
intended for entrance into the professions, and which are not 
necessarily appropriate to general education. This subject-oriented 
curriculum has encouraged the persistence of instructional tech- 
niques which dej)end upon the '^gratitude /punishment" concept 
for their success. 'I'his subject preoccupation can also be seen as a 
form of training for professional elitism. "Other'' subjects ha\e 
been seen as academically inferior and the academic institution 
has been credited with superior status. 

The disquiet of secondary schooi principals and staff at the 
obvious lack of fit between their contemporary intake of pupils and 
a patched-up system has resulted in a great deal of effort and good 
intention to remedy the situation: curriculum de\eh>pment has 
been seen as a j)articularly significant area for improvement; 
guidance has been stressed; re-orgiUiisation of class structure has 
l)een alteinpied; and teacher <*ducation has been expected to do 
mira< les. What nuist be now r<-cognised is that the arbitrary divisions 
fif primary and secondary are not only no longer organisationally 
necess.ny; t!icy are <'duc»uionally restrictive, and even distortinir. 
.V'^ has bc*eu pointed out cNcwhere in our repoi t there is a ver\' wide 
ran^e of indi\ idual dillcr<*nces in any one age group. This has a 
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IxMring on tcachinj; .stylis atui roiUcnt; for example, if there h such 
a thing as a traditional ^'secondary" approach to subject matter and 
iN method of presentation, as handled by a well-qualified **subje( t'' 
specialist, then there are some pupils of 10, 11, and 12 years of age 
who would benefit from such .in approach. Hy the same token \\\nr 
are some pupils of i:i, 14, and IT; who would benefu from the 
traditional primary ap{;roach to subject integration and teaching 
technique. The distinction between the two modes of approach is so 
artiticia! in the face of the range of individual differences in ability, 
interest, and experience that it is no longer justitiable. 

The Intermediate School 

One major implication of all tiiat we have been saying is that 
there is a need for flexibility in school organisation, in teacher usage, 
and in the education of teachers. As far as school organisation is 
cum erned, wt* have already recommended experimental variations 
in our discussion of secondary education f chapter 7), but we come 
back to the intermediate school as an issue of particular importance. 
If we can stand aside from any ])rofes£ional niU\giance which we 
might have to primary or sec«;ndary education, and take a dis- 
passionate view of the strongly defensive stance adopted by the 
primary apologists whenever intermediate schools are criticised, 
along with the equally strong assertions of secondary apologists 
that the intermediate years are properly a part of secondary schooling 
--WC can hardly avoid the conclusion that the whole tedious and 
sometimrs acrimonious debate is, in some respects, an artifact of 
professional separatism which has very little relationship to the 
nreds and characteristics of individual learners. 

By introducing this illustration we are not suggesting that inter- 
mediate schools have not l)rought about a grrater degree of co- 
ordination in the system. Indeed, one of the principal reasons for the 
structural modification licgun 50 years ago by introuuciui? such 
*tl,oois was to :»chi'Ae ^M•t•at^r continuity. While we may have 
irsfi\aii»Mis about the rxtrnt to which the full advantages of lliis 
p'orgaiii^ation ha\'i- y<-t \)vv\\ realised ihcvr is ample cNidencc to 
show that intrrmrdiate scIkxjU liaw grncrally facilitated this 
ohjtHtise. M<^reo\<T, l)e(ause ol tl::- added advantages ol con- 
>oli(lation they have alsr) generally a(*hie\ed consid<Table success in 
pros idiuu; a bro.id«'r, better-balanced curriculum for the age group 
the\- ser\ <', more efleciis t» use of facilities, and fuUer use of tlu* talents 
and c|ualiheatious ol the teachers available to them; and many 
ha\e a!<() initiated [)r(»^rammes of commnnits' invoKt-ment. i'o 
further the irnprosenients brr)Ut:hl about by this structural reloini, 
lt;(* (:^>mrni^^i<•^ on K(lucati(»n in rec(jmmended that iiuer- 

n>e*liale st liools be rename<l junior high sc hools, that stuondaiy 
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f(hi( .itirwi tnr alt pupils sIkimM Ix ^iu at Form 1, that thv stalliitif 
(»i ihr n'tumud imcrnndiatf scliools br c«ilculatal on ihv mimluT 
<»r wr^'kly trarhiiiLi; half d.ivs .is in tlir srcoiulary n'uulatiunsi, 
that irarlirrs in thrsc ><Ihh>Is Iia\«' aci'ivss t{) boih tlir priniary and 
-••I ir\ 'ii^i^. rJMi it»\ .!in| ih.U s»:pr! iiitfiidriils Nliould 

pn»::iotc joini rdtrMuillrrs ai tia' IiumI Wwl lo I'uillirr junio! hiyli 
M ht)i»i and srru!idar\ ('n-(»p«Tati()ii. 

If! tait, lilt' ri)!uini'»si(Mt uxmW tin Irwrr than lIO n'ComiucMdations 
on tlii^ .suhjrci, aM aimrd ai iinprov iiii^ iu^ordiiuuion and con- 
lif:iiiu i/rtut-rii (lie |>ri!!Kn\ .iiid stToiid.nA' lr\rls ol'ilu* systrui by 
»'Mni(liii^ till* )iiiiinr Iiiu'Ii srhndl nv iiilrnurdiatr m'IiooI rrdi-^anisa- 
t'M'] .In i.ipidiv a^ j)c)^^ibK'. Ihrsr rrrciinnirfidatioiis t'olluw on 
dirrttly and rrlli-rli'd \f!V siuniliiMntly ) tlir strnrinral ami curri- 
i nl n* ii-lui nis bri^nn during thr P^liHs. 'l*li\'y arr also ron.sistrnt 
widi (br rriinnnu ndatinns whiili rnu ix^'d tVom Watson's stndy ol' 
inl<Tn;( <lia{'- M hooliiii;. 

rii.it -'a b liini riTonmit- ndatioiis ha\r not yn bfrii ini|)Irnirntrd 
is pt'r!iaf)> ii lurtlirr rrflrc iion nl'iMt* athniiiistratix'r and proirssional 
(bM< niim'itv \\birli still exists Ix'twrrn titr priin.u'v* and sccor.dary 
\\«- bflic\r M\ .idrfju.itr a|)prr\-iati()ii ol tbc potential 
ol and otbrr .litiTiiatiM s lor rrsinu'ini iin^ ila* ort^ani^ation (>t* 
ibe s( b(>-il Nysirni at this time will la't be achieved until the lari;<T 
is^ne b.is be*'n resolved, namely tia* creation nf a mtified teachin'4 
pro!rssii)n aIon<j wiili a sjnele inspectorate and an .abninisiratiso 
-siructtire which elimin.ites r.illier ibtin rcinlori'cs .sejKu'aleness, 

The Teaching Profession 

\^ tar .1- lle\i!)i;ity in teacher depldvnient is coiaerned in 
|)a: tic'.lar, tlie nioM'inenl of teachers between [e\e|sol s' lioolinij 
w*' h.i\e a hisi(»rv ot* a lar'j:eK one w.iy movement ol |)!imary- 
tiained teaclieis into the seeond.iry srr\ ice. rrecpa'iitly this move 
h.is oecnred alter tla* teaeli'-r has ^Miiied a posl teaclier-trainini; 
nni^eiNity ( puililie.itioi.. .uul it nM\ well l)e tluit many such teacliers' 
iiriumal ambitioii; ueif t<i leach at a sec<»nd.iry level. It is diflicidf 
to dei« rniine whether liiis iiitinx ot priniarv-tr.iined teacln-is has had 
mncli, it any, elleet on teai hin^ .md or^.inivitioual approat hes in 
iIm s'-icjiidais s\siein. 1 he reverse llovv is mncli less IrctpaMit; there 
exiNi nnii h mure dilhculi .idmini^trative barriers limitin?;: tin* e<isy 
at eess n| the sec i )nda 1 v-t r.i i lied te.icher to the j)riniary s\sirni. For 
lA.imple, the re^isidfi of Mainuil .md 'IVclinical Regulations has 
,iltei ted proTiu>ti<itial oppot tniiities lor speci.ilists in the inter- 
mediate area. 

lhal the Ik-u In t)ne-\\.i\ is « an>e |(ir cnncein, p*uticidarly tis the 
ip-er vsit\ t»» f i-iaiti .i b.d.iiu e ol male tea( hiTs in**the priniar\ schools 
is lik( U til l>e cutupromised ,iu P>7-!, t^i percent ot' primary teachers 
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wore woninp. But also, iUvw arr many trachcrs in ihv srcondary 
srrvitv wlin i'fuilcl niakr a sirony conirihution to primary education. 
Ont* factor in this ont*-\v;iy movcnuMii is the salary ditlcn-ntial : 
<*xtra salary is a stroma atir.iclinti to a icacln-r who is Ijriu^iiv^ up a 
N(>nmj t.fnnly. 1 hi^ is not limiltcl, hu\v<Ac!\ to tin- vouui^ Icachci : 
it is rrlhrtcd in principals* s.ilarics as well, HowcNer, at the point of 
rrcruitnitMU, tlu're arc cncouraijinii; siu[ns that thr primary service 
is attr.H tiu'^ iucrea>ini( nmnbers of applicants. Recruitment is 
hiioyant aud in th«' past S y(\trs entry to primary teachers traimni^ 
cuurscs is increasimrly c()mj)etiti\ <\ More **un<'omn]ill<'(l i^radual'^s'' 
than hithrri.i appt-ai* to \)r lakiny up prim.iry liMchinu as a rareer. 

*l'h(* workiu'^ parly nolrs with satisfaction the ('Xlent to which the 
profiNsintuU oi<4aiiisati«Mis alr«-a(iy co-<)j)erate and the present mo\rs 
ti»w.u*ds a more formal Iinka^e, Nouftheless. despite these healthy 
siijns. it appeal s to us that the first stej) in In't^akini; down j)r()ressionaI 
harri<Ts is the <'nMti(>n of a common salary sralr based on experience, 
rt'le\ant qualilicali'.ns. and weight <if rt^jjonsihility. We tliink that 
Ku k oi' mnvemnu f<»\\ards eontiiniitx' may ha\'e <lernmed in lan^t* 
|>a!i from her in^rciiriiy with all its (limt-nsidUs of status, salary, 
or .icadrttiir jr.il()u>.y. It is 'sNcntial. therefore, tliat as we ur.uc 
(ii.il tt-aehers and tin* ediaation NXMt-m as a wh(»h' should j)rom</te 
contimiily, so we sh'tuM aKo uri^r that teaelieis he i:i\ en a conunou 
pr» h•^^i'»rlaI and orisuiis.itional sceuritN' which is hased on criteria 
uhii h a{)ply to ihe prohs^ion a^ a uhoh*. In spite (»f tin- totuph'xily 
n| il'.ix is.\r .ttiu the (Irrp.seaird admini^ti ati\ e dillieult ics iuv()!\<(l, 
\M* tlii.ik \\r should (h ( latr our mind on th»' matt<-r, and reconuneml 
ai i *M(lite^K : 

K '//."if *httt' //'• (I unif:t'*l lir'ntunx tvnl stcntuhirx t,th'liiv*^ sen it t in .\Wr 

t:tf*'\ o/ >\ .^/^;Vf■ .sdlinv srulr: atifl tlhtt (Hfjt'tt ntifyfs bi 

-i'Ji:n\ fihfi ti/'f ointrrr}! Lt' ftlaff /i t't t x/h t it*f:rt\ tt'ltrunf qualificdtioH.s^ 
/ :i,rj:t of it ^!'ur sihdifx f'unitf/. 

J. 7 /.'.'/ f/n\ f'Fof, sslof:/:/ nti'lwnti'fu rxlrf!'! tn rA! ifw sN/f^dtif'.'^ aud 
-i. 7/''.'' th tit 'i Pt'iior I'tnft \sinr :! tt>:i/:,r or^tniis ftinr.K^ fhr .Wu 

1 f'/if i'f'f ^* ,1m/>. //////;.v. It' rrfiur*!*"/ tn w .' ///) d joirt fnft.mitt* *' tn \tu(lv 
find nit'ars n{ vuKitr^ tnudiih i/ir t'\tfihli\httu *tt a sin;J!^U 
f^rc/witirt'il nf'^fif,'' yfitian /or Itdchfrs. 

The Education of Teachern 

\\"r ha\»' alrrady dralt \rry fiilK' with this topie iii a pre\'ious 
ehapl(*r . hm wish to hii^hhi^ht the p.uticul.ir aspects of t<*acher 
educatit/u whii'h h.i\e .i l)eariny aw continuity. There is no real 
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liisuu y ot cuinbiiuHl or iiitoyriiird traluiiig of primary and srcoadary 
tiMrhcrs iti xU\< country. Indrrd, \hv history is lartjdy one of a 
sliui;i;lr for iiiufpciidciu (\ ciiluiiii.illnm In the t ^l.il)li>hnuMit (;f the 
S<ic»Tidary 'ieaehns (lolh^yi- at Auckland and the Secondary 
l)i\i^ion at Chi islchiuch. i his history, h.is, liowever, been coh)ined 
by (litFerenees in modes r)f (*ntry to primary and secondary teachinji 
ser\iers. C^ertitication lias h)ng l)cen necessary in the primary area, 
whereas rei(istration 1.4 noi yet a reahty in the secondary field. 
C^onsecjueiuly, the notion of teacher education for the secondary 
urea is a conipaiatively novel one. Tiie concept of integrated 
primary and secondary teacher echication witliin a cHmate of pro- 
i*tS5ior..il unity, organisational freedom of tcaclier movement 
hetwren services, or total curriculum planning has never been 
s<M*iously can\assed in New Zealand. And yet it is within the field 
of te*icher education that wc would expect to find the most en- 
lightened and forward-looking thuiking on the whole problem of 
continuitv. People in this field hold a key position and should be 
c»ble to nive a lead where others are constrained by professional 
4illei;iances. 

Although the probhw o( continuity is clearly recognisable, it is 
certain that its solution is likely to be compounded of the many 
and variable factors evident throughout this whole report. It will 
nt)t be achieved by any apparently simple organisatiotial device 
alop.e. Putting schools on a single site, unifying diiec^orates and 
inspectorates, or declaring teacher education V) be a utiified, 
integrated process may have little effect. But if there is otie factor 
uiiich is ceiural to the whole issue, it is that of attitude. Attitudes 
can persist in spite of organisational change, in the face of curricidum 
innovation, and despite the statement of worthwhile educational 
aims. Change is most likely to occur when the change yields obvious 
benefits to tlu' teacher as well as to the pupil. The benefits may be in 
terms of fiexibility in eMnployment; removal of a sense of isolatic)n, 
Irustration or mistrust; and ultimately in work satisfaction recog- 
nis< cl l)y all in the profession. 



PART C THE CONDITIONS AND OUTCOMES 
OF LEARNING: CURRICULUM, ASSESSMENT, 

AND RESOURCES 

part of the rc[)i>rt iuuld well iuivc been called simply "The 
Cunii iiluin*\ tor in its widest sense it inc(>rporat<*s th'j nuuerials, 
methnds, and tnitcomes ol' learning. In chapter II we '^ive an oxer- 
view (»f cm rent thinking about the curriculum which has relevance 
for leariiinn and teaching at all levels of education. Moral educatioti 
has ht rn >iiii^led out tor special coinnieiit as this appears to be an 
arra ot particular conerrn to many people: while assessiiK^nt 
repre^rnts a crucial, but inadequately recognised part of learninjj; 
and trachinc;. The chapter on buildings is relati\ely brief; niany 
of the pressinii problems arc of an administrative nature and we 
havf limit(*d ourselves to certain aspects related directly to tlexibility 
Ml IcMrning and teaching. 
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Chapter II THE CURRICULUM 



This ch.iptrr is dill'mMU fioiii itiosi of iho others hi lhi> n'poil 
ii' that thnr is a t'Dtisidrrahh* amount of drscriplivf aiul intrr- 
pnM.aivf niJtiTi.il, hut irw rrcdnuiiriulaticMis. Bcraiisr the currinilum 
is at ihr \m\\\{ oI' Irariiiiii^ and trarhiiii^ \\r <'<)iisi(h'n'cl thai it 
was nrtrssaiA In altnupt to p(.rlra\ its many larrls and to ilhMiiilr 
lh«' <'nnipl('\iiy of unrricuhini ( h.in.i^«\ 

.\d\a!u'<'s in hMrnini^ .ind tcMchiiii^ will not about in mtIv 

through adopting thf partiruhir nvoiunu^iuhuioos we ha\i* !n«idc. 
What is nrrdfd is an undcrstaiidinj; of the natiUT of thr i't:rricuhun 
in rrhtiion to the i IhiractfTistics ui' the UMiruMs and nM|uireuu-nis 
of ihr s(i( irf. in which ihi v will ni.iturt' as adults, and tlu* l\p<' of 
Mh<»ol ainn »^|.Ml^•rc• .iiid or'janisation within which curiiriiluin 
< an fulhi tlu- nc<'ds of d<'\ rinpiu'.^ liMrnrrs. hi this chiipirr wc l.a\r 
tri(*d to icnvry an oricntalion or aitituth' to thr (urriculuni whicli 
tuay i<»iU'il>utr to lliiN undci*iiaudim{» 

Aspects of the Curriculum 

\ \\r ciii rii uhim cru <)rui).iss('s all thr phomtMl h'aruiny rxpci imrt^s 
Mlicn-d tJ) a student unchM* tlir '^uitlaiu c of an (-(huatinn J institution; 
it iiu'ludrs all thr avlisitiis a lea* her d("^iuns for (*ach student 
a<'eor(lin«4 to his al)ilili<*s, interests, nrrds, experi<'nee, altitudes, 
aiid stai^e nf*ilf\eh>prnent. UM\Ne\er, althou^h tlirsr experieiu r-^ are 
piaiuird to aehicse eeri.iin ol>jeeti\ cs, students learn thiu'js otiu'r 
than lliuse inifuded for them. 'Mir\ learn also ti<jni their fellow 
soid'Mii--. hy talking; tn iheuK ol>ser\ in'^Mhi'ir heluiv ionr to <'av'l: other 
i)V to the >ialf: thes learn Uu\\\ way stall' l)eh.iS'<' ainou'^r them- 
Nr Ues nr lc> the stU(le:U>i, .Mid lioui the was the schnol is oiuauist'd 
and adminiNleri d. A'. » < irdini^ tn thr <Meiit to uhieh these learniiiv* 
t an ' -e piauiH'd and ( unirolh'd da-s ar<' p.u i nf tlie seluiol enrric uluiu, 
rather l)Oja(l definition of <*urri( uluin fhx'S not imply iliat a 
s{ html (ir oihei edueati< Jiial iusiitution is neeess.oily .i pow< rhil 
la« ti>r or e\en tl»e most poueilul faeioi* in .i sludeiitN edui atiuu. 
Students leain to»in i \ariei\ (»f expericMices : foim .dinost eveiv- 
ihlre^ !hat tlie\ do or Ir<»m the iliifii^s ufd(h happen to them. The 
schix'l is n\\\\ one iulluenee on a stu<lent*s education; ti>r e\.iniph\ 
.1 jMin.aiA' hool c hild is in t oniac t with s( liool Itjr sonu" l,l!'H) hours 
<»uly » a( h Sear, or .djout 14 perj cnt of his total \ <Mr. Parents, l>i(»thrrs 
an<i >i.>ters. tri<*nds. sportini; .i%s(i< iat< s, church, teles i>ion, radio, 
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iilnn, nrwspapcrs, comics, Ixjoks, and liis particuhir cultural cn* 
virnnmrut totjctluT play a wvy larijc part in a studfiit\s education. 
Parcius. t(\u hers, and f)lhfrs nml to ha\c a realistic ai)preciation 
o\ hnih the e-\ir!ii and limitatinus ot a s'ehooPs inlhienre; scmie groups 
in tlic C(»nununity .isk tar too rtuuh n\ schools when they expect 
them to i hani;e th<' \ alues ol* society, solve social problems, cure 
social ills, or couiueract an antagonistic or apathetic home cn- 
viroimient. 

A useful and slis;htly more expanded delinilion (jflhe curriculum 
ha^ he<Mi provided 1)> C;. K. Heehv; 

A Mirriruhnn. as I >cc it, rnvrrs lijtu" diiiu?'?. It eu\Trs tirsi of all 
eirhcT ci Ni.urriifiil. iw an a»iMn()!U)i^ of the airnr^ nj <n\r\ s( hooiitiir, 
«»; kind <»r\Muui;>it«Ts and tlu* ki?ul of'adults one is trying to produce. 
S.N . . it cMuiaius a siatenient of content of what children are to 
and ( Xpc'f iriiif and the amount of choici^ they will have within 
tha? . inffUi. It f DiUainN. thirdly^ a stau-m< nt f)f ihe mrihtxl or methods 
f!».»t arf iTii'Ht iikf ly !<» arhicve thfsr aims. How >prcilir this .siatemmt 
i . (li !)cni| in hn\'r pari u;)oii the \rvr\ of t-^hu aiion and training ol 
th«- tfMihfiN I f mi f-r n»-(l. With well-fdueated and itioroughly trained 
J' .b h»T<. lnu^l l)n»a(l ami i;i*i»eral sugm-Ntions as to rmMhods may 
NUlti. <•. hni with 1"».N inlellct lually MJ[>lu>iii alcd trachers it is olten 
n.'' .'->ar;, in hr niu' h more dciailct! and sp<'eirie. Fourthly, the 

< »n*ii« tiUMii UiU<{ (onfain a statement of how the woik of th«* N<'h«H>ls 
In itt l)r fvaiuaifd. l!ia[>pn>pri.ite metliMds of exauunation or inslrueiion 

< an I iiiii .IIP. < unit ulum*. 

Iln*se four aspec ts of the ciuTtndum j)rovide points of reference 
lor (<Mnmriuiiu( on the situation in New Zealand and suggesting 
diiri ii()n> of chang(\ 

a, Ohj.rfiies -.\ny curriculum includes ohJecti\'es (even if 
implirith .. l)Ut these objectives vary with tradition, with social 
and ('( (moruic i ir( vnnstances, and with the ditferent views that arc 
held ot th:- nalure ot soc iety, the nature of knowledge, and the 
ch.iraet^MiNties of the jeartuws. 'Ihe ditfererU <*rnphases that are 
phu »*d on ihcsr \\.i\c far-r<\u'hing implications I'or the curriculum. 

.\l prcM'iit there avc no nationally stated aims Ibi* New Zealand 
educ.Uion. ;dthom.';h the Working Party on Aims and Objectives 
sutrgesis that schools shoidd j)ro\ide an educati<jn **which extetids 
the individu.d's cap.uMt\' to learn, relate, cho<»se, create, conumnn- 
rate, < hallcnu**, and respond to ch.dlenge so tha? he may live 
etfecii\<-|y in [\\r conununity of today and toniv^rrow and achieve 
saMshu lion in the [)roc<SN'\ 
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But a Rcnrral stairincnt sucli as tlib, \\\nlv it prcnitlt-.s tritrria lur 
ovalualinu ilic ciuricuhun, must he translated into .s\llal>uses and 
if ii(*('rN!>ar\ into rxainiiuiiioii prrsiriptioiis lor the iruiclaticr of 
tctu lu-rs. At pr(*S(Mil, all national svllahuscs i'(*c|uiic the ,ippro\al of 
tin- MinisltT of' lUliu alioii, allluaiuli iIua .ill pcrniit i uiiNirln ahlc 
limioin lor t<Mclu*rs to devise couises suited to their individual 
sittiations. As far as i-xatnination prescriptions are eoneerned these 
dununate litth-, sisth-, and seventh-torm courses and east their 
shadow over nnuh of the third- and fointh-lhrni programme. As 
external examinations exert less infhienee in tlie I'liturc, llie llexihility 
inlirifMit in s\llahns»-s may heconie more evich-nt in practice. 

I hr Working pariv believes that vviiat are nerdcd in the curiicuhnn 
area are broad natiotud guidelines wliicli would peilorni a runclion 
Nimilar to that hillilled by tlie present syllabuses and cxaminaliou 
prescription^. I lu-se guidelines \vf>uld indicate both general aim< atul 
mnrr partii iilar uoals, logt-iher vvilli suggested leai hin:^ metlinds and 
speiinien nniis tor te»u-liers, which would allow considerable 
freed«»n\ \\\ pKiiuung cuul im|)lenienting aj)j)r()pri;ne j)i(»i;!cinunes. 
National guideliiieN ol this ly[)e would help teadieis and schn(>ls to 
develop cohereiu suuuuretl pro^rannnes, tlie planned cnmiimiiy ol" 
vvhi( !i vvnuld salei^uaid the setpn-niial learning f)rpui)ilN vvho transfer 
tiom one St hool lo cmother. I hey would also prov ide a basis li)r the 
development ot' resr)urce materials and back-up services. Witi.out 
thesf the domination nl the text book might well replace the structure 
of the svlhd)us or eXcnninati()n j)rescription. 

( )ne imj)li( ali^n of this approach is that j)olit ies should l)e directed 
towards giving greater aSNistance i<» schools, and especially towards 
lielping teat hers lo use their j)rofrssiontd skills \n develop curricula 
lor their schf)ols within the framework of national guidelines. As has 
cdready been poimed out in many j)laces in this report, we sec ihe 
need tor schools to accej)t inoie responsibility as co-operative 
j)roi<-ssif)nal units. This is nowhere more necessarv" than in the 
( n-ordin.ur(l (lr'\rliipmenl v\iihin the m hool of a currlcidmn 
pro^ranune. 

W'e t!iereti»re reconwuend : 

1. 'f'hitl further (It'ir'lfffiWerit oj silwol-hayfd cnnhuLi uithir hitmd 
'*fiti>ndl '^uifh'^ifU's ht- rucourtr^ed and HippnrUd: nud thnt mahnntsms 
pit hroAdh-^ui\ol staff otn^uUnwrn and cn-npaathe plnnnin'^ u ithiri 
(h \chh,d foid hf'lu'f'rn ihr ufh^*d and b^nl ndiis^n sn:u't'\ he 
'.tntr^fhiTU'd. 

An"(lu'r iujplii ition i> that the deV( lopineni ol national guidelines 
sh'MiM !«■!!*•( I diNcus>ion atul co^^uhalion beivset^n .ill iruerestc-d 
pairirs. At the jui-sent lime a curriiuhuu haisf>n (ntnmiit'-e con- 
sisting of icai hers, nienibers of the ( luiii uliuu I)< u-loj)ment I nit 



anU other appropriaK* inrinbfTs of the Department of Education 
meets informally twice a year to exchange views on matters affecting 
the continuity and co-ordination of curriculum development. Hut 
hf't ause curricuknn (leveio{)incnt is of interest to a wid(T ranijc of 
groups iUc working p*uty recommends: 

2. 7 hut a iumon and consullatiw committee containing wider ft presenta- 
tion from the various broad groups [including employers) interested in 
the curriculum in schools be established in association with the 
Curriculum Development Vnit. 

The working jnirtN' furthrr recommends: 

3. That once this liainm committee has been established^ and ^i^ains in 
experience, it consider the desirability of recommending the establishment 
of an advisory committee which would take over its own and other 
functions regarding curriculum development. 

; bi ( 'ontent -W'hrw a school has decided what it is trying to do 
thru it devis(^s a leaching programme to achieve thrsc aims. The 
nature of this j)n)granune depends on the pre\ious derisions that 
wrrc made *ib()ut the purpose of ruuL*ition, wliat knowledge is to be 
taught and the way in which th(* individual students can best learn 
it. 'i he problem then is to find a way of planning the programme so 
that theie is a logical organisation of knowledge and learning 
experiences. The type of organisation chosen lor the curriculum 
plays an important part in determining how learning proceeds. 
Important considerations are: 

• Sequence of content and learning situations wliich are appropriate 
to each siudeniN level of cognitive developmtmt: 

H (iontinuiiy, so that learning is continuous and cumulative with 
each stage d(*\('lopIng from the pre\'ious one; 

• Integration, so that students can relate learnings to each other and 
to their expc^rience. 

This represents the ideal situation, but in practice the e<»ntent of 
the curriculum lend:^ lo in: more* forr?v»!ised than this organisation 
would suLTgest. .At prt^sent this content is lisieul in x arying amounts of 
deliiil in sylLd)uses and examination prescriptions. It is di\ ided into 
subjetls based ou established disciplines which have gradu?^IIv 
dhinged and witlened over the years in response to social pressures 
and the growth of knowletlge. Primary syllabuses and regulations, 
together with s<*cond*iry instrui tion regulations, have endeavoured 
to ensure that each student at school follows a varied and b*ilanred 
course providing a full general etlucation necessary for his indi\ idual, 
social, and cultural clevelo{)ment. But oi* th(* whole the curriculum 

^m11 organised in terms of subjects and horning t(*nds to progress 
in each subject indepe-ndently f>f the others, except in so far as basic 
literacy and numeracy affect all other subj(\ 
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I'hc curriculum reforms of the past 20 years in New Zealand have 
tt'ncl»»d to reMiitnrcr xhr division of school knowledge into subjects, 
but at the sanu* time emphasis has l)een shifting from teachers 
icachini; suhjerts to pupils learning about living. Consequently 
the ehoirt' (U' knowledge has to be related more to pupil perceptions, 
to ways of thinking and learning, to methods of analysing informa- 
tion and solving problems about their <nvn lives, and to an under- 
standing of their relationships with other people and the world 
aronn;! tl;L»m. Tlu- technical difBcuIty of implementing this ^'learner 
centred ' iipproach to the rurriculum is often underestimated, and 
it is doubtful whether it is generally recognised how much skill is 
re(iuire*(l lo adapt programmes to individual capaeities and ex- 
perience yet, at tlie same time, to plan for sequence, continuity, and 
integration. It is a skill whi<'h calls for a thorough understanding of 
tin- subjec t in its relationship to other areas of the cuniculum, and 
of the principles and methods of learning and teaching that are 
most appropriate. 

fc) Mfthofh Ai has f)eeu said that New Zealand schools are 
museums of teaching theory which contain specimens of every 
conceivable dogma, past and present, of teaching procedure: 
laculties being strengthened through mental discipline; practice 
developing prompt responses to given stimuli; pci^onalities being 
provided with a fasourable environment in which to grow and 
unfold: and students being helped to discover ideas, reorganise 
their p.crceptions, constnut relationships, and gam insiglits. This 
probal)ly contains some truth in so far as ihere are dilferent ways of 
teai'hing or learning a particular process or idea^ depending upon 
the student, the teacher, and the circumstances. Different teaching 
and learning styles arc appropriate for different selections of 
curriculum content, contributing to the achievement of dif?erent 
goals, and encountered by different groups of students in different 
scln>ols. Ni'w Zealand teachers are educated in principles of Icarnmg 
and tet Imiques of teaching at teachers colleges, have practical 
teaching experunce during training, are helped l)y colleagues, 
heads of dep;;rtments, principals, advisers, and inspectors in their 
early teaching years, and attend in-service training courses at 
which teaching methods are stressed. This may appear to be quite 
ade(iuate as a preparation tor teaching, but as society and the curri- 
( uhun chcwige, teachers need even greater opportunities tor con- 
tiinied education. ''The essence of curricula review and development 
is new thinking by the teachers themselves, as well as their appraisal 
of the thinking of others. This means that they should have regular 
opportunities to meet together and that they should look upon the 
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initiation of thought, as well as the trial and assessment of new ideas 
and procedures drawn from other sources, as an integral part of 
their professional service to society***. 

The document fnan which this quotatioti is taken is entitled 
Practical Support for Curriculum Change, and it is this matter of practical 
support which cannot be emphasised too much and which we take 
up in many parts of this report: the establishment of teachers 
centres can provide some of this support. Such centres in England 
arid Scotland focus local interest, provide a setting for professional 
discussion and education, and enahh- innovative ideas to be evalu- 
ated, adapted, and spread more widely. They ser\e as a centre for 
local working parties of national or regional curriculum projects or 
tor trials of resources and methods developer rlsewhere. Teachers 
not directly involved in these activities arc kep^ informed of them and 
of experiments or developments elsewhere. The teachers centres are 
also used to inform and in\olve groups of parents. We believe that 
such centres are essential for New Zealand teachers if they are to 
meet the demanding requirements of new curricula and develop 
the skills to implement them, and we make recommendations 
accordingly in a later section of this report and also in the chapter 
on learning resources. 

■dj Kvaluation~\Xhcn curriculum change is planned, is being 
implemented, oi is complete it is ine\ itable that questions will arise: 
Will it work? How is it going? Wus it successful? E\aluation is a 
complex process which not only invoh es comparing outcomes with 
intention durincr and after the change, bu? is also essential at the 
beginning when the objectives of the nev/ curriculum are being 
established. Value judgments are made then about whetlier these 
objectives are ap{)ropriate, relevant, worth while, and whether they 
can be achieved. Later as more objective evidence becomes available 
these questions need to be asked again. Sc'iools have recei\ ed their 
tasks from society and so arc accountable for their trusteeship of 
students. 

Evaluation includes methods of determining educational outcomes 
by obtaining data on student behaviour— for example, assigtmients, 
classroom behaviour, tests, and examinations— but goes well 
beyotid tlu'm to a comparison of actual with intended outcomes, 
including jnc^gment- and decisions about all aspects of the curn- 
culum: the objectives, the content and teaching methods, the 
oreanis;jrif>n of the curriculum, and the methods of assessment. In 
cvahiaiing a curriculum p:ocess it ma\ well be decided that the 
aims are unattainable, that the subject matter should be selected 

•The SchiKjIs Touxicil. PtnctUal Support fir Curriculum Change, The Toung School Uava. 
London: Her .Maj^-Mv's Stationery OfFicc. 1%8. 
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in a different way, or that the assessment methods were inappro- 
priate. If students perform poorly on a test or examination this 
does not necessarily mean that the teaching has fjuled. Possibly the 
test was not valid in that it did not measure the objectives of the 
curriculum or distorted the balance among them, possibly it was too 
hard or was n^arkcd to too high a standard, or possibly it was 
ambiguous or not enough time was allowed- Evaluation includes 
judgments about the measurement procedures as '.veil as usii^ the 
data from these instruments to make decisions about the success 
of the curriculum and the progress of the students in achieving the 
objectives. 

Evaluation is aimed at improving the curriculum and should be 
a continuous process present at every stage of curriculum develop- 
ment. As each section is implemented it should come under scrutiny 
and as it is completed it should be reviewed so that the programme 
can be adapted. !t may be necessary to change a course to suit the 
capacities and e.\perionce of the teachers, to provide introductory 
studies to rcmHy discovered deficiencies in student knowledge, to 
prevent wastage of teacher time and energy, or to save money. 
This continuous review should be comprehensive, covering all the 
objectives and aspects of the curriculum, and should be consistent 
with the l)alance and organisational principle of the curriculum, 
Unless there is provision for continuous modification the innovation 
will become anachronistic. 

Kvaluation is an essential and continuous part of the curriculum 
development process. Those involved in the change should also be 
involved in the evaluation, k is unjust to pupils, parents, and 
teachers to wait for the change to be completed and then attempt to 
evaluate it. If this were done the new mathematics curriculum 
might not be evaluated until the end of 1977 at the earliest when the 
first pupils complete the entire programme. Neither teachers nor 
administrators are prepared to wait this long to correct faults, 
improve methods, or revise content— and the School Certificate 
mathematics prescription has been reviewed and adapted three 
times since 1965. Because of the complexity of the proces.s, the 
dilliculty of* controlling the variables involved and the inevitable 
diiference in objectives, curriculum development as a whole does 
not lend itself to controlled experiment on a new versus old basis. 

Not only do administrators and principals need to be kept aware 
of the effrctivcness of the curriculum and teachers informed of the 
proi;ress they are making in achieving the specific aims of their 
course, but students want to know how they are doing so that they 
can redefine their goals, adapt their learning, and gain in self 
knowledge. Parents also are naturally interested in how their 
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children arc achieving and the extent to whicli the school is succeed- 
ing in brinj^ing alxnit desired changes in student f)eliavi()ur. It is, of 
course, much harder to ass(»ss student progress in some areas, such 
as vahie formation and social maturity, tluin in otIuTs, hut care 
should he takt*n to ensure that these areas art* not ut^^lected. 

The pn^cedures used to gather iniormation lor evahiatiun allect 
tlie type and U»vel of teaching and learning, Ixrause teacliers tend 
to str«ss what can be assessed, and students concentrate on what 
will l)t* tested. As was m(*ntioned earlier, ])ublic examinations tt*nd 
to dominate the secoiid.u'v scliool curriculum and as,sessin<»nt 
techniques wvc ruhnu" ratlu^r tlian starving the cnrriculuuK It curri- 
culum change is imj)h*mt*nied with a considerable degn^e of local 
treedoni and teachers or schools devleop their own emphastvs on 
various objectises, topics, processes, and learning styles tc^ suit th(*ir 
pupils, ihtMi e\alnati(»n of student performance by t*xternal ex- 
amination <»r standardis(*d test becomes unsatisfactory, teachers 
tln*n nml training in varied techniques of assessment and (valua- 
tion, and tliis, jlonn with other p(Mnts m(>re directly rt*lated to 
national examinations, is taken up more directly in chapter 13: 
AssessnnMit jitU'ticulai ly in reconmiendations 1 to 5;. 

We lia\"e dtMlt witli this matttT of evaluation at some h*ngth 
beeause we I)elieve it to be one of tlie weakest aspects c^f cmricuhim 
development in New Zealand. It is nt)t that the need is unrecognised, 
but that the whole concept of the curriculum as something im- 
p()S(*(l horn tHlt^ide is very ditlieult t(» change, and a corollary of this 
cone(*pt is iluii ev.ihiati(>n is regarded as largely the responsibility 
of baek i*ooni t^xperts, not of practitioners. Allied to this is the 
failurt* to appreeiatt* that curricuhnn evaluation calls tor experienct* 
and skills which must be developed and supported as a matter of 
conscious pnhcy, and which also make hniher inroads upon that 
limited leachi^r resource- time. We make a reconmiendation con- 
cerning tliis in a later section* 



Innovation 

(.luiriciiium iiuiovation has, traditionally, Ixren a very slow 
process: one American investigator* wb(> studi''d the diffusion of a 
larue nunilxM' of new ideas in education in the 1950s found that 
there was a *)i)-vear la'j: betwet^n a feir need and die ai)pe;tranc(» of 
an innovation in meet that lu'ed; a lurther period of 15 years befon* 

♦Mfft. I*. >n:(i;. . in K<1»m .uir-iha Ir)ti'»vaU"ti tr-.ii: ih*' liiNlituf' .\tlit>mi^ii .ili'.r 
I<-.»Mr. h: A: <)\ri\uw. In Mil*^, M, U, .Kiii'-r /»•..•'.'.« m hliu'^'un. New ^*»>rk: 
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the iiuiovatit)ti wiis iuluptcd by ;i percent of the school systems; 
and thru a rapid period of adoption, followed l)y a period ofdeeelera- 
tiiio. llnwfvei, ill ilif last 20 years in New Zealand and overseas, 
the spread ot' iiniovaiiun luis been acederaled by the activities of 
formal eurrieuhnTi oiyanisations, sneh as \hr (airrienhun lJ<'vrlop- 
rnent I'nit m New Zealand, tlie Schools Conncil in the United 
Kiniidt)ni, and the Association Ibr Supervision and Curriculiun 
Dcvelupnicnt in the United States. These in tiu'n arc the result of 
increasinii awareness of the need to plan, integrate, and control 
innovation to meet tite growing demand fur education and to spend 
iut»re money on improving edncaiion. 

Hut curriculum change is not a sinij)le matter, nor can it be 
rvaluatrd without taking into account its several dimensions, for 
example, rate, scale, degree, continuity, planning, and direction. 
Some examples illustrate the point. 

AciUiiv u.is ID he t xpet led a^ .i result of the selling up of the 
(iurrieuluni 1 )«Ac!opinem I'na |i»ll()VNing the reeonuneiulalions of 
llie (!nirie ( !oinmissioii ; tlu're .ire e\eu ihose who may arcane that 
inn<»v.iii'»n has been oieurring too fasi |or arletjUiiie »issimiliiii<m. 
For ex.unpl*', sincer l!>»i'> e\tT\ m*uhem.iiies syllabus or examination 
pvoeripiioii trom int.ous to tbrm 7 has t'lhinged. ^in^ (• 1M»)7 almost 
all >eii*iiee llabuM* ; 1m\*i- been tT\*i%«-(l or ledrafted. ( 'oiieiUTentlv, 
hul in«tre sli.vslv. rfvisioiis lia\e be( n m t lu'ring in >o( ial studies and 
I.U'j:ii>li. Siru e* |'»h") .uulio-iin^ual apprtuulies have !)erii developed 
tor lea( hiir^^ I reneli. (ierman. ami Maori, aud new J.ipiUU'se 
>iyllal)'ises h»ive been imroihu"ed. 

Soifr 

I :i ilf .( a lie alm"^l all aNpt i Is ot silionl lea mini; Iku e been 
ath K \)\ inno\aiiMM. '1 his t an nu aii a uidi* laULje ol\ haiiges o\cr 
M*\ ii.il '>tibjri (^ toi* a p! im.uA s^ b<in| I rat li«r or a more k tun eiu rated 
•i<*t 1)1 I liaie^es tor a siu'jl'*-subji u ^euMKLuA' mIii'mI leather. The 
a( tual ''\it'ni ol ii:c < haie^r inav ni»i l>e aN i^M'eat .is luiiiiit be iiubeated 
h\ tlie I liaiig. > in nv llabtiNf-;. examination preseri{)tioiis, f.r the 
wrifin-^ in ediu .it i* »n.il journals. Many si heioU uu\\ l)e IcU Lirgelv oi 
pariK ii:it'>ui le'd. and m.tv eMutinin* lo teat li »!n* old nuiterial in tlu^ 
old w.iv. or -onii' liuiitril in w mat<*r}.!l in a new uav. While it is 
<li!ii' el» o» iibi.iin i »»inpi» In n^i\<' objniive intormation on actual 
Ntl^Hii pr.nMt*' it apor.ii^ 'Iia? ii lias bern e.i<i«*r to c liantfe Mibjr('t 
um:'!'! th.ui leaehin*^' >i\ie or uuiitulum ori^aniNauon in New 
/eal ind M li<»'ilv. 
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Degree 

Ourriculutn chaneo can ranuo from rundanirntal to superficial. 
It is quiio possihh* to nii.si«ike the appearance* for the siihsiaiice and 
adapt new materials to old \va\s that they were meant tn rt^place. 
Sc ience prf»i;ratutues intended to etnplns a 'Mis( overs'' ap|)rua( h 
can be taught by h'cturinij, dcinoiistrati<m, atid note-irivini?. Non- 
*«treamini? can l)e introduced without any corr<'sp(>ndimj clianRO in 
leuchini; methods or resources. However, chanj^t^ seldom means a 
completely new start in curriculum. Teachers have had a tendeuey 
ir» swinii; trr)m one position to the «'\trerne opposite position, rather 
tlum buildini? on what was sourul and «idai)tal)le in the old 
iipproaehes and eoriient. Advocates and critics ha\e tended to 
assume exaui^eratt'il positions, tor ex«imple, in PSSC plusics, new 
i!Mtheniaties, transformation geometry, and tht* present Kni^lish 
revision. Teachers teel more secure if they are i^isen time and 
opportunity to eharu^e steadily ratfuT tliar. abruptly, and both pupils 
*md eomnumits accept the ihanee more readily and hnd it less 
pu//litVs' if ih«* K hani^e is not too e\ti'nsi\e or too abrupt. 

Tbr niajorit\ of ( tu riculum chani^cs have evoked from previous 
practices in a comituious deveh)pnu'nt. While pilot sehenu- mathe- 
matics iturodncrd soim* revolution.ny new materi«d and uumIkkIs it 
still contained a i t»nsiderable proportion ol'traditional subject matter, 
and nuii'h of what Wtis imnKinced was n*lated to this. From pulj to 
HH)M s( hools had to .ippK to the departmeiu to join the pilot schetUt* 
.md their a|)phcations were approscd onK il'it was felt that they had 
the staff wilhu'^ and »d)lr to teach it. Consecpicntly the urowth was 
C'»ntroIle(h »eacheis at other scho<»ls s.iw n(*w j^uide note»«. textbooks, 
atitl examination papers, aiid tittended refresher anil in-ser\ic(* 
tr.iinin^ courses. Wln-n teachers at a s( ]iof)l ft-lt cf)nfi(h !n and pre- 
pared eiioi|.jh to te.u h the ww prescription they persu*Ki<'d their 
jjfiiti ip.d \n join iht- pilot <i Ih'iuc or, after l!><)<), {)roer«"Ssiv(»ly 
iiur* td'it \ i I nrw coui srs. 

I.dui .triwrKd i hvoe^r t« e.ds to br lAolutif mi.ua . *uk1 while this l an 
be i!iidn!\ ^lo\\ and trustratiu'^ *it least it protects te»u h< rs from 
* \p!'»Nivi' chaie^^« N which ma\' t'nilou a hmM pi^iiod of iriacti\-ity. and 
whicli ma\ be moti far-n at hinu and disiurbinu than was oriifin.dly 
intended. 

P': , 

1 hr Tw<» i \\vrn\vs ( »l i 1 1 ri li u lu' r I ( I r A r |m| ) t ti eiu a I e. ou t lir o n< hand 
n.itio.'Ml. p!.!Tme(l. utnlormly suppnri(*d. drliheiMtelv-titU' d ( liatM^e, 
and on (I.* tali. r h.iiwl p('rN:.*»al. iiuuiiivr chcUiirr reNuliinir from Un .d 
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nrrds. Most curriculum changes in Now /calaiul havr run the 
yaiiuu of the continuum, but it is tioL always the case tliat they have 
bt*eii »ulequatcly supported or analysed In the case of national 
pl.iiuiinii, support has not always been strniii; enough in the provision 
of n*^nurees e.i;., tim(\ staff, spare, books' or in the preparation of 
teacli<*rs to implement the change. And individual, local changes 
have iu)t hern capitalised upon through being analysed, shared, and 
adapted foi' wider trials. 

Whih* pKuminLi; may sometimes appear to delay or constrict 
individual i hangr, it is worth poiiuing to the opposite dangtT — that 
of chanq;t' lor tlie sake ot'chan^* or as support for a reputation as an 
inoosaior. (!oiuinual or ill-considered change c»ui be nuuh worse 
than refuSiil to change, 

Diro'littfi 

l)ir'(!iori of curriculum change is link(*d with the idea of 
roTiriinii»v . In a ^ense nuich (>f what is liapptMiing in (*duoation tcnlay 
!if)l fuiK h.i>» iis rr)ots in the past, but is a sfcoiul or third cycle of 
i;rMur|j. .\f.ri->,ii earning and non-grading characterisfd many rural 
oi urban piiuKUA schools, distiict high schools, and (^ption»il courses 
in NtM (»n(Lir\ ^( hoofs in the past. Iiujuiry techni(pies, topic 
,ippri»arMt -. and discover) methods avk: lv^x new, and much of the 
P>*JH rrd 1)1 M)k Syllabus of Imtruction for Puhlir Sc/fool\^ sounds 
rrmarkabK mfxlern today. The "spiraT' approach as ad\ocatcd, for 
e\am|)l«\ l)v ). S. Hruner) has characterised sonir aspects of Knglisli 
1 ue^u torrigii lani^uage. maihfinatics, and science rducation and 
in inanv u.ix'i ci Iimcs Whitrhracrs "rhythm of education*'. In this 
srn>.e in v.hirh j-stablidird ideas are relihed, «'Xtcnde(! o m»w areas, 
arul iiueuMa»ed witli tiends in otiicr sul)jects ( in i iciuum develop- 
nu Tii had been i\(lic. In another sense tliere has l)een a liiu*ar 
pn»«4reNxicin in c ui ri( uhnn. The pragmatic direct method ol'teaciiing 
t'W» i'^n laiiguai^'e-; ii.is (!evelfi|;ed into audio-lingual ai'jproaches, but 
what is thnu'^hi b\ souje to be undue reliance on unsuppoi'ted sound 
has il'.etn !o im Mi-poran- hrr th' i* reinforcement tlu'ough visual 
penepii(»n>. sM thai audio-lingual meilio(U have developed into 
autlio-\ isual app!oa( hes. 

Curriculum Development as a Planned Activity 

No .^et pattern (»f t nrricuhun development has beeti fo|h)Wed on 
r\t'\ \ (.eeasij^n in New /ealancK but in ri*(»*nt \far.s a tvpical pattern 
ha> eniei'4»-d. 

initial step in the priu fss has usually been a period of ii.\<sti- 
'^ation re^^illi^lg irom soui'- i^ener»il feeling or pressure fi>r change* 
wiiliin the pt(ifes>,i(>n or the coinnumity at large, Tlus has been 
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followed by a icprisciitiitKe review conference or coufercrces, 
frequently at an in-service training centre. Physics, chemistry^ 
biolo's'v, t;<-nfral scicme, Iic.ilili education, matlicmatics, social 
studies, and Kiiglisli are examples of subjects which have recently 
come under .scrutiny in this way, sometimes on two or three occasions. 
.•\t such conferences, tiie majority of members have been teachers, 
teachers college lecturers, sometimes university teachers, together 
with departmental inspectors, advisers, and curriculum officers. 
The outcome has sometimes been a report with recommendations 
fbr further experimctu, trial, or pilot schemes, or for syllabus 
resision. 

Fiuilicr rfj)rcscntativo conferences have been held as nccessar\- 
to foruuilatf guideliru^s and specific plans for the recommended 
action. .\ workimj party or pilot scheme committee or syllabus 
commit tff may have then been set up, as the situation required. 
I he ptu p<.N<- at this stag*- h;is been to develop an experimental 
pr.iiramm.-, <,v units of work, or trial syllal)us for exploratory 
tf.n inM- iii .1 nurnbn- (S scliocils. Progress and development have 
Ih-vu icKiil.iriy rrvi. wfd, using information gained from field trials 
to .iniriid and niodify materials, and newsletters sent to all schools 
liavf b.-.-n used to keep teachers informed of the course events were 
takinir. and to invite their comments and criticisms. 

Concurretitly, plans have been made for the promotion and 
unplrnu iuation nf the new materials. These plans have included 
iu-srr\ice training pro^ratnnu•s fijr key individuals, inspeetors, 
subject advisers, senior te:ichfrs, and heads of departments in 
.scIkk.Is. Arraiiecnients have been made for the preparation of 
if aeli» t>' guides, handbook:^ of sutjgestions, resource materials, 
tt-aehinu aids, and perhaps textlmoks. Tliere has been a speeial 
need abo to >«v that teachers colleges have been aware of tlu- new 
dev<-l<>pinriits no that pre-si-rviee training programmes could be 
adapt<-d aciordiii^ly. 

Ihi> paat-n, rcpre>ciu,s t!;f first staaie only of currieuluni imph-- 
nirruaiiMn, md in view of our em.phasis on "national guidelines" 
and lo, a! adaptation il is evident that at the local level teachers lUH-d 
exten>ivr and contituial supporting services— especially from 
departmental curriculum officers and inspectors. Witli gre.iier free- 
dom tiir th.- individual school tlie problems of coruinuity in tlie 
curriculum from infants t(; form 7, co-ordination of resources, and 
r.-irjonal co-operation loom larue. It is here that in.^peeU)rs, curri- 
cuhnn otiicers, and l<Kal advisers can play a crucial role, but the 
workin'4 party is not satisfied that inspectors can fulfil tfiis role 
adrfjuaiely as long as iluy carry heavy grading functions, and it 
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iK'llfWs lhal llu' Ciuriruluiii 1 V\f I(»pinrnt Vuh will nrrd to hv 
sinMi^thfutMl it* it is to ^ivf tlit' lurissary national Icadrrshij) and 
adviif. ilurrrori' rf(<»nnurnd: 

L a 'Ih'ft !H\(*trtt'n nf nh'^^ds In' /u/><;/rvwVr/r Jn(f/ jin^r tkir 

'A^'d //x^.M/."/;' tnu'htts to (It:r!rf and appninr tnufnfr^ /»/*/;'N;/\wr ^ /// 
l/itir uhonls, to Ihf 0} iianisfit'wn nj cowse^ and n \oun't:> Jof ^rfiooh, 
Uf'd in infioffiirif flic Ciwimunih ahmt eduaUif^wU drirlofminits. 
\) 'Ih:t thf Cioiicuhim IhrrhfmuTf I 'nit .sffrr^fh^tetf h 
tf!.'i'd,,- it /./ i-.'f.tinur to ifiny tmi ntiiimffil Junction^. Jnt o.'imfdt^ 
r'fti'Ur'.; U'.ii nnd rdfion.:! f'il^it .>(7/f7//f>, trdluaiir-'^ .anindum 
!finr-^r^, itiuMtiii tfUt ftstnnh and drceinpnu nt on thr (unirulnni, 
'//r » a'ld dt-pin\inx rtsource^y liofkin^:^ irith }\uidtHnf cnmniiito's 
////• f induct! m uf railoUxil j^uidtlinvs^ and t7/.v«;///:; i .niiNuilv 

Teachers and Administrators 

It is uilNlt adinu lo allrrnpt to ^rpaialr irarliiiii; and adniiniMralion 
in i iurii iduni i liaiiu'f. \Vl:al liavr apprau'd !o he adnmMNtraiivr 
puo!)l-:n> lia\»' bfioiuf (luc-tif »iis (■! what, Ikav, and why pupil is 
to It-arni thr f\anipN\ ilu' influx of pupils ir.to M'Cotidary rduraiion 
lia> Ird ti» a. rr-r\aniinatioii i>t M'hof)l (•ours''^. Coiivrrsrlv, fhaiiurs 
in rurri. iihnn Irad lo rlianm's in n'M;urr<s, r<pui>nit'nK and siallinG; 
and UMlrv> .•(hnini^l^aloI•^, sucti as cui rii i;luni olHrt-is ad\i>v':-, and 
iii>l)rfi(»i-, shaM' uiili itMclirrs in llu* rdhinkin.i; ol ainiN and lUfiiiMds, 
irs(,'-rfs nia\ iwt hf adftpialf to iinph'nuMU llu'st* ninhuds and 
achitAf lilt'-' jMUpoM-s. ( airrirnluni df\ flopUKMU is a r<;-op«'ialivt- 
pr.t/' i!!\..|\in'^' feat 1ht<, [)upih, i)airms lrat'h»Ts cullriyt' h'l umas, 
drp.u lUM-iiial oiiitt i <, .uid tin- uidtT I'oninumiiv . 

15ul this ( (»-opfralivi' l>r.»rf^s drixMuls upon ai)pn»| -riaU* atiuudt-s 
.jnti s.iiiii-fnl and c-Npt-i icin r <.n llif i>arl ol Ui-.s*- ul.u must 

plav a I rnual loir. A < ur i it uhui» adinini-H aloi\ ^ut h as a\\ \\x-\wk U*v 
,,i 1 Ml a ii! ::M \%h(» ha- (AoKrd Ihan. hul i » !..» I''i"j, r pari 

ft a M h-ol is siil.jri t lo hitahant . a- \\r ain :ui)l> lo l^fi^U a'UoiU, 
(,j .-.ahiau* i iuiifuhun t !:anu«'. Hi- l/n\iot:. h ,n hui-j a!id 
athfuiu-lia!*".r .'v prri.'i;.cs i'i'li...r hi-^ th::;kinu: his fsiahlivl;.d lolt- 
a -"«iat» r! t \pi t iaii»'n> hi^ili t«»r hini^«*lt* and I'Mt hcis; and \\c 
:inist 1. .tin 1»\ cajhi i:-ia t\ t..i h'* laa k< prarlit a! irainiii-, V't hs 
t. M;vhtlu\ i«» I'U^iiir a io.opi'r.iii\t' api>ro!i-h to plantuMu nu'ans 
dia^ h'- riUJ-t laka ih'* 5uiiia.li\'* in drlmiu'^ ihf < our^lrinfjt.u / tohs 
,,t"^'-.f i»aati* ipant^ a la-k wliiih ra!N tor a SiUMli'-t ai:<l ivjlistir 
un«l' a vi.tinh:;--: ■! ll"- l« a^ -MuaUon anil (»t ihf tn«iM appi »;aiah' 



It is obvious, tlicn, that thr administrator needs trainin?; for his 
task and should itot he expected to learn **on the jol/\ But the same 
prinriple liolds for teachers: a major problem of local curriculum 
iiuioNaiitJU is that at present many teachers are not al)le to miike 
ell'eciive decisi(Mis IxTause they lack the relcvaiu training and do 
i!f)t ImIIv understand curriculum dtArlopmeiit, if teachers are to 
a^Mune responsibilities for change, and we think they should, then 
larcfe-scale provision loi continuing teacher education and for 
supportive pn>gr.immes is necessary, Otlierwise hopes for sustained 
currieidum improvements will he disappointed. 

We do not make a specific rtx'ommendation here but point to the 
majnr emphasi^i of the whole report on the need for ade<juate 
prrivisitin \\)V contiiujini; educati(»n, not just for teachers but for all 
protf>:si(inal and administrative staff. 

Organisational Climate of Schools 

For curriculum cliani^e to l^ccome etfeciive it nmst be grafted 
iiUM ihc scluKil M) ihiit it is not just confined to a limited area: the 
stiuiol must adai)t and riH)rgauisc to accommodate the change, 
Or'^:inisaiit)nal imu)\ations are more durable because the number 
of people iiu'olved ensures greater conunuity and the administrative 
precisions and resources have their own momentum. Hut whether or 
not a m IiooI is able to iinu)\ ate ami incorporate curriculum clianges 
init» jfs structure dcpetuls upon the manner in which the principal 
:iad s<-Mi »r >»tafr (onceive and perlorm their leadership role. It is 
ab'j (lepriuleiu up(Mi the s( hoolV- administrative structure, sinc( 
eoininunit atinn and invt*l\-enient in decisiini-nuiking affect nuuiva- 
lioii and support ol' curriculum change. We have already made a 
general reconnnendation concerning scluH)l-bas<'d curricula (see 
recdUuneiuUition 1 al)tive, l>ut need now to spell out some of tlie 
details f>l the consuhation and co-operative plamiing in\olved in it. 

While the priiu ipal the pmlr^sit Jiud lea(i*T and chief adminis- 
irator in .i Nehool he alone e;nint)t lormulaie new 4»bjeclives, or 
phiu impltMUent a new c-nrriculum sueces>t'ully without con- 
sidi rable Nialf a'.^reetnem and su[)port. If the people who are alfecied 
hv the I hang*- process have no part in its planning their discontent 
:m(i ili^^aiislaciif »n will follow. l-Jlit iency in changing dcpetids on 
llnMe (In the Work, the resources a\ailaf>le, and the aihnim's- 
trat ivc- Niippr)rl pro\ itled. If teachers are in\-olved iVoin the begiiming, 
so thar ilie\ have help<-(l to ideiuilv the need Ibr, and the purpo>e 
of t!"- ehatr^M-, or ha\ e t)een kept informed of the [)hihj'i(»phy beliind 
the o;ije< liw^ ami leel liial they have had an opportunity to shape 
them, then, .dlhough all will not auree, they will liavc been consulted 
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and will havr a cumniitinrnt and rcsponsil)iHty to corporate decisions 
agreed to by their ifpreseutatixes. They will be more awart* of the 
constraints in planuiny a school proyrauMue and in.iy he more 
prrparcd to invt^st timr and flTort in the change. In any onr school 
it may not be pos.si})Ir to involve all siatrat all stal^t'^ of the change 
prnec*v.s it* a ernticd planning i^ronp is I'nrnuul \\\v rliatinrls of 
conunnnication with the rest ot* the statF sliould be k<'pt open, so 
that they lia\e lull iiitbrmation about the net'd for and tiie nature 
of the changr, and arc able to feed back their opinions. 

(llianijini; a cnrrituhim is unlikely to f)e achieved b>' exercising 
authority, and it is the curriculum itself which should carry tin* 
authority, m. iking its own arijunuMits clear, denionstraiiiiij: a quality 
at least ecju.il to it^ predec< ><nr to both teaehrrs and mrr^ of school 
education. Hitherto the aiuhority ot most scho(»l ''urricuhi has 
residc'd in the external examiimiion sysiein and, not .surprisingly, 
chaui^ini; a Scho(*l Oertiticate prescription changed elassrooni 
practice almost immediately, at least as far as subject matter was 
concerned. 

Chanuinu any aspect ol* the school curriculum is hable to change 
the pattern ol work relationships within a scliool. leacliers have 
tended to be somewhat solitary figi:rcs in their classrooms, separated 
from their fellows, and although they have had a lot of freedom in 
how they ha\c taught, not many have had much say in determining 
school policy. 

(ireater responsibility and freedom for teachers may mean a 
greater need to co-()perate with other statf and with students and 
const-fjuem loss of some tradiiicnuil fre<'dom. Relaxation in nMation- 
ships betwt-en one teacher and his students creates a pressure on 
other teachers, atld change in one school alters the status quo at 
an()iher. It i> necessary to try to antic ipate the side ell'ects of any 
p«u'ticn!»ir innovation in order to maintain control (n er the situa- 
tion and lessen the likelihood of tension and upset. Support may be 
nece>>arv lor some staff it (iitficulties arise as a result ot change, and 
pL"mr(l reinlurcement will help to keej) things functioning. If 
i.Mc!iers are co-opeiiite etlecti\ely it nuiy be necessarv to redefine 
ainl^ a\h\ 4 hani^e laNk^ (A i)articular stall' nu inhers a> a result of 
periodie reviewN. The ability to aNk for and take criticism is ess<MUial, 
.iiui .tuniiiiiNlr»tt«»rs should m.ike system. uic, well-plamied provision 
t*» en^ule iiUeii li.uiue (»t id(Ms so that couunent, judgment, con<!er^>- 
tuition, or nioditicaiioii does not iippear too tlire.iteniiig or d<'struc* 
live. Ihiut ver, Mull•^s «t tent.ili\e tinu'tabh- tor drc i^ions. iuiti.uion, 
ai:d ii\itu i>» uiach'. nothii^g m.iy happen extt-pt t.iik .nul uu- 
tMiaint\. Ill th»' «-arly sMi;e> the ni.iiii i:rct| iwav hr Ur: i iirrLjv, 
kuow h (|nri\ and ihoui^ht. and it i> ^nt^^t unlikely that an\ n-A < haiige 
ca;i !»«• a< fu«*\ »'d » >^ ' i tiight. 

Ill 
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What \sv an- spelling otil hcr<* arc some of the implications ol' 
regarding the school us a prolcssioniil unit* Clearly, it calls lor a 
high Irvd of pri)iVssional rcspon^iilnlitv on the part of tcarhrrs. But 
it is also (icar that the IradtTship vicniands on tin* principal are 
very exacting indml. If tt'at licrs i. (•<•(! iht- support ot a coniinuin.i? 
ediiration pn»i(ranmu\ tlu'ti primipiils art* j>rrhaps vsrw more in 
need, for they liave had practically no specialiM-d trainim; for their 
tasks, particularly fur their roh' in facilitating and supporting 
teacher co-operation and involvcmetit in the total ( urriculuni 
prt»i;ranmu' of the school. 

PupiU and Parents 

UndtTsianding and support tor curricidum change will also 
1)0 ur'crssary for others involved. Parents and the public must be 
kept informed, and the H.*7:2 Secondary School Curriculum Con- 
ference saw this a<i a crucial aspect of planned chanvre. Kmplijyers 
wisli to undciMand school courst-s; parents like to iliink that their 
childr»Mi aic hring propnU' rchuaied [hv ])roducti\<- and satisfying 
living; nit)ney may be rais<'d for extra malt^rials and rquipmeni; 
llie bf>ard of go\ t-rnors, school connnitle-, parent-teacher association, 
or local community may be asked to help with some aspect of the 
new curriculum. Likf teachers, these groups need to he well infcjrmed, 
to feel that thry have been consulted locally or nationally, and to be 

sympathy with the curriculum change. They need to be assured 
tfiat the proposals are within the capabilities of the sclu;ol, the stalf, 
and the sindents. 

If students know what is happening and are able to pariicipat<' 
actively in th<?^ ]>rc)cess of change, tin* r(\sultanl curriculum may be 
in »re suitable to their aptitudes, abilities, interest*-*, and edtnrational 
tierds, and elicit greater eo-oper.ition frc>m them. There is abundant 
rvidetur ihat student achitAt^meiU is strongly related to parental 
attitudes. Cif»iis«^(i jently if change at school is not to be distrust^'d, 
the eonunuuiiy nei'ds not only to be in svrnpathy with the aims but 
also to und<MSiand the methods by which they can bi* iuhieved and 
the proi»ress in.nh' towards them, 'i'his in turn e\j)osrs the s< hool to 
Si rutins and ma\ raise rpn^siions abr)tit qu»dily and standards. 

(icnmnunitv use of school rest)nrces may helj) t*) br<Mk down some 
of the aj)parent barritTs beiueen sonn* members of tin* cotnnumily 
and thr school. On the other hand community resources should 
be used 1)\ M fiools to j)ro\iile more relevaiu learnlm; for many 
j>upils anil. ;ii the same* time, to help eslabhsh i lo>('r relations 
r)ets\rf'n th«- school and the lonununiis. Sonn* of out km (»inmen<la- 
tions in othe r i ha|)ters d<'al spee ihcalU with the (h ve Ie)i>nie*iu of 
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comnumity schnols, and such u movo would facilitate this exohangr 
of n*S(Hirt't*s. We also draw attention to the same point in dealing 
with st*ronflary «*flnratinn, arul an* aware of the present polici<*55 in 
sonu' are«is where schools iind their eoinmunities are being brought 
closer tog<'t[ier. But we think that within the context of this 
>ectii»n it is iinportatit to reiterate ihe principU" of school-tonunutuiy 
relationsfiips and recommend: 

J, lliat more schools he encouraged to explore ways and means of 
establishing closer relations between themselves and their conh 
munitii's so that: 

(aj Parents and others may make greater use of school resources; 

' h, (ireatn use may be made of community resources to provide 
rclei anl learning experiences for their pup ' ; 

:c Parents may be given realistic regular opportunities to gain 
information about the school curriculum and to discuss the nature of 
that curriculum with staff. 

Resources for Teachers 

AhiKist e\eiy(hin^ wc have* advocated in tliis discussion of the 
curricuhiin will require more knowledge, skill, time, and resources 
for teachers. W'v have stated explicitly here, and in many places in 
the report, that tmh*ss tea<'h'TS are given adequate training and 
assistam*' they shotild not hr expected to carry out the kinds of 
policies si.i;i^t'Sted by tiie working party. In an earlicT part of this 
section 'tnctlKKls; we poinietl to the need lor teacher and resource 
it-ntirs at \ arious levels, and it is through these tluit many teachers 
may Ix* t-nabh'd to understand and experiment with curriculum 
develMpmrnt. *' hroiigh these uis in tln-ir own schools where 
appropriate th<'y may hr able to work more closely with teachers of 
disci|)Iines other th.in their own to ensure that the total curriculum 
fnr e.u h pupil is l)alanc(*d and appropriate. 

Mmw v'er, it is nnt only f)pportiinity which is important, but time 
to TiK'ke uxe f)f <»ppf)rtunitirs. Schools will need time aIIowanc<*f )r 
the SMit of plannini;, ( onsultation, and evaluation which we envisage*. 
While this implies more liberal siatlin^ it also (U^pends upon greater 
flexibility in < lass si/es, and uptui in(livi()ualis(*d progratnmes and 
(f>urse< ibai allow pupils to make maximum individiial prot;ress. 
ReducritMi in piipil-teacher ratios are n<M (le(l but these alone will 
noi cssarily improV(* learning and ttMchintj, It is one aspect 
.nuon<4 .1 whole netw(»rk ofaspei is; for example we h.ive <'mphasisf*(l 
ihanm s in attitudes .imont; t<'aehers, and h.iV(* pointed l() th- ne<*d 
If.r < n-f j|>t iati\'e ll^<' oi all the nsources in a school or group ot 
schools iiu ludim; stidf. 
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\Vc tliitik it Wiiwh whilr lo spaiiy llusr poiius, and iluvtfuiv 
recommend: 

t'dilui's i:f tlf'^iifnifur tint! onfyltnuvJ'tmi nnc atrriailti at tiH levrh: 
h I h'J t'fU'hns f'r m.ify tnft^ tn /jft'/itirr find titiiN/ih' 

(' Iftdt H'/iooh adopt or exttfnh poinits of sharinii thrir 
ri'\^*urces t fjuifmenl and slajf within a schmd and u ith ntii^hhrnrinj^ 
u'hotds. 



The Next Decade: General Directions of Development 

li prtNriH constraims on currirt'luni dcvt^lopmrni such as cxit rtial 
tA.UMiiiaiittns Avr rctiioM'd, and \hr oilier riHonuncndatlons ol* ilir 
unrkin^ pari\ iinplrmriurd. \i'al »iiui iiu<Tesiiiu{ ihinus could 
IiapptMi in thr nr\i decadr. StMUf of ihrsr will \)v cominuaiiotis of 
prrscni irctuN. snnif will \)r thr rrali^aiiou ol idras rectMiiU con- 
ifi\rd. and (jiIm is will hv inno\alioiis r^sullinL; diit-t tly Ironi ilirsr 
t:iiaiii,c^. An indiraiiou (»!' soiiu- of these direeiions of tIr\rIopinc*ni 
ilhisU'.arN pt»ssil)ihiics lor ihe iinproxcmeni oflearnini{ and UMciuuK. 

^XfiV Aims and Sot I'll Pteysufes 

I'ho coniinuin^ soeial rtnphasis on rfjualiiy of i dnc'iilir >nal 
I ipporfniiiy is hMdini; lo i(r«*ater emphasis on a l)road a:eneral 
r(hi<'aliun lor pupils of all .ihilities, all.iintnents, and rntaiwuio?'^. 
Pupils art* siayin<^f louc^er at sehool sr) that new eonrses are heeoruinti; 
neeess.iry lo pro\idt» an edue.uiun lor a new t\pe ot' pupil. Vouni( 
f><*nple art* itu rea.sinuly et^ncerned with ctjtnplex per.s(Mial and social 
interat'liou, and as ihey discover nu)re »J)t)iu the i han;^inn \\a\s (»f 
t!it* wt)rld in whieh they li\o they havt* proMeUiS in as<iniilalinL? 
and «t(t ttuuiif itlaiiu'j new ideas. Separ»it<* N<'h<H»l subjet ts as u.uli- 
liuii.illv laiM^hi are h.ard for ihern to synthesize, a[ul many si-e little 
oh\i(»iis '-eltAarut* in stho'»l learning so I'a.r as dieii pre>eiit or 
intf!»d<-d 'i\e^ are toneeined. 

If i>» possihic* as J. I;. Str It liaii showed at Ran^i.ii a o\n' ^)\e trs 
au*'* In re<iiu(luie the .Neht)ol enrrit'ulum, pariieiil.uiy that of 
>«*e<irHiaiy si hn(»ls, so tluU it is more t oneeraed with st»t iai po t essi's 
•uid life timeti< n^, tht» interests and needs tjf studeuls, and l)road 
!i«-ltU of sUuK ( »'ntr(*tl around unifying eonei^pts and themes related 
lo *tntl»-iU [)i-!cept i- .Old t(>nt<-ins. Altitudes and \ahieN aie 
4 hani^'ia.; arid I ifeoii.iie^ more di\eri^t*ut, Aiid soiur p.irenlN, hudiiii^ 

♦^fr.e^l•.. J. I . / s i I - U L^i^^. -y '/ ^ • • W .'i" . \\« ll.ti-i-.u: 
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tlirir own beliefs r * iti ({uostion by c\ cnts rcpi>rted by the media, 
\u\i\ by the critic: .f .tude of young people, are becoming uncertain 
:ind iii;4C4 ure ;in ..rninj; to the school fi^r support, or for assistance 
in t'unctious tlial were formerly part of the family's responsibility. 
lucr^'asinLjly, schools are <*.\pc< tccl to pro* ' courses in human 
ilcvi'l()pnn-ut, Social relationships, and moral education. 

*rhe <)l)jectives of tlie educational system as a whole, or of any 
part of it, 'are based on values, and as tlie values of society change 
so will a school's aims. However, it is precisely when the community 
is unable to agree on values and is divided by moral issues, that 
teachers find their task most difficult and their attempts to help 
iheir pupils with these problems most open to ([ucstion. This whole 
problem of the role of the school in moral education is in the fore- 
fn»nt of educational discussion in many countries, and we feel that 
ii warrants special analysis as an aspect of the curriculum, (See 
chapter 12: Moral Kducation.j 

.\'ru Suifft ! Offitent 

In rj ient years new eoiuent h.is been included in most areas of 
the school curriculum and, as knowledge grows cxj)oneiiUally, 
existin'4 content will be exposed to contimiing review, with new 
idea'^ pressing for iiu'lusioii and the relative importance of existing 
concepts l)eing reassessed in each subject area. New subjects are 
now niakini; claims for inclusion hi the curriculumj for example, 
sex ediieation; outdoor I'ducation and survival topics such as 
waii*r safety, rc^ad safety, and ;afety in the mountains; KhmkIi and 
Ma-*ri ill th.e primary school; and human de\'clopment, moral 
edtu'atiou, eionomics, Japanese, and computer science in the 
siM r.!ui.ir> setujol. Sul)jects at present iniluded in the seliool curri- 
culurn. I)ut which are low on the unofhcial hierarchy, su<"h as an 
and cratt. n\usic, and physiccd and health education are being 
lea^-' -^Mcl in terms of their contribuli<jn to the achievement of 
( uriii^Mlum fjbjectives. We ha\e nveived verv detailed rcpresetua- 
liuns Ml t ruing the need to U()gra(le [)Iiysical education at all 
li*\e!s ot the hool s\>te!n. Although we have not been in a j)osition 
U) iuM-Mi^Mte the area in env)Utjh detail to make a firm recom- 
nuMul.tiitii!, we belie\c that th<*si* i cpreseiu.itions warrant detailed 
atleniion b> the Department of Krhu .ition. 

The kuowlrdi^e e\i)losion IS also making it (juite clear that the 
( lit ! !( uhun !un>t emphasise processes and methods, prohleni 
solviiiL'. and ini|)«)riant p!in< i[)les and ap[)ioaches that an* widely 
ap|)li' .i^'!e lathrr than s[)ei ilic facts and limited technicpies. 
Siudeuts uie beiu^ t \pe( led to bciouic more responsible for their 
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own learning and teachers arc endeavouring to teach them how to 
Ifarn and encouraging them to form positive attitudes to learning 
M) thai thcv waiU tu learn. The present rate of change will almost 
( ertainly ensure that pupils in school today will have much to 
Irarn throughout the rest of their lives. 

As the curriculum places increasing emphasis on processes rather 
than facts, related subjects are becoming fused to form new areas 
of study in which integrating themes and general principles can be 
stressed. Rotii the 1971 and 1972 conferences which reviewed the 
secondary school curriculum* advocated integration of subjects 
into broad tirlds of knowledcjc. 

These i iiangcs in content imply changes in time span for teaching- 
learnins: sessions, flexible provisions to permit more individual 
study, and increased staff-student interaction. More varied grouping 
will also be neccssar\- to permit greater staff co-operation in inte- 
<^rat<*d programmes, small group work, and independent learning. 
These in turn will require replanned buildings, with greater pro- 
vision tur dithTrnt types of resources and more adaptable spaces, 
hence our emphasis on flexibility in buildings (see chapter 15). 

,\VvV Methods of Learning and Teaching 

Teacliers are increasingly departing from their traditional 
autlun iiarian role and acting as guides and facilitators of student 
learnincr. especially through the provision of opportimities for 
siudenis to learn for themselves. NIore attention is being paid to 
dcsiiriiiit^ prc<rainnu*s that tal' into account the differences in 
abilitv. >ta^'- (4* development, inttr<sts, ne<*ds, and experiences of 
students; tt) developing intrinsic motivation: to ensuring adequate 
suttess: u^ imolving students actively in learning and enabling 
them to discover relationships for themselves; to setting them 
tasks tliat nnpear relevant; to providing more purposeful repetition 
in learninu nt^ essary skills and arrangin'^ ibr periodic maintenance 
tor h)tr^^-term I'Mrninc; of important ideas; to providing information 
af)ont pnr^Mvss and achievements so lielpini? them to set themselves 
appropriate ooaU tor learning, to develop their ability to learn by 
themselves, and to make a realistic assessment of their own progress. 

New nietiit )ds often necessitate new or expanded re^iources but 
regrettably tluse resourc<-s -whether they involve equipment, 
printed rnatrri.iL ancillary staff, or technical assistance -often lag 
iar l): luati the as[)iralions of ieach<TS or the expectations of those 

♦U'Jm: -.. ■.: "I l.'ltaation, Tm v. w:/;r; S.h"->1 Curnculum: I. S-jni^ L uf : / h^'p^ds 'f 
Ai'.'l / -• ' : / Curruu:^"^: L pie'i // 'iif (.onJfTfncf Report 1**7 J, Wi-ilingt-m : 
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outside the clashioom. It is for thib reuson that we huve separated out 
*Mcafninu: resoum^s** for .special discussion, althougli they are, in 
ellect, inseparable from the curricuhim itself (see chapter 14?. 

But as em])liasist*d earlier, concept of the isohit(»d teacher 
Icachiihj; a single subject luis clutui^t'd and will chaug'(* ('Ven further, 
'leaching methods and new ways of t)rganising tlie curriculum are 
obviously closely relatt^d, so that extt^nsions of assignment or project 
nu'thods, imegrated topic approaches, or broad fields of study 
centrrd around social issues will necessitate great flexibility not only 
in individual teacliip.g methods but also in co-operative leaching 
veniurrs. 

Kvahuition, as part of the whole instructional process, has already 
been heavily stressed, but as learning programmes become more 
individnali-M-d interest will increasingly centre on each student's 
progrc^ss towards achie\ ing liis full potential. '1 eacliers will not be so 
intrrested in comparing his achievement with that of other students 
or with national norms, as in assessing the extent of his learning in 
order to j>lan the- next h-arniug experiences. Insiruments fur diag- 
iKKiuir <litricnlti<**?, mtMsuriug aptitude, readiness, mastery, and 
attitudes will l>e nee(h'd, and admiiiisirators aud T>riucipals will need 
to ensure iliat even if all teachers cannot be familiar with nutny of 
these assessment instruments, there will be at least a poi/l (»f ex- 
perience wuhin the school upon which teachers may draw. 

Two final points: one concerning articulation betweru prim:«ry 
and srroiKhiry curricula and the oilier concerning the pnu-utial 
thri-at (»f curricLilLun change for some teaclicrs. 

With regard U) the first point: we have already spoken out strongly 
in favour of greater continuity, and it is in the curriculum area that 
the signs are most hopeful - for t^xample in the form I tt) 4 svUabus(*s), 
We reit«M\ite, hf)wever, that, while the pn^seiU two-It- \el structurt* of 
regional and local administration, insjx-ctiou, apj)ointment, pro- 
nu^ti'in, teat her traininir, and pay scales pcr>isis, attempts by teachers 
and cmriculum developers to promote real articulation between 
primary ;in(l seetMulary eurrirula will !)e himlered. Local liaison 
briwecMi teachers in thr various types oi' schools c«ui help iw smooth 
ihr transition tor students as they mov e from oiu* syNieiii to thi other. 
.Moreover, if individual sclw>ols increasingly de\elt)p their own 
curric Ll^l lUul co-o[)tM*ate more ch^ely with their conunuuities, then 
this nay help in the di'velopnu'iu of a closer relatioUNliip between 
all (ii the schools in an area. 

W'tn repaid to th<' seiond point: teachers differ i:i p(M venality, 
e\p» : i( Met\ leaehing si\lr\ ability, aad conlidep.ce. While changes in 
curriculum ,\\r mnie lik(4y to suctced if they provide iVeedMin and 
ne\ibiiit\ for le.irhfis who ,ur able iuid wish to expei inicnt, at the 
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Siimr time it is tiUvays tin t-ssary to provide a dcfhiito supportive 
framework for the less able, tiie less confident, or tlie inexperienced 
tiMchtT. It thr school i<5 vifWfd a<5 a ro-operativr pnitrssional ort^ani* 
saiion lathtT than iis a colh»cti(ni of inchvichial teachers, then this 
prnhh iii >houi(l he readily >t)Ktd. 
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Chapfn r> W ARKA OF CONCERN -MORAL 

KDL'CA'nON 



'•'Uh.ilitin of llwir piipiU, but cxartly what this roh' sh(Ui!d h<' is not 
('l<*ar. In krrpin'4 with (»iir oni[)hasis on thr m IidoI as aii iiui- 
niair hMrninu ami trai hinu conuntuuiy, the \v<»rkinii party ttmu'd 
its aii»-iaic»ii, in ihr tnM InNianrr, to th(* school as a s(K'i.il unit. 

.\^ a (•t»ininuinl> , the si1mm»I is \it.ilU lonccincd with thr v.ihirs 
wliiih govern hiun.oi n hitic»nshipN rrLiiioHNhij)^ .on(»U'^^ |>iipils, 
l)clU!-cn pupiU and >talh and iM-twccn .dl its nicinbci^ .uid the wicUT 
c'linniunitv ol'wliich it In a part. Like all coiununnticN. ^chooN have 
M.tial ^nl.•^ .uui rr^uhitinns which hy-and-hni;<' trilcct thf rult*s of 
the un atrr mm i<-ty within which thvv operate. .Sonn* school rcjjuhi- 
ti«»n> nuiv appear tu l>c irksome or tiivi.d to pupils bnt are specially 
(lr>i'^n<'d i<» prcNfiAc the p.irlicidar char.K'ter of the scliool as an 
rdniaiional in^titutifui. I here is liowcscr, a thin line hetwefMi social 
Mili(laiii\ and i't)nlnrnnty tor its own sake, What may s<*em to be 
rnrrrlv a dMiiiestic rule, for example dress or hair lenntlu may 
Middcidy brtonie a matter of fundamental value --of individual 
free*dom, justice, authority, or parental responsibility. 

Other rnle^ .ire Icns likely to be challenijed, those fnr example 
whiili concern the piotectinn <jf the indi\ldual from exploit. ition, 
tin* f.iir distributicju of r<-w.irds .uul punishments, or the n*sponsi- 
bilities nriln- indis idn.d tu the t^roup within which he works or plays. 
Vet it would he a mistake to think that pupils are not \ ery sensitive to 
tbejusiiie f»f ihcNC rules and to tlic w.iys in which they ar*- enforced 
i»r snpp(»rted. (Questioning of the n.iture and exercise <.)t .uuhr;rity, 
desire liir pupil |).o tieip.itiun in decisifiu m.ikin^^ pressm-e for 
n-h\.o.ie in tlw curri( uhim: all of these sni^f^est that tr.iditional 
(ittiei-pts t>t pupil-teat her i ehitinn>hips are cli.im^in^ .n;d that tin* 
rMle> w hit h i^nvc! fi the M'hnol I'omnnuiiiy are beim^ jud'^^ed by moral 
criteria >ui h .i> r .ai«)nalit> . juNtii e. respi 4 t tor indisidual JUei»ritv, 
and »i ia! i espi)n>ibiht\ . 

We iuue alw.i\s knnwn that the sihot»l, bs it^ <m -,-.nis.iti'j!i and 
tbrnip^h die e\(M'yda\" t*\eins f>t' the classroom, lellet Is a '»-t ot moral 
and >(icial \ahn*s. We recoj^nis<*, also, that the w.iy a pupil cxperi- 
eiif i-s and inleipreis the mor.il xalues implii it in tiie Neh(»ol 
Mjmrnnnitv mav ha\e a ( on>iderai)le inllueuie up.>t. Iun moi.d 
deve|np!n«-nt. e\rn ahhou'^h we ^iiow thai ih'- h'.>ru' r;oi:n.tlU Ims 

. f»ui, 1. «rrr. •f,.r itUhit'Mn' o| til'' tlictu ^ i >\ !U'»r.i! c'd uation 
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powerful than precept— and there is no reason to ignore this ttmc- 
honrnired warnini^. We cannot urge too strongly the futility of 
**talking" alxnit the nature and significance of ultimate principles 
of moral hrliaviour and Judgment, such m justice, respect for 
persf)Tis» rationality in moral discussion, if the school in its own 
social organisation and in its dealing with individuals ignores or 
negates these ver\' principles. It may be argued that schools arc 
well aware of this responsibility, but nevertheless the working party 
believes that a reminder is not out of place and recommends 
therefore: 

I. That schools examine their own rules and regulations and the means 
hy u hich they are enforced, bearing in mind that these details of social 
organisation are powerful examples for pupils of the ways in which 
fundamental moral principles are applied in everyday social life. 

(t is very can- to speak glibly of "democracy'* in schools as though 
the ur.rd iia^ s(jme self-evident meaning when applied to the 
iusilt'.jtioiul hhinancimnt of large luimbcrs of pupils, tuider com- 
pulsory si mIIiht, in circumstances where teachers are expected 
to he n <])nusi!)lc not only t()r the educational developnuMit of 
inmiatuK- individuals, but also for their general behaviour, Tliis is a 
dilhcult Msk at the l;est of times, but it is even more ditlicult when 
society i>c!f rcilccts uncertainties and changes in standards of 
coiului t .md in acceptable personal and social values. The dilliculty 
is cftmpMunded by the fact that like all social organisations, the 
school c.nn!ot .isoid the compromises and limitations implicit in 
institutional resj^onses to individual needs and prol)lems. 

One \ery ditlicult area at the present time concerns the exercise 
oh and rcsp(»nse to, authority. It is true, as has already been pointed 
out. that sduK^ls bear a heavy responsibility in their exercise of 
aut!::Miiv wiihiti their own social organisation, but it is also clear 
that this a ihicc^N.ts iclationship which involves parents as well 
as teaJicis and pupils. Parents sometimes assume that the school 
ouglit to lake lull responsibility for the })chaviour, attitudes, and 
values of their children while under the care of the school. But 
this i.m result in intolerable pressures on teachers, especially where 
parents ilwin^elves do not support or demonstrate the elementary 
values (jf social responsibility, are unclear or confused about moral 
issues, or fail to realise that the school and the home play comple- 
mentary roles in the moral development of their children. This is 
n(^i a new problem, but the working party believes that it is increas- 
ing in extent and gravity and slunild be faced more directly. 
Because ;he sch(»ol has uraduallv been required to accept 'greater 
respvMisibiliiy i'or the pers(Mial development of its pupils in almost 
every aspect uf lile, there is u danger that society may demand more 
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from iti: scliools than can reasonably be expected of them itithout 
strong community support. This is partly a matter of communication, 
and we recommend: 

2. That through discusmiu puhlication. and am olfwr means of otffh 
munication betueen the school, parents y and local community afiencies 
and services, the obligations of the school to parents and the community, 
and of parents and the community to the school, be clearly delineated 
and staled. 

3. That, as a contribution to this task of communication, the Curriculum 
Development f 'nit he ash.l to feather and make available^ ok request, 
examples o) statements or t^uides compiled by schools concerning codes 
of behai'inur, a;^reed principles of co-operation and responsibility 
bet ween home and Sihool, and pupil respofisibility and involvement in 
the sncidl at}aii y of the school. 

So far, \v«- ha\-e limited the discussion to the social and personal 
values embodied in rules, in individual behaviour, and in the 
school and home responsibility for this behaviour. But there is much 
more ir) nu'ial edtiration tlian this. 

It is unfi)rtunaie that the term **moral educaiioiT* is often used in 
a popular but rcstritied way lo refer to a handful of moral values 
of particular (•ontcm[)orary concern, for example permissiveness in 
sexual relationships, druj; takint(, or disregard for law and order. 
While the school nmst obviously uphold the law with res^nd lo 
such •'moral otiences"', and while it normally reflects the accepted 
moral \alues ot* the wider community in its precepts and pi'aciices 
although, as we liave set*n» this is not so now clearcut ., it is by no 
means limited tc> this indirect role. Indeed, by its \cry n.iture, it 
has a direct role play which is its distinctive educational contri- 
bution. 

UiifbrnuKiiely the*re are m.uiy groups in society which would 
like to use tlie sclu«)ls to incuh ate the jnirticular values which they 
consider Ui \)v Imuiamental. But th<* \ ery uncertaiiity, di\»*rsil\. and 
v\'v\\ t:(Mi(Hi I in the realm of \ alues within contemporary society 
makes such a course inapjjropriate and unacceptaf)le. In a srjeiety 
whidi i-^ sialir, which toh-rates n() de\iation from an authoritative 
moral c(»(ie, and c|(hs \\u\ ever require the individual lo make a 
choice betv\et n values or to work out f()r himself the moral imj^li- 
cations of some action or decision in such a society moral education 
as distinct Woxw mor.il indoctrination is unnecessary ^aufl wonld he 
dani^'eious . But our ( ontemporaiy society is almost the revt'i^e, 
and we phue a he.i\s burden of deci.sion-makint; on the indiv idual. 
Kv(Mi when the S( liool sets ant (juite consciously to n'inlbn c parti- 
(otar nv^r:»l v.tlue*^ tfirough its everyday social organi.satioii {for 
example Justice, honesty, concern for others^ it still has a direct 
resptuisibility to assist the pupil to understand why these vahns are 
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thought to he vvortliwhile. In otlicr words, as part of society, the 
school reflfcts current moral values, hut as an educational organi- 
sation it lias a responsibility to develop in iu pupils the capacity to 
refleri on these very vaUies - -to apply tlic tools of rationality, to 
discus>» and lu crilii ise. 

This implies some risk, especially to the eonservati\'e, hut it is the 
only way in wliieh an open, flexible, and changing soc iety can protect 
itself from domination by irrational, doctrinaire, and inconsistent 
\alue systems. Not only for society, hut for the individual who is 
forced during liis lifetime to nuike numerous decisions which have 
moral impliiMiions, it is surely inij)ortant to luive <\\perience and 
guidaiue .n making moral judgments, 'i'liis is an educational 
obligation w<* nnist accept in a changing, pluralistic soci(*ty, hut it is 
one which lias been largely neglected, 

Awart-ness ol'moral issues has always been a part of the curriculum, 
Vor t xanjple, the moral implications of different courses of action, 
discri'inuaticai between conflicting \ aku:s, and the judging of actions 
in li'im.> ol fundannMital moral criteria 'such as justice or the 
avoidaucr oi c ruelty to otlu-rsj are issues whicli arise naturally iu the 
study ol literature, history, and the soeial scienies. It has been 
argued that this is the proper context within which discussion on 
moral i^sue^ should be conducted and that deliberate planning for 
this type of experience in making or evaluating mural judgments 
would be artificial and probably ineffective. But the working party 
is not con\inced that this is a valid objection to ^'deliberate 
plaanin^". 

In the first place, it is very doubtful whether the majcjrity of 
teachers lia\e tlie inclination, the c<mfidence, or even the background 
experieiu-e to tease out the moral implications arising from a parti- 
cular i><ue or to help pupils to hecfune aware of what is involved in 
moral discourse. In most cases the olyectives which the teacher has 
in mind are quite different, and the learner is unlikely to become 
aware that he is involved in a discussion of moral issues unless his 
atteniion \s specifically directed to this aspect of the subject, 

Set'iuuly, we believe that, in the present climate of extensive and 
unprei edented public discussion of c(intemporary moral issues (from 
person. il to international), we have a clear obligation to our pupils 
to give them direct and carefully planned experience which will help 
them to learn what is involved in making moral judgments and 
decisions. We recommend: 

4. 'J hut the ability to discuss and evaluate moral issues and to learn what 
/V ini ohed in trandatinii precepts into practice be a central rather than 
a peripheral outcome of teaching activities in the area of moral education. 
Moral education should, therefore^ be a ueiii)erateiy planned part of 
the curriculum in schools. 
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It is nut t-nvisagrd that ii pcriud called '*mural cdiicatiuir' shuuld 
be set aside on the timetable, !)ut that within those suhjrcts of the 
curriculum which hase tuf)ic,s which clearly deal with moral issues, 
specific provision shoukl l)e made for giving pupils experience in 
un(l«-r>landing ihe nalure of mural KMsoning and judgmenl las 
diflering, fur example, from empirical justification, arstheiic 
appreciation, or mathematical proof*;. The planning of discussion on 
such topics would need to take into account the fact that there is a 
plurality of views in ihc community, hence w*e recommend: 

5. 7 hat dhcussion, debate^ or other activities be guided by the following 

(a) Developing awareness of the function of social rules in particular 
societies and of the moral principles implicit in such rules; 

(h) Recopnising differing personal ideals and values ivhich indivi- 
duals holdy respecting the right of individuals to differ^ and becoming 
aware of the set of values from which their own ideals are crystallising; 

(c) Developing the ability to discuss and accept the existence of 
nlternative points of view on moral issues^ learning to apply the 
criterion of rationality to moral judgments^ and learning to follow 
through the consequences and obligations arising from moral decisions; 

(d) Recognising and learning to appreciate the moral issues involved 
in the reciprocal rights of individual and society. 

The role of the teacher in this type of educational activity is wry 
difficult to define. There are obvious dangers that the teaclier might 
wittingly or unwittingly use his position of authority to reinforce 
vahies or moral altitudes which are not acceptable to the community 
or to some parents. On the other hand, the teacher has an ohHgation 
to inform pupils correctly about majority and minority \ ii-wpoints on 
disputed issues. His role needs to be defined with sensitivity towards 
the integrity of individuals and their families, and with due regard 
for the society of which he is a part. We recommend: 

6. 7 hat the role of the teache tin discussions on moral issues In mamv^erial 
- he should deliberately remain a neutral promoter of activity except 

where his professional judgment indicates a need for intervention. 
In thae circ**mstances^ the position he adopts should he directed towards 
the welfare of his pupils and their families rather than towards the 
rejlection of his personal set of values. 

We recognise that ''professional judgment" implies that the 
teacher has expertise in identifying the level of maturity and moral 
developmt-nt of his pupils, in knowing what goals he may legiti- 
mai(*Iy aim fur, in srlectirig material and activities appropriate for 
these, and ir: rr.iinaging thr chosen situations or topics. 'I'his level 
of proiessional conipt ttnLi tiilis for spftifii training and lor experi- 
ence in using apj)ropriate resources. 
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In any plans lu iniriKlui t: such iraiiiing ilu* assisiancr of those 
whose acadrniic disciphnc is particularly n^lcvant should hv sought, 
namely those v\ith qUiiliticatinns in moral philosophy. 'I'lic* man in 
\\\r strt'rl may tliink that he knows all about teaching hrcausc he 
has hiiusrir hrc»n tosriiool; but thr U iU hci* knows ihat tlic^ic inoir 
lo il than this casual cxpcric^ncr ot'bcing laught. iJy ihc sain<' iok(»n 
the teacher may iliink that he knows cnotigh abotit moral discutu'se, 
nu)ral reasonini^, and moral judgments because he has hitnsi»If 
made moral decisions; but the moral philosopher has a wealth of 
experience and illustniticMi which should be drawn upon to the 
fullest cNient. It is thouglit appropriatt* to draw upon tlu* knowledge 
()fth()S(* who study the psychology of moral devt»lopnu*ni in chilhen; 
it is just as necessary to draw upon the special knowledge oftho.se 
who siudy the nature of morality itself. We r(»c(munend: 

7. 'I hat Iu'wrvice Uaining and guidance he provided J'or the rules the 
teacher is expnlrd to Juljil in moral education^ and thaty when appro- 
priate^ spt'cidlists from relevant disciplines he consulted in the settins^ 
up f'J such courses: 

^h) The (.'urriculum Development Unit be strengthened to allow 
for the development of resource materials which may be used as a basis 
for topics in moral education over a wide range of levels in the school 
system; 

^{1} Pilot programmes he encouraged and that provision be made to 
evaluate such progru'/:mes and to make the results widely a'ailable if 
they are jud^^ed to he helpful to teachers. 

1 1 should b(* noted that we do not start Irom scratch in this ar(M. 
There are useful precc^dcMits in the United Kingdom where a t^ood 
deal of work has already bt^eii ch>n<* towards producin.^ matei i»il for 
moral education courses by \\\v Schof)ls C Council Moral Kducalion 
(ainiciiUnn Project and tlu^ Farmington 'I'rust Research Unit. In 
New Zealand, schools have, for sonu» time, been developing courses 
within liberal and general studies with such titles as 'M'aniily life 
cdiicati<)n*\ ''education in ptTM^nal ielaiionships*\ or ''design 
Un' living". Many of these j)iogrammes are concerned with pro- 
viding pupils with opportunities lo discuss personal and social 
issues and to ext<'rid their knowledge of what is involved in the 
making of moral decisions. A recent trend has been the extension of 
thest* c(;urses, formerly restricted to sixth and se\etuli forms, to 
include all forms from tlu' third form upwards. A reeent Hogl)en 
House course confirmc^d the importance* of such progrannnes and 
recuiiiuifUilfcl uit: estauu.>liriu nt of a i tii .>p<^itie i^bjicus^s fur 
what they df*scribed as pers(jnal/social/heaIth (education. 
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('onsidcraiion of controversial issues is an integral part of social 
stticlirs. tor example the Draft Syllabus in Social Studies which is 
cuni-ntly i>eing developed for forms 1 to 4 includes this statement: 
**Pu|)ils . » . should also Icarti how to deal with life's varied and 
mmiu linieN c niuroversial situations". To assist teachers in handling 
this a^pru in the classroom, the National Syllabus Committee is at 
preseiu developinj? a syllabus support statement on this topic. 
Klsewlu re in the same draft syllabus it is stated that: **Pupils shoiUd 
examine, as raii(mally as possible, the value positions underlying 
social issues in our ev(Tyday lile'\ They will have opportunities to 
con-iider a raii^e ol" values, beliers, and social actions as they inquire 
into some »»l ilu^ possible Ciiuses and consequences of behaviour. 

Thcrr is no doubt that this is an area of development in education 
whii li In in keepimr with the whole trend of modern education to 
rrlate ihr ( urricidum to the concerns of pupils, and which gives 
tf.H-ltrrs a ( liance to use their professional skills at the very highest 
\r\t'l. It also demonstrates that the school has a tniique fimction in 
thf reiiiin <»t nioral eduiMtion ihai is truly edticaiional, lliat is not 
ii(l((|ua!fK laiered tor elvwhrr*', and that is complementary to 
{Ur role . »t' ih(* home. 
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Chapter 13 ASSKSSMKNT---INDIVIDUAL 
A.; ) NATIONAL 



T2ie Purpose of Assessment 

'Ilio workiiiij party rccrisrcl submissions wliicli rliall<*iigrd tlu' 
value of national examinations, in particular Srhoul (Irrtifiratc and 
University Kntrancr, Befoic making any rtcomnicndaiions about 
national examinations the working party considered the ])Uipose (»!' 
assessment cft' pupils and whether there is in fact any need tor it*. 
We came to tlie conclusion that ass(*ssmcnt is an essential element 
at all levels of the educ ational i>roccss. 

'\'\\v. main function c>f assessment should f)e to indicate to tiie pupil 
the progress lie is making and to indicate to the teacher the progress 
of his students and the etH cliveness of liis teaeliing. Making judg- 
ments about wliat is happening to ehildren or stiulents in our educa- 
tiotial institutions is an indispensabh* responsibihty of teachers. 
Couplrd witli tliis responsibility is anotlier: that teaclier-judgment, 
wliethtT or not part of tormal assesstneni, should help students to 
learn, and lirlj) them to take responsibility for assessing tlieir own 
learning thus enhancing their abihty to learn outsidr ibMn»U 
f'dut ational iuNtitutions, and to form a realistic appreciation of ilu ir 
own tapal)iiilie.s. 

Anotlier funciinu (if »issessment, particuhirly the national examina- 
ti(>ns lias been to help guide students towards appropriate courses 
and careers, and to indicatv* an individual stud«MU\s altaiiiment to 
parents, employers, and educational institutions. We l)eli(\e 
assi-ssnu'rit prneeduns should facilitate the s noolli transfer trom eacli 
vtage f>f a ciiiUfs lifr to the nrxt: frnin primary through int^'iniediatc 
and se( (in(l»iry sc hools t(» tertiary rducalion and employment. 

Sneieiy's princii)al use of assessment is seh'Ctive -decisions oti 
c iitrv to |j;:t!i«r tducation, on bursary awards, on suitability fnr 
eniploymriil, and on salary levels are tie(piently based on scIkjoI or 
national assessments. We believe, and wish to stress, that the present 
ways in wbidi assessment is used for tliese purposes is not in the 

•T" a*Ma fhr \M«rkr!.;( partv itt ii^ lil>rr.irt'>n% o«n< rrnin«< .i^>^^^rTlf•ftt, a ^fuly i^rc.tip 
r>t.4lMi%hrtl li. pffMrt- a tcp'.ti t-.r '.ur « nr. ^niriaiion. I hr anclv t;rnii|) report 
i<l« tn,;.- , an*i rii.ikr> « i»h.rn*ra • ... ! rn mir rjuaii- »fM u|H>rj a ii'ttiaf r in ij«*r i Mtu rn.> 
Hi \\v' ot iNN» ^»fM•'M^ In adililit'it. Um- f Milt5 n| iv.u qurNiitmriair** -'ir \«•\^, i tidcrrii- 
ifHf a»»«*»»rrj«'nt in utt)iKiarv x( h«H)l> and rrnpl* »ym' i;>r oi .i>».*ufnrm ni tch'^'l l*'av*'i . 
af'* afip^^ndni, n»i> r'-jx>rt i< l»f piibli>hr(i tur ihr inl».rinaii<»n dI* rh^^r \\h<# \M*h (•» 
<<»n«Kl«r iht« (Mpti m Kr>*at«T (lr(»iil x\\,iU tliat prt»vi4lr<i in (Kt« chapter. 
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\)vsi educ ational iutcn*sts of* the individual, or of society. VVc note 
wiili .ipprov al the inrrcasinjj emphasis on tho educative rather than 
the Nt lritive function o\ evahiation. N(*v<TtheU'ss^ for as long as 
M»uft\ rr(|:nres schools in pro\iri»* ;isscssnients tor tfiis functio!!, 
lurthudN inuNt cxi^t to tultil this letjuirenuMU, Tliis cliapler outlines 
otu* thinkiiiij concerning the must suitable assessment system con- 
sistent with both our aims for education and the requirements of 

society , 

Leaving Certificates 

At pr'sr:,! over 50 perceiU o*' school leavers enter employment 
without an adequate leavimj certificate. A standard form of leaving 
< f ititicate sh(»uld b«* ,i;i\en to every school leaver. This certificate^ 
piepar'-d .iut'»iiomously by individual scliools, would replace all 
national i titicat(\s alter tlu- phasing out of external examinations. 

1 hv irrtihc.il*' sli')Ml(i '^i\r details of a pupiTs progress 

and proMclt- u»nnnrnt nti his total dcvclopnu-^iu and iruerests while 
at Mh('oI. It • liduhl pffAide inti)rniati(jn on the niuTiber of years of 
;iiic. vhtTi- e\ i\\r .uhjects taken, and the leo'l of attaiiunent in eacli 
Nubj*-; t. C.*<nniu( Mts on the pupil's development and interests should 
coneentratc on strengths in lii'i sfu ial, imellectual, acstlieti<\ athletic, 
and niari'ial (le\ rl()j>meiu and inchuh* coiTunentson his coiuribution 
to ihr ncI:0(>1 and cominunity. 

Nik h a • ■ f tihcate inuM l)e c.tp.ihje < jfrasy inicrprciatiou by p.irerUs, 
and by tin- ' inploycts and l-rtiar\* institutions who would use it 
at lit?* di^crrtion of the lu,,dei* - see nroiurnendation 9), The form 
.md contem of tlu^ cei*ificate slionld bear in mind the needs of these 
t^roups, as well c^s those of the pupil. 

1 he Working Party recununendi: 

I. J 'iut rtT\ \e(tir:tlar\ n/iool lenier rat'ive n lauinii certiJicnU cchU'h 
u 'r,w[}!ete record of his aitainmfniu 

The School and External Examinations 

riu- •< (*(»ndary schools luive felt restricted f)y the exUTual national 
exaniinalions in tluir etffirts to make changes in curricula. The 
presr ni L ersity Ilntraiice examinati'i.i system is designed primarily 
toi a minority of sixth-li)rm stmlents, yet its pn'sence inhibits the 
d(*\»-lopinent of alteriKiti\'e courses for the increasing number of 
si\ili toiineis not j>rr)ceeding to uinversity. The working party 
also Ciaicernrd at tin* inafiility of tlie school examiruition prescrip- 
tion^ to nu:*et the needs ol large nimibers ot pupils in the fifth forms. 
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I hc working party l>cli<'vcs tliat the curriculum objectives of a 
particular school should encompass the intellectual, social, and 
physical de*velopment of the pupils, and that assessment should be 
clo::rIv related lo these objectives. Assessment procedures should be 
dcveh»ped which are more consistent with the needs of pupils and 
teachers and the objectives of each secondary schooL Care must be 
exercised to avoid a situation where the new procedures, like the 
present national examinations, would unduly restrict teachers and 
their pupils. The main place of assessment in the school is as an aid to 
learning and teaching. Whatever form of assessment is used — informal 
teaeher-jndgment, form.al internal assessment, or external examina- 
tion-assessment must not be so dominating as to distort the work of 
the school or unduly hamper the teacher/pupil xelationship* Also 
tlie constraints imposed upon schools by national certificates and 
external examinations such as University Entrance and School 
Cenificate should be reduced. \Vc believe that these national 
asses^mt r.t': should be phased out and replaced by schooM>ased 
internal assessment geared to the objectiws of the school. 

Hanning for such a major change will need to take cognisance of 
the preparation time, support, and training required for teachers to 
implement internal assessment prodecures. Overseas experience has 
has shown that teachers must be given more non-coni.ict time if 
intrnuil assessment is to be successfully introduced. If time, support, 
and training are not provided, the end results are likely to be inferior 
to i!:c presc*nt situation. 

The working party reconuncnds: 

2. 'I hat over the next 5 years external examinations be phased out and 
replaced by a system of internal assessment within schools. 

In the transition period, modeniting procedures will i)C necessary 
tu t iiMire adefiuatc comparability of standards ijetween schools, to 
ril!»iw time J'or tcachrrs to gain suiruient confidence and experience 
in tlirir ci;.inginc: r'^!^ , for the pul)lic to be reassured, and for the 
nt-cfN^^.uy trainin'^', research, and test development work to be 
iiiuUrtak<*n. 

\V!if u the transition from national certificates to school-based 
lea\iir^ < eititu ates has been complet(*d, moderation of standards will 
no InriiftT be nec e<;sary and can be dispensed with in the interests of 
givincr •'cliools indep(Midence to develop curricula reflecting their 
individual nhjei tives. Tiic onus will be on schools to ensure the 
a( ( »::a< •. and (•onsisi(»n( y of their rt^porting. 

'II v.i»rkinir party reconuncnds: 

///'// duriv!^ the transition period stan*f*frj^ between schools and 
^u'f'jfd '^rntipi he controlled by means of modeiatify^ procedures. 
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Preparation of Teachers for Internal Assessment 

VUv WDikiiig party loiisiihTs it will lake 3 years lo move from the 
pKsoiit S( h()(^l (Vrtiticaic Kxani'matioii to internal assessment by 
teat'hris. I'linc uill he {)i'e^^ui<* Iroiu sunw t|nart<Ms to rctl'ne tli:s 
I>eri'.(l. Houevt-)-, it is esst-iuial it'the sliitt to internal asses>menl is lo 
he - uei eNsfal that le.u luMS hr helped to apply the best of contem- 
porary a'^scssment teehniqnes and that tliey he j^roNiihd with 
p^»t^*^ ionallv-dcvdoped test materials. Wfiile some teaehers arc 
i .»nti<lri:t <iMhrir ahiliiy to !ne<-t the demands ofinternal a -MSsinent, 
a r«*et*:u sui'vr\ * !< \ <-aIc(l ih.it <»nlv a >niall niincM'ity of tra< hrrs had 
ire<'i\i'd a(h*(|5iarr training in .l^<^^^^In<•n^ anil. fnrlhn\ tiiat tr.u hers 
•.vo"''I ui'IiMine if>t m.itrriaN (h-\eloped a professional niiit. 
( ;on>id<»vinvj tin* tinu* nettled fi)r preparation of t<'st materials and 
!:;t)d. -I atin-^ pnuednres, for tt-aelnrs to he trained and to ^ain 
(•\peii'*ner' antl eonfidenee in internal asses>n\cni, and ft»r ])ro\i<ion 
!•? vnlfii Irui ?ion-euntaet teacher time to mak<' th«* <»pe!ation \'iahl<\ 
W'.rkivv. paitv e\j)fr?s a tianNili«'n peri<»d off) year> to h<» a 
: raii^lM ta: -et. 

Nt ^ r-riiieless most <ecoiidar\' ncIiooIs have many years e\n( iien< e 
of at*( reditim;" smdenis for riuver^ity Faitran< <- and In iiH"<-nt \"car«^- 
haM* heen 'Je\ eloping the internally assessed Sixth Form Certiticatt*. 
It may ther<'f()re he pf»>ih!e to diance to internal ass< ssmetM in tlu' 
sixt'i a:ui m'\ erill; fi > m> in a nIh a ter peri(;d of tinu* pro\ iiU-d teacher*; 
a*«* i:i\<Mi trainiie^ .'.nd resomce^ to estahlisli acccptahle standards ot 
Inli-riKil a-N«-N<nient. 

r!:i» eaip: iu t!;e piecediiii^r tions on int<*"na! a^se^^!ne»lt at 
the >econdary K'. el shi»nld not b(* allow<»d to o\ ''rshadow t!,e need 
lor tra( !i'*is at all le\'els of education to be conN ervaM with [hr 
procednKs and potential of educational <»valualioiK DiiC^nosis ol 
^nl'lt•nt >lH-ni:lhN. weakne^^e^, mkI jjroi»ress will indicate tla* netcls 
ot p'r>i(.. Iv.aluation ot' lli*' onii<aiifS el new curricula, leaching 
.ippioai liev. and o >onr(t; u<r \\\\\ piovide esNcntial Iccdhaek 'lic: 
r;!' I ii\ c-ni ss i. ai hire^ pO 'M.numr^. lA.ilnaMon i> a i>«.\\eilul 
f:l>a .tr;i.: il rc) i| in ih»' iianc'- tliosc aoic in wield it pioj^erU. hut 
\\\ i\ u'i^'' I*' clain(ei'> if Ma adei|uat<*ly uhder>:t^»'»d, an<.4 \\r 

1(1 ' •mme:»tl .k 1 1 >i ilin'^ly : 

\, '/• .' '/.• '.f-iti'il Ir-n^^fr; oftci'Ims in ^/^v M/zfr*;// ptn.fipU's and 
r.:u,''< i' sf,<r-J\*nal and (hit all ^tudtfit t^'idiny it ii jiihed h 

If f tr.i)f :n-^n::(f' tmnnn-j^^ in (isst'wnunt fnincipU^ m I !'njy'iuri\ 
/' :i'iid' f'j prUil'^in-^ lm.it is ,:t till lt'it!^, 
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Moir than trainim: will in* n-fjuirod tf evaluation is to be practised 
rt!i-!-»;\ f»|y, Sclmol-h.is'xl iti-siTv icr irainiricr, evaluation material, 
aiul aU\U<»ry serv ic es will be iiredai to support th'^ activiiits of the 
If. Til. T {\iV sv« •rk-fiiT. WV I)clif\(' that the lAarrauatltm^ and 
lVstiii'4 I'ait reitMitly otablishcd aspartc^t the Cairriculum Develop- 
ment Tnit will have an important support role tl\rougli the following 
main. fMu ti' >ns: 

• Proiiif itincr ih^. development of teacher-made tests and other 
n.'-aii-; c»l' evaliiatir:;^ the prt);j;ress of pupils; 

• Prf :.:f -irj'^ the development ^f niure rllVctive record keeping by 
teai !. T:, to iill^w iui the cf)ntinuous assessment uf pupils: 

# Pi'tu iciinu' a service to curricuiam development by evaluating tlie 

content, and methods of new curricular approaches; 

# I tui'Miakimf developmental work aimed at improving exami- 

n.itl.,»» prt/crdures, 

ri'.e 'A ' »rNi!i':i i'-i>''> i^ eoiiunrnds: 

i». 7 '/-c/ .'/V' ErMmin.itinns and I't'sting Cnit oj the Lurruuhr/i Dt:t !'\f)- 
f I 'riit he .;":f/i .)Uij\.'uni dtajf and /(hili-its to tnahU adequate 
uUport tn he gii^n t/j tr udurs^ 

National A$»sessinent Programme 

Whil- brlitAin^ that assessment should be closely related to tl^* 
(tn riealuin ol)jeeii\ts (»f particular schcK^h. tiie working party 
ret f "^iii-t's thai when an emi)hasis upon the autonomy of schools 
and u, ■ ilexibility of curricula is adopted as the prescription for 
rapid eliai^e, piiit nts, i-mpluvers. and th.e community at Lirge may 
r«MM>riabIy be toncerned abr)ut the extent to which the school 
is iulfinin-^ th<- rrspon>ibilities < ntriisted to it. When infor- 
ni.;Tir.ii < uiiCfrnire^ sc iK.ia.stic ^laiulards and relevant attitudes is 
«i>sr:nb! i\ ^ysifinatically at rr<rular inl«-rvals it may be used to 
eonhrni ^u\.( rsses or allay natural anxieties, as well as ser\ing the 
nvwr impf-rtant purpose f)f providing a basis for the community 
an<l its ♦ f.hu ational authoritit-s to assess the ciftctiveness with which 
new poM^i.iinints. (urricidum, materials, and teaching methods 
are being implemt^ntecL 

'ill'- wf)rking party considers that sorne form of national exalua- 
tion r»f seholasiic standards and relevant attitudes is desirable and 
espt eially so it' national certilicates are progressively eliminated. We 
do undert'siimate the eoin{)lexity or magnitude of this task, 
and, iik«- the Cairrie G^rnmission* we a^ree liiat it should be in tlie 
hands ot\i skilled atul impartial bfxly. From the experience of other 
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nations who have made provisions in the past decade for such 
nation.il assessment, a choice of ahernatives is involved. If the 
purpose of these assessments is simply to allay public anxieties, such 
assurances can be provided ihrouirh testinc; proi^ranunes that are 
qnite restricted in the agt' ranges, subjects, skills, and aiit aides 
i *,sured. 

On the oiher hand, if the provision for regular national assess- 
• nts is to become an important means for promoting a penetrating 
,ind consiructive stock-taking then more comprehensive inquiries will 
be required. Apart from their value in prouKning public confidence, 
such surveys would undoubtedly be beneficial in bringing to light 
the striking diversity which exists in the talents and attitudes of 
groups often presumed to be homogeneous and the differences in 
achievement of socio-geographic areas, of town or country, of 
mlnoritv groups, or successive generations of students, apprentices, 
and new employees. The publication of th<- results of such sur\'eys 
woukl not only provide recoy;nlsable bmch-marks forjudging the 
success of eunieulum I'hangrs or new programmes and innovjtioiis, 
but it would also offer a firmer basis for idenilfying the numlxTs of 
children for whr>m special services are required. Having considered 
such widrr purposes, and obsened the penalty of not having ade- 
quate Iriiormation about them, the working party is strongly in 
fivour of adopilm^ an approach comparable to that (^f the \ail('nal 
Asses. merit of Kducatlonal Progress undertaken in the I'nited 
State^i by an Independent connnlsslun, and recommends accordituily : 
7. 7 hat proriyinn he made for a ngular series of national asse.y^fnr^ of 

scholastic standards and relevant attitudes in the basic suhjects at 

inten ah of not more than 10 rears in each field. 



Evaluation of Institutions 

The eliaiues that the worklnu; party Is proposing concetidnc 
cissessiUi'nt and \\iv school eurrieulum will give schools nni( h 
ureater freedom It) develop their own eiirrlcula. We believe thai all 
i-dueational insiiiiitlons should be able to request an evaluation 
of tlK'ii (inrlcula and objectives, and the extent to which their 
objectives are being met. In the case of a school, the evaluation 
mii^ht be utidertaken by a visltlnu; team, appointe<l by the I)e])art- 
nient of F.diu ation which mlcdit Include an inspector, a member of 
the stalf of the Clurrieulum Development Unit, teachers from other 
s( h«». Is. and suitabh* persons from tertiary institutions. In tlie case 
of tertiary institutions only a section of the insiituticni's woxk might 
be evaluated })y a visiting team; the composition and appointment 
of the visiiiny team would hav*- to be suitably modified to meet the 
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particular nmU of partirular institutions. Thrse teams should aim 
to provide prnfrssional stimulation to the traching stall' as well as 
evaluating the work oi the institution, 
llu' workinir t)artv ree<mm)en(h- 

8. That provision be made to enable educational institutions to uquest 
evaluation of their curricula and objectives^ and the extent to which 
their objectiirs are heinj^ met. 

Reports 

'I'fie prcsfiii ^^•p^>rtin^^ systems should he rrvised to improve 
conmuuiieaiion betW(Tn one sehool and another, and between 
schools and parents, employers, and other educational institutions. 
We support re< onunendaiion 8 of the Committee on Communication 
hUit'cn Schooh and Parent \ wliieh stated: 

I'hat ea< h X h'M)l rerutnmended tn exaniiric its methods (jfconi- 
riiuiiic-aiiun uith [jarti; u!ar rini)liasis on involvint; personal minmuniea- 
tion heiwr<'n all its tcacliers and the parents of the children tfiey teach. 
Rrjwafing ni* tliods on childietrs pro^jre.sN and altittid<s U) work should 
also be studied to ttiakc th^m as nieauingtul to parents as po.s^ible. 

A suhslatilial amount of information concerninc[ students is 
obtained as they pas<? through successive ediuational instittitions. 
Altliotiijh some institutions nuike i^ood use <»r iiWbrmatiou ^upplied 
by their eoniiibutii;^ schools, there is ireciurnily room tor improve- 
inrfit. 

Impro\t-d liaison between teachers in consecutive t riucational 
institutions, for e\a!npl(\ between intermediate and sertuulary 
schools, would provide a better understandini; of how infoimation 
is rollccted and reported, and the- purposts f(;r which it will be used. 
Such imprf)\cd uriderstanditi'^^ would promote more eifective 
rtrportini; And use of information concernin.i; students tran^lcrrinc; 
from oi!e schcjol to anotln r. 



Availability of Assessments 

The w(;rkini; [xirty con>iders that the methods of a>scssmcnt used 
in th^' <-(hication system shotild enhance rather than inhibit thtr 
growth of per>onal dii^nity. Respect for the privacy of the pupil is 
therrfiire im|)oitaiU. At th<* secondary school level, frjrmal records 
of a pupiTs Wf)rk should only be reh^ased outside the inriu'diate 
Context (if the assessment on tiu* election of the pupil and his par(MUs. 
Tlu!S parents and their children will decide whether information 
abotu assessments will be made availal)l(\ 
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\K '11 :t !iW {uhbshi;- the u kUk nf tdur-ithrd asM'<mrrf, 

r,\h'. ;/ f X'.v;.:' he fii.M^tiiinw that I't iihd 

i ill V ' w / - -/ }\*nH'U hiorj /<■ iJids'd uilhut 

Noij. th** trxt ami the riViJininnidaUon In llic pnrrdiug 

.uiMpli niiM ^^r Hi M\-.\K\v\vi\ \\\ cniitt'Kt of Xmv Zcahiiui law. 
Ill a <!!<nntt' hctwt^iMi jvirrnt and rhikl, tlu* parrni's wi^fi would 
I «.tn)alU j>r('\ail ^\l:i!t• I'hild wa^ a minor. No int'ornhitiou can 
I:- v.ithlirld if it rfqiiiifd 1>\ thriniuis as c\ ldriu'«\ 



Chapter H LEARNING RESOI'RCIKS 



In our discussion o\\ the curriculum wo have emphasised thai 
for tlicsr chatigcs to be successful there is a great need for the teacher 
to have avaihiblc to him the support of both human and material 
resources and lo be aware of how these can be effectively used. 
Unless the leaclier is supplied wilh these res(}urces, and unless lie is 
given irainini; in tlieir use, it is unrealistic and unreasonable to 
expect him to make changes in his teaching method or content. 
Aehtevement of a rnmiber of major curriculum objectives depends 
to a sitjnifieant extent on the skilful and effective use of a range of 
leariiini( resources. Teacher interest in, and awareness of iliesc 
resources lias ne\er hii^iier. Vet tins interest is often stifled by 

problems ot access to equipment, lack (jf knowledtce about suitable 
materials aiul iheir sources, and problems of prepar.ition. Lack of 
space especially desigried ff)r the use of media is another difficulty. 
As a result, resources are frecpiently not hilly and effectively used, 

Pnnision and aeeessibiiity are only two factors in the use of 
niateiial resoiu ets in educaiiun. Other lUctors of equal importance 
are the mrtluals of learning, the development of material, the 
srieetion of r«sr»urc(S appro[)riate lo int<'nded outcomes, the manage- 
nit-nt of their u-^-, and liie evaluation (>f* their elfevl. Tiius considera- 
ii(»n of supporting t ciuipnu'iu imolws tiic systematic deveIopm<'nt 
and co-ordination of teeimiqties, cquipmentj and m.iterials; learning 
resources are inseparabU' from the more general area of curriculum 
develupmenl and in»plementalion. They are aho tin: medium 
through which the individual directs his own learning when he is no 
IfMi^rr de()endeiit upon the guidance ui* teacher^. The recent 
UNKSdO rt^port, I.ije/nn:f Educatitm, states that '*a prime function of 
education is to product: iiulividuals who h.i\*e Mearned how to hMrn', 
so tb.u they may coiuiruie to learn througlH)Ut their lives'*. This 
cnnceiji nt edue.iiion places a new and \it.il importance on books and 
<.)llicr media a^ sources ()t intbrmation and ideas. Without .cadily- 
accessible, well-stocked, and well-staffed libraries and otlier resource 
facilitirs, and individuals famiii.ir with tlu ir ust* throui^h in-school 
r\prrirnc'*s, the *it'arning to learn'* approach c.mnot succeed, and 
llu' fllrctivene.is of 'Mitcloug** education will be reduced. 

In tiiis chapter, the term ^'learning resources** will be applied 
spreitirally to devices witli a clear educational function including 
books and other printed material as well as a wide range of audio- 
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visual media, materials, and equipment. This description is rather 
wider than the more commonly-used label ''audio-visual aids*^ 
with its implication that such **aids** are merely adjuncts to the 
leanuTig process, and arises from the working party's adoption of 
twu >;uidiiig principles: 

# Learning resources should become accepted as an integral part 
of the learning process rather than be regarded as supplementary 
aids ; 

# The selection of learning resources should be related to specific 
curriculum objectives based on the needs of the learner. 

I'he implementation of these two principles presupposes that the 
teacher has the necessary learning resources readily available when 
he wants them. Thus a co-ordinated and systematic method of 
provision is essential in order to select and make available equipment 
and materials to meet specific educational needs. Such equipment 
and materials must be made available in a flexible way to suit the 
needs of individual schools. And for effective use to be made of the 
resources provided, teachers must receive training and the support 
ol ancillary staff. We place a strong empiiasis on the centrality of 
adequate training; without this even the best learning resources can 
be misused ; or worse, not used at all. 

Basic Equipment 

'1 hfi c was no general basic cciuipnirnt scheme for providing new 
j>rinKiry scliools with the equipment they needed until 1963, when 
;i >Thenu' was intrrxluct^d for the free initial supply of l)asic cquip- 
meiu to all new Slate primary and intermediate schools in order to 
brini? th(*m up to the minimum standard. A revised basic equip- 
ment scheme which proposes the exiensiow of the range of items 
supj>lit»(l tf) schools has recently been issued. This is contained in 
tin* iMiulhoffk, B^isic Equipment for Primary and InUrmediate Schools^ 
Schools which, as at .April 1 1972, did not possess the major 
itrm< will liaNc dcticiencies made .c^ood over a period of years 

a NNsteiii of agreed pri<;riiies. Incli\iciual schools will, as far as 
prat lit a!)lr\ he gisfii an element of choice in the additional items 
to hi- >upplifd from \ ear to year. *1 strong body of opinion suggests that 
t/i-' » A vY^'Av nf choict' and jUxibility should be greater. 

Althf)u^^}i the list in the basic code covers the complete range of 
<-qui[Mnt^rU available to schools, provision does exist to enable very 
lar'^'f <t hi)M|s or thos^- with a liii^h proportion of infant classes to 
rt*M i\t' additi<»iial items of KMchini; equipment on the recommend- 
ation ol tht^ district senior inspector. Similarly, schools with special 
problnn^ nucIi .is those with a high proportion of pupils with language 
ciithcuUieN may receive additional items of special equipment as 
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approved from time to time. Although this basic list co\crs inter- 
mediate srhools ns well as primary schools, there is a further list to 
be published of the additional items, for example in homecraft, to 
be suppli«-d to iritcrtm-tliatc schools. Schools with any special prob- 
lems may consult the district senior inspector about the possibility 
of obtainint? additional or special equipment. The equipment in- 
cludrd in this list is considered to be the full range of essential equip- 
ment required in a primary or intermediate school. There are many 
other iictns which may be considered desirable that schools may 
wish to purchase from locally raised funds. 

The rauijr of equipment on issue to secondary schools is contained 
in the Secnmlnry Schools Buildings Manual and Basic Equipment List 
vfor Nelson or other prc-S68 type schools), and in a separate equip- 
ment list for 868 schools. Xcw schools arc furnished in accord with 
the appropriate basic list. If a new room is built in an established 
sciuK)!, again items arc issued in accord with the relevant list. In 
addition to the items whicli are issued on the basic list, secondary 
schools may also ol)tain equipment by way of grants given at the 
discretion of Uic district senior inspector of secondary schools. .A 
revision of the equipment schedules for secondary schools is currently 
being undertaken. This is being done in conjunction with the 
Curriculum Development Unit to ensure that equipment will bear 
a relation to future curriculum change. One e.xample is in the field 
of form 6 Knulish where cassette recorders now plav a prominent 
part in ti u* rcN i.srd syllabus, wliich cniphasisrs oral and aural work. 

Priniar\ and secondary schools have somewhat diflerent arrange- 
ments {uv obtainincj equipment. Basically, however, anv school 
obtains equipnurnt in three ways: 

uij lhat provided as of rij?ht (bused on relevant equipment 
codes , ; 

,b; 'I hat provided on the recommendation of the appropriate 
district senior inspector of schools (primary or secondary) ; 

'(•,' Thai purchased from the school's own funds. 

The new basic equipment schemes will provide larger quantities 
of a wider rantje of equipment in the schools. But this alone is no 
solution to the problems schools face in obtaining appropriate 
learning resources. Learning resources have been shown to be most 
effective when selected for and applied to specific educational needs, 
For innovation and school-based curricula to be effectively imple- 
mented, the su{)ply of res urces should relate to tlie school curriculum 
Kfiertive asr requires resources appropriate to the needs of learners 
and the expertise of teachers. 

Kquipment codes should recognise that the above factors require 
diversity, not only in the initial provision of resources, but in order 
to ser\-ice the changing needs of schools over a period of time. While 
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ptuvuliiiii .> nn.iiimiin basic rntith-nu-ui of rsscntial iti ins. the codi- 
-.li.-iild .iNu i-<«iit,.iii A ^rtotid iMlfunry alhrninu ilmuf to miU Hm- 
r.iAiuu (>l)ircli\. > ot sihools. •Ihis latUT . aU'^niy (.nild will tnakv 
,..tiir i.n.siM..i. Ini- .-MlMim.' as .Aaluali.Hi >lu>us iu-ms utisuitabl.- 
l..r I'urxv .)l))i-t ii\rs. .i-i tiic laiuiifiiit "t di. i-.;ai!'^!'. •>?• .'.< 

tir\N mat. rials aiul cfniiptnrfit l oim- on to tin- market. KlkviiM- aw 
nf.i .-..di- allovMti,' tlfxihlo provisL.ti of r. stntii-cs m|uiivs that cadi 
M-ho..i pav carctul attention to deciding its requirements. 'I he needs 
,.t- tl:.- Sihnol should be discussed and co-ordinated, m conjunction 
uith a tralu.-d .iu(iio-\ isual adviser and the .s. IkjoI's own head ol 

dep.'l li;;ent ''re.MUUt es . 

Ihe workiti- party tli<-refore reconuueiids : 

1. rhal ih- f'liur oiuipi>;nil oiUtlenutit Jot n fmls pm itk nm, Jhwi- 

/ ility nv.d Jwiu- .so tluit m'mrcf^ »"{V he sdeded to suit the ntrds of 

ifiili- '•■■(li'il <ich'U)l^. 
1. ihat mabitetmmw nf ojuiptnait he part of the hasic entitl. nu nt. 
;. / ■•: ;.' tih,y he .in annual re: ie:r o f the equipment scheme to take aimunt 

of pnu/iict, itnd ehnnu » in ennicuU and teaching >nellt»d.s. 
1. ///,;' .,v/. ;v</;v ^r,:iee^ he e^tnhliJied !» pro: idc injhr„iiiti,»t on ufuU 

rewure-s are ai'iilnhie and hou- th'\ can he m-d most ejfectivelj. 

Principal Themes 

S.iC(es<tul use of learnin<r ,rs..urces will not result frotu 
parkin'^ the nation's elassrooms with lari^c quantities ot electronic 
hardwate. nor from students devntinR much of their time to 
.•du. alional .-xperietues presented l.y television or tape recorder, 
h uill .uise through teachers d.-litiin<4 the .jhjectives ot their 
o.u.-es. ev.,minin- their teaching methods, and then sdectmi,' and 
.•tfe.'i'.eU mauagin.j ll.e best mat. rials to achiev.- those .>bjectives. 
•I 1„. baML eiiuii>met.t schemes ha\ .- the potential to overcome a 
.auM- of serious f.u.trariou to teaeheis lack of essential material 
and .•-pupment to supp.ut tlie teachin- proce>s but provision 
alone is not euou^^h. io gi^'" teachers cncouraRement and 
Iclp in the use of resources moic attention nmst be paid to their 
..ressil.ilMv. sel.'. tion, and management. The barriers to etieclivc 
„s,. .,f the-.e lesr.urces in. hide laek of availability, inaecessibdity, 
the la< k of t.ainiiKT. lack of storage and maintenance provisions, 
.md adequate e.u.ilo-uiu- ficilities, and a kick ol support staff. 
\ nl.-s th. M- ^..lIl•ieI^ .uv ..vercome there will be no etlective change 
in the t l.iN'^ioiini. 

l„ the next decade ii is pmbable that the teacher will 
.uvi<e au iucreasin- variety of educational objectives and 
pai-.eriH ot s, hool •>r'.(anisali<;ii by usiim l«--aniing 
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resources which will lacilitatc such activities as hirgc-grotip 
teaching and sclf-insinictional procedures, as well as new curricula. 
The oist (if tlif resources is such tliat it will U; necessary to 
ensure that thev I,,- ,'fie( ti\i.'lv iisrd, ;.!k1 it is this emphasis on the 
cMoitiv*; i; ,,• ,,t icswuitvs which is the l>asic ihcuu- ol" liie remainder 
of this chapter. Support fur the teacher who, in the final analysis, 
must select, manage, and evaluate resources, will hr considered 
under the following headings: co-ordination of resources; teacher 
centres; libraries; ancillar>- staff; and central support. 

Co-ordination of Resources 

In the course of our deliberations we originally envisaged two 
.separate .-haptt-rs—one on libraries and another on equipment 
and te.iching aids. It soon hecame clear to us, as we studied 
the reports of subcommittees set up to examine these two 
areas, that there is a significant and increasing amount of 
overlap and common ground between the two. For this reason 
we prefer to refer to hook and non-hook resources as a.spects 
of the one general topic of teaching resources, and hence the 
inclusiun of discussion on lil)rarl< s as part of this chapter. 

Whatever iucrrases there may he in the number of books per 
student in Xew Zealand educational institutions, and no matter 
how long a reign appears in prospect fbr the book as a nuijor 
rducational resource, the fact remains that when learning 
resources are considered as a whole the proportion occupied 
by books is diminisliing. \\'c need to be clear ahout the place of 
books in relation to other educational resources, and draw 
attention to three kinds of relationship: that between books and 
non-books as complementarv- resources; that between the ways 
of using them; and that hetwecn the ways they are stored and ad- 
ministered. In some instances there is a derivative relationship 
betVNcen the two forms of resource -one gnms out of the other. 
E.\amples are the records of Pat Kv ison reading the stories of 
Katherine Mansfield, or the recently puhlished scripts of the 
Goon Show. In other cases, such as the Environment 100 collection 
of photographs supplied to schools fbr University Entrance art, 
the non-hook resource stands on its own. Between these extremes 
there are sarving degrees of mutual involvement. The ways in 
which audio-visual resources can he used have been changing 
steadily, the main trend being towards ease and versatility. 
For example, special arrangements such as hlackout curtains for 
prnj.'cti.m are often nut needed, and lightweight equipment, 
sometimes tjait.-ry powered, is d»signed for use by individual' 
students and small groups rather than by whole classes. All 
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this incatis that ihr vnsalility ul* non-book rcsoiuvcs is becoming 
moiv and innrc like the most \orsatilc rosomrc' of all, llic book, 
and, by the same token, they arc becoming easier to use in 
luiijunetion with lM)nks. 

Witii thfir iii)iiity to appt-al to diiitMinj; srnst-N, ami llieli 
eapaeity tor presenting? intormution in ditl'erent \va\s, varying 
resoiu'ee?^ can eontribnte to a range of objecuves. The key thing 
is that both print and non-print resources should be regarded as 
U-aniiiiu Mi'UTfs ol'tcn undiflercniiated by the Icarncr-and that 
tbry s!h Mill hr sel»'cted according to his needs. In schools there is 
nerd \*n' a poliiy to co-ordin:ite the selection, production, atid 
UM- <»r I CM Hirers. In a primary school this policy would be 
t'oruiulattal l)v the principal or a designated senior teadirr, 
in cunsuhation with liis siafV and hr would supervise its 
iniplenirutation. In an intermediate or secondary school the deputy 
}>iincij)al or liead of department .resources) would be an 
appropriate pi rstui to do this. 

ir all UM'dia are to br usrd as positive educatic^nal resources it 
is rssriuial tiiat tliry be linked together cither physically o»' by 
WMV of catalu'^uing. One of the biggest barriers to the eflective 
usr ot rcsourcrs is llie haphazard way in which learning devices 
air >eltrtrd Anil >iorrd in scho4)ls. Co-ordination at the school le\rl 
is tsseniial. U is important to know where things are, how they can 
be used, ai\' .low the efrectivrnrss of their usr, storage, and 
mainirnaiur can be imi)roved. The first sirp towards co- 
ordinaiitm of resources would be the establishment of resource 
cr ntn-s w ithin m hools. Overseas des elopments of this nature 
abound in North America, Britain, and Australia and there has 
been pressure on the Department of Kducation for the establishment 
of resourcr centres in M)me New Zealand secondary schools. Tlie 
matter was discussed at a recent Lopdell House course on 
secondary school libraries and the Department of Kducation is 
currenilv working (»n plans for prototype resource centres. 
It r^ r\pected that such resource centres will lullil the following 
rrt|uireuirnts: a ctnural rrgistrs of audio-visual resources for 
til- wht)lr school; st(»rage for master copies of audio-visual 
materials; provision ft)r copying of audio-visual materials for 
ciisiribuiiou to teachers and pupils; facilities for listening and 
\icwing of audio-sisual resources; otFicc space for head of 
drpartmriu <a- dirrrtor of resources. 

The fsiablishnirnt ol ^uh school resource crntrcs will facilitate 
the u^r of a range of resources. School resource centres will be 
coinplrmentaiy to the subjoct-basrd resource rooms which exist in 
ni.uiv scct)ndary schools. Ihey will assist the teaclier to select and 



rnodity nuittTials according to i4e needs of the learner, A staff 
member with a teaching background and some specialisation in 
tlic u^e of media should he responsible for the cent.e. Besides co- 
ordinatiuj^ the resources available within the school and facilitating 
their rilixtivc the director of resources would: adviM* on the 
select inii of appn^priate resourccf. li>r given needs; super\'ise the 
productit)o of resource materials; assist in school-based staff training 
programmes; co-ordinate discussions concerning resource needs and 
order those required; display learning resources; ensure that equip- 
ment IS kept in working order and is regularly maintained; and 
assi:»t in catah>guing resources. Kflective fulfilment of these functions 
will require time, iraining, and a certain degree of seniority--thus 
tfie pusiiidu sh« uld be filled at the level of a senior position of 
responsibility or higher. The director would also have one or more 
ancillary staff trained to work in this field who would be directly 
respiMisiblc to him tor some of the above functions. 

Increased responsibilities for school libraries will result from 
learniu'j: based on an expanded range of resources. They will expand 
to pio\;(l<' non-book as well as book resources in the form of materials, 
dr-vices which children can operate, and spaces tor u^e of these 
resources. The cataloguing facilities of the librar\- can make available 
to the teacher intbrmation on specifications, sources, and use of a 
ran^?e of materials. School reso urce centres sited adjacent to 
libraries will allow co-ordination of the functions of both, 

1 iic working party recommends: 

J. That mource caitm be established in all schools, with functions and 
facilities to suit local conditions. 

'I hat adcqwite stujfin^ he made available to manage and operate 
rtsou>:e i entree. 

Teachers Centres 

Scfiool resf)urce centres will co-ordinate and facilitate day-to-dav 
use of learning resources within schools. It is feasible to share the 
more expensive or less frequently-used items among a group of 
schools and wc have recommended to that effect in the chapter 
on the currieulum. When speaking of curriculum development, 
we also recommended the establishment of local training and 
resource centres —in Britain similar facilities are known as teachers 
(*emres, and we believe Jiat the establishment of these centres 
should, like pros isioii of school resource centres, bt: a priority. 

Ifie centre rtiust be readily accessible to teachers. It must also 
serve a sulficieiuly large teacher population to provide a higher level 
of advisory services and tacilities than is possible within schools. 
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An uL horv ii}\c would arlii<*\r(l by liaviii^ spiTiiiiisl .slatVtrai lins 
tfi (Icvflop, iinplfniriit, aiui e»vafiial(* innovative pro^ranutics, and 
to st»la t and ])nKiri'c rosourcts appropriate for learner needs. Siu li 
NtatrwMuId .n t in a similar roir to matheniaties advisers, and uonid 
f » .Mitdiihif*- the (»t* school iiS(»nn'e (rntres. An role 

\vt)uld he iii*iu(*\ed by torin.d f'Must*'^ and intiMUud eouicut .iinoinj; 
teachers at the eentre. A icinti role would be aehieved by pp.>\ idmg 
di.sj:!a\s on ccpiipnuMit, materials, and nK^thods, by organising 
maintcnatiee of efjuiptnent at seh(M>ls iu the rt-ijion, and bv making 
a^ai!a!;h- resouref ptodueti(»n tarilitics !iot otheiuiso accessible. A 
proudnri role would br achieved by the teachers centre acting as a 
ivpu>iioiA lor i»(pupnient .md materials which for such reas<»ns as 
liiijh(*r c('-t c»r 1«)W rate ot usa!j;e are not <^en(TaIly held in sehools. 

A teaehersceiure of this luiture could well be attached to a teachers 
college, for use by both students in training and for assisting in the 
eoniiiming education of teachers. Teachers colleges have expressed 
ii dc>ir«* U) ^erve as centres of professioiud support and stinudation 
for *ill tea. iiers in their regions. In larger cities and in area > where no 
teacher> cMlh-ge. are situated, sejxirale tcacliers centres will need 
to be established. We str v.ikn- in more than one kind of teachers 
(•(.ntre in which roles and tunetion may vary yet complement eaeli 
other. It is likely, for instance, that a centre attached to a teaclicrs 
college may liave opportunities to develop more experimental and 
iimovative functions, whih* indepiMulent centres may fuHil more 
educative and servicitig roles, 'i eachers centres should be s!-t up to 
respond to the needs of th(» area titey are to serve. Priority could well 
l)e giv(»tt to areas in wliich [>articular educational needs have been 
established. 

The working party reet)inmends: 

7. 77/'// teachers centres he established, initially in the major pofndation 
Centres and as soon possible thereafter on a wider scale; that 
proiision of the centres be Jlexible and that the centre be de^ig^ned to 
\erve the needs of a particular area. 
We have noted some eoni'usioii concerning tlnr nauKs and func- 
tions ot centres suggested to facilitate the etU*ctive use of learning 
resourct^s. While it is highly dt'sirable that there should be variations 
from region to region, a breakdown of functions could l)e along the 
folhnving lines: 

a Rr'MmiC (.Vri/w- Ihese would be exti'iisions of the present 
!ibnir\. The \\v\s material to be stored, catalogued, and 
rr iiieved Would be primarily audio«\isual. Provision would 
need to be m*t(le lor a limited amount of lisienim^ and 
viewing equipment, for example cassette play(»rs, slide strip 
\iewers, and or proj«'ttors. 
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h Mniin htu{u*tinn (.tnlft\^ lUvsv would bo ossfiuuiU) work- 
shops whtMT trachrrs could tndkt* a range of ttMclniis maltTials 
« iiliri iiidrjx iutfiuK or wiiii sonic ijuidaiu'c and .supervision. 
A ranm* nt' prtxlui lion f(iui{)ini*nt not noriualK [ouikI in 
^ti!Mi»ls wtiiild hi- j\.ulal)if. tor iA.unpi»v rhftinal and pln^ir*- 
Mtpitrs, :;j mm .'.uui-ra, a \ t'i.s.uih* cnlai^n*, audio-duhhinij 
laiiiitirs iucludii!.u a mi.xn, eluirt-makinj^ laciliiirs, suprr V> 
i.uniTas and rditin*? rquipnirtu. and slidr copNing faciliiifs. 

(• D-'irhns Centrt'^ 1 h(*<;(* mures would vary according to local 
n«*"(N. "1 hey could, howcxcr, include proxisioii lor ihe 
tttllouiiivr: rosourte centre and library facihty; media 
prodnciion taulities; <oiuinercial disphus; rcadini^ room; 
m-N'-ivice ineetinq rooms; and <TpupmeiU practice laciliiU'S 
individual and ^roup:. 

Libraries 

While flu* workintj [>..rty belie\es lliat flUure devrh^pmeiUs 
within M I;m(.!s Nhould aim tc) cn-f )r(linate h\u-ning resouries, of which 
})oo:-o .;r« Siu fx.'uiple, ne\ t-rtheh^s, we reco^^nise ihai there tire 
alrtMcl; iiiuaricN widiin many of our eduCiUional insiiiuiions, cUid 
that \\r Nhnuld therefore take stock ol" these and consider duMr 
de\t lopmt-nt.* 

In 'lie lourse of its history, die education s\sicm in New Zealand 
has rxhibiu'd th*\'eIo[)inenis that have comj)ared laxourably with 
tht»sf ii: f»t!ifr countries, ^^owe\er, r»Ue aiul exteiu (jf library 
[ii«>\i^'«'n ha^. >.ully, not l)iM*n one ol thesi* developnieiUs. In the 
eark -Miildhtiod fdiu\ition art/a, libriuy re.M>urc<*s wiry lremen(lou>l\ 
ill ad«-([nat \ . It not until ll>7l) that libiarit-s won an established 
place in liu* [)iinwn"y school bnildiiu; cotle; it is iiUended tluu e\'ery 
[)rimar;. m hool shouhl bi* ()r<>^"itied uith a Ii})rar\ , but at picscn! 
two our ol t very ilue«* primary S(-horMs still have no library, and (*\'en 
f!u- o!i- -ri'iid (»f pi im irs ^t hoofs with libraries ha\e no pri)\ i.>iou lor 
>».all!i:'4 il'» rn iA\u \ than by u^inl^ tCcU-hers' **>pari''' time, a t(\u!A'r 
aith*. or f!ir iu-lp of voluiuarv assistaius. .Secon(hir\ sciu)nls now h.ive 
urratlv inu)ro\<-d librarx buiklinus, l)ut th*'re is no fnll-tinie >talf, no 
ri-qnireiufiu for irainini^ ol'statl', cuul little mone\* axailabh* tor books* 
IVach- r^ t ollrt;^^ start**d from so far lu hind in their libriUy 
de\« lopmrm that tlu-y ate still K'ns than aclc(iuate; the raj)id .i^rowth 
of tri hnical insututis has ijem ially outslripptxl their libriirv 

•i.. :'\t' •..■•f^.iiv; |- iMv If. a* hl»» r.i!Mn> f '"^.triliii^ lil>!;lTi••^, a ^^itiy i(r«Mip 

< .'.r ' >' {•[' |Mr»' .1 ifp«T». t'T »H;r * ouMarr.i'.- :i. 1 lu* ^l^lav i»r««i«p* . i»-j'"rt, l.\bijn/x 
*f: f '-'i-t', pn«\i'l' > x I ot..;«tr^.*tMi\ »■ Mtr;<"v t-t ;>ri si nt \.i< \\'\{u \ xml ii,.ik»'s .i niifnlii r 
• : ft ••:..!• • f.> l ►! ii f..i" isljr.irN tlrvflMjMi.i at. 1 hl^ M-p<»rt i» lu l^t* p-ibli^hrd .i 

^•'!>.ir.»:«* « .:;':;t ir.'l w* ^''lifA r II i> \vorihv ol uTioui ciMisulrration l»v tho^r who 
ii.t . f ■ t»'f » III lilu II .• ». 
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tilciliiirs, partuularly in sUiH' provision; vvliilo universities arc still 
in a phase c( rapid rxpansioii. Thv best that can be said about 
libraries in our educational institutions is that they have been 
itnprosini^ ye.ir by year; the worst, that they have been so inade- 
(j;;.;te that x\\,il\y :.tudetM^. AWd U \u \\r\y, Uam- derided t'^ 'i*'* .d'Miy 
without theiu and depend on elass sets, student t/xts. and oilier 
resourees for learning and teaching. It is against this background 
that the working party concludes that there is room tor considerable 
expansion in library tacilities at all levels of otir etlueational system. 
We are aware of detailed publications such as the New Zealand 
Librar>' Association's Standards Jar 'itachers College Libraries (currently 
be'int; revised and Standards for Technical Institute Libraries, and W.J. 
McF.ldowney's Aew Zealand I nitersity Library Resources^ }{*72, Wc 
beliese that in many areas the study group report, Libtaries in 
Edueatinny provides a useful synthesis of these, and other reports, and 
wr feel it is worthy of serious attention. 

'Mu workirig party is concerned with the effective use of learning 
rchouat-s and we belie\e that libraries would be used more 
ellei ti\ ely and e(li( iently if they were to be staffed by persons who 
had bei^n tr iiiu'd in the varimis skills of librariiinship. At present, 
training for librarianship is conducted by the New Zealand Library 
School, which offers two courses; 

■'a) A I -year fulUtime professional course for graduates leading 

to a diploma (Dip, N\/.L..S.}; 
b In conjunction with tlu^ New Zealand labrary Association, 

an intermediate ccnirse, consisting of a preliminary entrance 

ex.imination, followed by three full-time l-mo!Uh sectional 

courses, spread over 2 years leading to a certificate of the 

New Zealand Librar\' Association. 
Both courses consist of general and specialised librarianship, and 
supply trained librarians for jobs in university, public, Government, 
teachers college, and technical institute libraries, but not in school 
libraries. Ihe complete lack of full-time positions for school 
librarians in New Zealand sclu>ols has been one of the most serious 
weaknesses in the deveh)pmeiit of satisfactory libraries and has 
substantially contributed to their slow and uiu ven growth. 

If present and future library resources are to be fully used, we 
believe that trained full-tinu? staff, familiar with book as well as 
non-bfH)k resources, are essential. Professional librarians should be 
appointed - initially to the larger secondary schools and as soon as 
pf)ssible on a wld^r scale. This will require various consequential 
( hanges in trainini? courses: 

{a.» The present training course (Dip. N.Z.L.S.) should be 

changed to incorporate specialised options in school librarian- 

shi[); 
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(b; Similari;', options in sch(X>I librariansliip should be incor- 
porated in thr present certificate course, as librar>' assistants 
are alrea^* . taking this course; 

fc) A new course should be established, qualifying those who 
complete it r<*r [>ro!Vs^ioniil '^?'.*t»»'* '^"^ librnri«'ins. 

We envisage that this latter course would be set up by the New- 
Zealand Library School (and we are anxious that the present 
uncertainty which surrounds the future of the libraiy school should 
be clarified in the near future) as a 1-year, full-time course, open to 
trained teachers, and to trained librarians with suitable qualifications 
and experience. There will still be a need for ancillary staff in the 
scho<;l library, and library assistants—with a .•general grounding 
such as the NZLA Certificate— would be necessary to support the 
work of the librarian. 

The working party recommends: 

8. That a t-year Jull-time course be set up in the Xew Zealand Library 
School, open to trained teachers and to trained librarians u ith suitable 
quaUjicatwm and experience, qualijyin^ those who complete it for 
professional ^tctus as school librarians. 

9. That in orda to provide appropriate training for professional librarians 
and library assistants employed in schools^ options in school librarianship 
be included in the diploma and certificate courses conducted by the library 
school. 

Apart from the training required for school librarians and library 
assistants, there is a further need for basic library training for all 
teachers in order that libraries in schools may be most effectively 
used. We believe that the institution of a minimum course is required 
in teachers colleges and we would hope that this course would form 
part of a course on the use of learning resources as a w hole. 

Accordingly we recommend: 

10. That teachers colleges institute a basic caurse for all students in the 
use of books, libraries^ and other media. 

The report, Libraries in Education^ makes a number of detailed 
recommendations on staffing, buildings, grants, and related matters 
which we do not wish to take up here but which we believe to be 
important recommendations worthy of careful study by those with 
responsibility for library development. We believe, however, that 
the emphasis in our report on the continuing nature of education 
makes it ine\ itable and indeed desirable that public libraries will be 
increasingly involved in the educational process. Once formal 
schooling has ended, the public library is the one institution which 
can provide lx)oks and information to assist the process of continuing 
education— whether it is of the individual working on his own or of 
a group of individuals associated in some collective endeavour. 
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A noiicrahlc* tn-nd has hvcn tlic drcroasi»g use f)r public libraries 
tor mortiiig purejy n^crrational needs {**pastimc'* use), and an 
incroasini; use of public librarirs for educational, informational, and 
iMiltural needs :'Y>inpi>sive" use;. Uliis is the result of the increased 
size ofoiir p(»pulati()n, and its movement to eiiies; the greater spread 
i)f Nerondary and now tertiary t^iueation, and changes in content 
and nirtiiods of h^arning; a rapid rate of change in society and 
technology; a rising standard of living, increased leisure, aad in 
particular the effects of widespread ear ownership; and the growth 
of what may be called the mass media of communication, especially 
nidio and television, but not excluding popular journalism and 
maixa/uirs catering tor special interests. 

well as providing for this shift of interest on the part of the 
reader, public libraries are now lending an increasing range of non- 
lMx>k materials. Wlnle the printed word in book form will remain 
tl;e piincipal public library resource, the provision of information 
on the nrw(T audio-visual forms (or non-print media) has become 
an imp(»rtant adjunct, and will have a key role hi information 
N> Ntrrns of th.t* luture. 

Onv i)i thr ser\ices public lil>raries naturally see themselves as 
prf)vidi::.^ i.^ inlbrmation service for their community; however, it is 
probable tliat many citizens are not aw;:re of this. The community, 
in an increasingly technological age, is gtMUg to need better infor- 
mation .services; the trustees of the Natitmal Library have recently 
had a report from a specially appointed committee recommending 
the creation of a Scientific and Technical Information System 
e.illed SA TIS; see chapter 19 of this report; which would use all 
library icsiunces, including those of the National Library itself fas 
tlu- K'rmrr of SATIS), university, departmental, and other special 
libraries, as well as public librarirs. Public lif^raries are expected 
to play an important [)art in SATIS, the main city libraries serving 
as regional centres and others serving as the iiser*s initial point of 
fnirv irtii the system. Lssentially, the scheme means mobilisation of 
the nation^ information resources into a network of infbrmatiotx 
centres. The public librar)' will be the focal point for the inquirer 
and potential user. 

Ancillary Staff 

We liave '•mpfiasiM-d that if libraries arc to be used most cHiciently 
i\\r\ .sh<aild have trained staff. Similarly, if learning resources, 
which in some cases are expensive to provide, are to be used etfec- 
lively then there is a need tor teachers to iia\ e the support of ancillary 
a^ wi^ll as a reduction in class-contact time (as recommended 
in chapter 7: Secondary [education;, to enable selection, evaluation, 
and adaption of progranunes. 
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Ill xhv primary v»rvi*'c tlirn* is no sot time allc>ratio!i for ancillary 
siafF to support t< achcrs in their use of ^durational rqiiipnifut. 
Primary srliools arc allowed a set tuunber of hours of ancillary aide 
assistance depending on the si/e of the Hchool and its special needs. 
Vhc \\<r of ancillary ^tatfis flexible hiu it is likely tluit they will l)e 
Increasingly in\olv<*d in facihtatini? nuMc ellri ii\t: use of res(»uices 
by such acti\ ities as working in libraries, operating equipment, and 
ussistini? the director of resources with the functions described 
earlier. The (Jovernment has recently approved a wid«'niu,u of the 
areas in wliich ancillary staff tuay be employed in secondary 
schools. Ihr^c incUide ilu* maintenance of equipment L^enercdly 
and the settinij up and dismantlinijof teaching equipment. A school's 
ancilhiry staffing entitlement may also now be used t)ver a full 
calendar year 

In tlic futtr greater emphasis on learner-based education, and 
generally iiurea.ied use of all rescnnves is envisaged. Changes in 
methods and resotnces will require changes in teaching practice, 
in particular, teach-rs will fhid that their jobs involve more piepara- 
tiou, plaiiniriu, a' i tnauagement of resources. Ancillary staff will 
be used in a vaiiecV of ways with teacliers directing the overall 
programme. The recruitment and training of adequat«- ancillary 
staff will assist materially in improved use of present resources and 
in the diffusion of imiovations. The present draft form 1-4 social 
studies syllabus is an examph: of planned change which will only 
be translated into the classroom if a number of conditions are present, 
including support in the selection and use of resources at the local 
level. 

The working party recommends: 

IL That as an interim measure y immediate provision be made for a 
substantial increase in the present aniUlary stajf entitlement for both 
primary and secondary schools^ and in tertiary institutions where such 
entitlement is provided, 

12. Thai at all levels thtre be a specific allocation of time for ancillary 
stall ^'^ support teachers and lecturers in the preparation of teaching 
materialsy the use and maintenance of equipment, and in associated 
tasks. 

13. That ancillary staJf be actively recruited and paid rates which reflect 
the level of expertise which they possess and the need to provide an 
attractive alternative to other employment opportunities. 

T<^acher Education 

It is hard for teachers to keep pace with advances in learning 
resources and methods of instruction, 'i he potential of the available 
resources is ofteri unrealised through a lack of knowledge, of con- 
fidence, and of specialised training in their application to learning 
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sitnatiotv:. 'IVacluTS at both the pre-service and in-service stage need 
to bo aware of the potonlial of It arning resources in meeting specified 
objectives, and to be given training to produce confidence in their 
selection, preparation, and use. In particular, as new resources 
brconie availal)l(\ in-service comses should precede, or coincide with 
tlieir distribution to schools. As far as training in the use of audio- 
visual materials is concerned, increasing emphasis is being placed, 
in the pre-service training of teachers, on the effective use of 
audio-visual media. 

Advances are being made in the establishment of positions and 
provision of improved audio-visual media ourses at teachers 
cnllf^fs. It is important tliat all leaeliers receive a course of sufficient 
scope to provide a basi^for effective and informed use of resources, 
to which elective options may be .added for further specialisation. 
'Ihrough Massey University some training in theoretical aspects 
is available for candidates for the Diploma in Education. 

In the in-service area, a scheme has been initiated whereby 
selected teaeheis will be trained in teachers colleges, and then 
return to thfir regions to establish local courses. This scheme has 
led to several < cnirses in the Auckland region during 1973, but much 
wider provision of training at all levels of education is needed. 

Teacher educatioti is an essential prerequisite to more effective 
use of resources and techniques of instruction. We believe that a 
l)asi(; coiu'se providing adequate study of the technology of education, 
the impact of technoloi^y on education, and the application of 
technolony to education should be taken by all student teachers. 
I'^c of a variety of learning resources by lecturers when teaching 
their own subject in pre-service .'^nd in-service courses would increase 
coutidtnce among teachers as well as spread knowledge about 
the availability and application of resources. This implies that pro- 
vision IS needed for lecturers to keep up to date on the resources 
availal)le, methods of instruction, and success in use. Specialist 
educ ational media staff should be appointed to all teachers colleges, 
nt»t only to mount courses and disseminate infortnation on resources, 
l.ut also to co-ordinate and assist with investigations involving the 
use t>f devices in subject areas. 

The working party recommends: 

1 1. I hat all student teachers be ^iven courses including study of the 

tfchnolniiy of education^ the impact of technology on education, and the 

apfdication of technoln'^y to education. 
1"). Tha! use of a variety of learning resources be integrated into all 

tern her education subject courses, 
hi. lhat increased emphasis be given to providing early opportunity for 

teachers to have in-service courses on the application of learning re^ 

sources to the achievement of curriculum objectives. 



Central Support 

In the next decade it is probable that resources will include 
devices to facilitate largc-grt)up teaching as well as equipment 
designed to assist self-learninj; and programmes of individual 
instruction. Increased attention to diverse educational needs, the 
conseciuent cost of the resources required, and the efficiency of their 
use, imply that a systematic approach to the production, distribution, 
and evaluation of these learning resources is necessary. 

There are several agencies involved in the present arrangements 
for pir)\iding audio-visual materials for teachers and for training in 
the use of tfiese materials. The sections of tlie Department of Kduea- 
tion invohed are the National Kilm Library (provision of films, 
tapes, and recordings), tlie X'isual Production Unit (provision of 
fdmstrips, slides, charts, pictures, and overhead projector trans- 
pan-m ies , the Vhool Publications Branch (provision of pictures, 
f)n!lerins, haiulf)0()ks, and journals), the Curriculum Development 
I'nit pl.iiiiiini; and selection of materials and in-service training), 
airJ ine insprciorate and adxisory services (in-seivicc training). 

In I'Mlt th(? inereasiii!;' important! of audio-visual m(*dia was 
recoirtUMxl by ihc appoinimeiit t)f a curriculum oliicer (audio- 
visual . In *iddition to acting in an advisory capacity on professional 
matins relating to the proposed new developments, this officer is 
active in the tield of iti-serviec* training for teaeiiers, producing 
I'-arlirr i^uitle inalerials, and co-ordinating the work of his fellow 
otliceis in previewing lilms, lilinstrips, slides, and transparencies. He 
also Mi[)<'rvises thf prolessional aspects of ih** work of the National 
Fihn Library and the N'isual Production L'nit. Teachers are 
involsrd in developnu'nt work with a.idio-visual media and serve 
<»n various cf)inmitiees conc<'rnfd with teaching media. Both the 
New Zealand Kducational Institute and the Post Primary Teachers' 
.Vssf>cialion have aelivc audio-visual aids committees. 

1 hi' Xaiioiial Film Library, with headquarters in Wellington and 
bicinciu^ in Auekhmd and Cihristeluirch, has (i.OOO regular 
borrjiu' is. holds some HJ){)0 different films (3S,()()U prints in nil) 
and b.(M)0 rec(»rds: it also (operates an audio-tape duplieacing service 
tor M hools. Since 1042 the filmstrip section of th<: National Film 
Library -now the \'isual Production Unit; has been providing 
fil!n>tri[)s cind slides to schools and teachers collegers. The unit now 
holds approximately 1,230 filinsiiips, mostly imported. 'Lhere are 
niinstrip librarirs in each of the ten education board districts and 
in srven t<'arlu rs C(jlleg(»s. I'p to 300 copies of each filmstrip are 
produeed (>r purchased and copi(*s sent to the libraries; the 
ronKiinder are available, heavily subsidis(*d, for sale to schools 
which are encouraged to build up their own libraries of filmstrips. 
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'Ilir wuikini^ l^nly h<'Iif\fs thai there is.i iwvd lor a r^^-oiclinatiiig 
lj(>d\ U) phin iIh* turihrr dt AcIopiiitMit ot Umi mup^ rcsoim cs m New 
/iMlaiuL P].uiniiu\ sdretioiu aiul use ot* rrsourcc materials is 
closely related tt» [\\c tielcU t»l' teacher education and currieidum 
(h*\e!('j>ui( iil. Aiu oruanisati'Mi est.jhlished shouhl euMUc* close and 
continiiinii relationships hetweeti these fields. I'herc has, untortun- 
at(*K\ heeii a \vorld-\vid(» tr(»nd lor the ii>c of audio-vLsual aids to 
(lev(*lop in a largely inu <)-or(hna(ed fashion. New resources arc ton 
olten obtained »u:cordinij to ih<* tashion f the moment and u^cd to 
support tr»iditional t( ai hinij: approaches. Too little aai^ntion is paid 
to deteraiiuinu the appropriateness of resources in Tulfilling 
ciirnculiMu objectives, and t.) the evaluation and dissemination of 
.success and taihirc. Audio-visual tnedia such as IGnim projectors, 
overhead projectors, radio, and tclr\ ision cannot fulfil their potential 
wlien information about their ability to meet specified learning 
objectives is not disseminated; when teacher training in their use 
is inade(|uate: and wlu»n the comparative value of various media 
and other resources in difi'erintj: situations is not evaluated. Before 
aiu conunitnieut is made U) considerable expenditure on new 
resources there .sliould be adequate planning to ensure that they will 
be used eff<»cii\*(»ly, and that the .same expenditure on a difierent mix 
of resources will not be more appropriate to the desired learning 
outcomes. 

.\s nott*(l alxne, the Department ot* Kducation is a major provider 
of learninij resources. .\t present the purchase, selectioti, C(mi- 
niissioninij, lenci^ntj, advertising, and reeommending of resources 
are carried out by diliereiu sections, each with iis own policy. Some 
rtsc)urc(*s, for examph^, transparencies and tapes, are handled by 
rnore than one section. It is pos.sible that yet another section will be 
set up to handle edueatif)nal t(»h»\ ision. 'I he School labrary Service 
spends about S24()/)0() a year on books, yet this \ aluahle service has 
no formal link with the Curriculum DeveU)pmeiu l/nit, or with 
any of the (iepartmeiit agenc ies providing resouices. 

Ther has been no survey f)f trends in Go\ ernmeni expenditure on 
various fomis r>f resources, or any policy formulated for their 
overall devdopmt^nt. *1 his cannot he done until an otlicer of senior 
rank within tlu» I)epartnu-ni of F.ducation is given the job of co- 
ordinating the development and use of resources at all levels. .\s we 
srv it. his diuies would include the planning of a resources pro- 
gramme to match developments in curriculum with the provision 
of resf)urei-s of all types those made by teachers, those available lor 
[lurelnisr-. and thos(» v^Wm or lent by the depart mt*nt. 'I'his would 
invoke e\'aluation of resources and ni(*thod of using them. In 
passinir. we have- noted that the Karnii*l report, Eduration in South 
Australia, h*is recomm<mded that such responsibilities in the 
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Ut'pcUimriii ol* Kducatioii oi* that stale should be headed by a 
Deputy Director-General assistt^d by three directors in charge 
n'sptr:i\ t Iv (if reeruitmeiit and personnel, (inance and adtnini- 
siraiion, j>lant and f(|uipuient. 

l iii- ol!ic<'r ut* lt*i\e ret nnuucndeil would bt* the head of a re- 
y)uree^ unit within the DepartmetU of Kducation, the main huietiou 
ot* which would be to support schools in their use of learning 
resources. \V<' envisage that this new iniit would encompass the 
t\uicti(ins of the }>resent National Film I.ibrar\-, Uape Library, 
Rfcnrtl Library, \'isual Production I'nit, School Publications 
Brandh Seh<M)l iabrary Service, ami Broadcasts to Schools, As well 
as co-ord»i;atim; the work of these various services, a resources unit 
would act as a clearing' house f(>r ideas and methods of rutmini? 
courses, provid'/ liaison with teacher education and ctirriculum 
development ort?ani<5ations, and promote the interchange of in- 
for!nati(»ii amon.n U'acher«. It would recommend, develop, and 
evaluair nsc^urcfs appropriate to gi\'en learning situations; and in 
addition it wnuld c-stahlish and service* the teachers centres referred 
»n rariicr. as w<*ll as promoting the formation of school resources 
crutrt\<. providin- on-site training for their stafi', and maintaining 
elose liaison with them. I'he unit could also sponsor the production 
of telex ision, radio, and other audio-visual resource materials. 
Accordingly, we recomintMid: 

17. Thai a lesuiures unit uiih fespombilityfor the learning resources field 
he est'ibllJied u ithin the Department of Education. 

'Ihf wuikinu I>*i^'^y b'^lieve^ that this new unit and the ofiieer in 
diaru«- of it could beiufu from liaviiig the advice and support of a 
ct)untMl wlilrh is widely representati\t' of educational and lay 
(a■:,^uli<atioIS, Prfcedents for ^uch a Ix^dy <'\ist in tlie National 
.\dviy>ry Connnittee on NLiori Kduc*ition and the National Advisory 
Council •'H Pie-^clio(»l Kduc*itlon, and we hrliexf that these bodies 
.-••r\:* *t li^eful |)u^n^)^^• in |^romoting the flow of inlbrmation and 
i(it'a< both iiit') and out of the Department of Education. 

^I hr ti:iati(' i (il ^ucli a council wcadd be to provide co-ordination 
and liaiM.n at tlif national level in order to support school-based 
aetixitit"^. Its broadly-based membership would enable it to play an 
advisory roh* in such fields as; planning and co-ordination of 
de\elopnu nt; production and distribution of resf)urces; ordering 
priorities: facilitating research and innovation; and evaluation and 
impro\rment of resources. It would be stM'viced by permanent stafi* 
in ihe n^Mjuiv s unit, i'ud the din'ctor uf that unit would be a member 
of the couiu il, ex qlfuin. 

Accordingly, we recoinmtMid: 

18. That piinmni;, deielopmenty implementation^ and evaluation in the 
peld 0/ !earnin'4 resources be co-ordinated at the national leuL 
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That 

eslahh^ht'd to luhise the Department of Education on co-ordination and 
di'itl.fpffu nts in the field of learninii resources. 

Educational Broadcasting 

Up to tfiis p(>int, w'c luive hvcn coiKTnicd with impioviii!; tho 
rrtVcti\c use of resources in irt^nrraK Apart from distinguishing book 
and nrm-book forms, wv haw not discussed particular learning 
rt'soiircTS, However, we wish to comment brielly on one resource 
wliich lias re-reivt'd considerable attention in recent vears — 
educational triexlsion. 

The common use of the general term "educational television" 
tends to ob.^curc the complexity of the applications of this medium, 
which may involve: nctWc)rk transmission to schools, cither direct, or 
recorded and replayed; preparation of educational materials by 
educational groups, either centrally or locally; closed-circuit trans- 
mission or re'cording f(;r transfer of information or analysis of 
activities; and network transmission ot programmes for instructional 
or soei(;logical purposes i.t continuing education. Various of these 
activities re occurring tiow; we will restrict our comments to the 
appHcation of the medium in schools, and in continuing education. 

Compared with other audio-\isual resources, television requires a 
large outlay, and at a time of v^reat expansion in the demand for 
f;asic educational services— teachers, books, buildings— it has been 
dilHcuh to justify the funding tor large-scale educational television 
experiments in schools. In 1970, a Committee of Inquiry into the 
Uses of Television in Education was set up, covering both broadcast 
and closed-circuit television at school, higher, and adult educational 
levels. That committee saw audio-visual aids, and tele\ision in 
p-^rticular, **as a means of improving the quality of education rather 
than effecting economies in educational expenditure'**. It recognised 
the importance of keeping a proper balance between irmovation and 
existing activities in the audio-visual field, a view which we have 
implicitly endorsed earUer in this chapter. 

More recently, the 1973 Committee on Broadcasting stated that 
*'cost ah)nc will preclude \ew Zealand from doing, here and now, 
all those things (in the field of broadcasting) that may seem 
desirable" t. While accepting this view, with its implication that early 
and comprehensive* use of broadcast educational television for 
schools ii out of tfie question, the working party believes that there 
is a place for propr^rly evaluat<xi {)ilot schemes in schools to assess the 

•AV^./^ ../'A'v C^-tr.rn'tfee f>j Inquiry inln the I'.e^ />/ Tflrision m Education. Ucllitu^iori: 
* //i< Iir<i*iIot.:ini( tuU'U f' T StA .>aW. Wclliiimon: (iovrnunciit rriiu»T. 1973, 
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part educational tf-Ievision can play in Svsv Zealand education, and 
to prepare the way for local programme production. We also 
strongly endorse the Committee on Broadcasting's view that **the 
imaginative handling of continuing education would contribute a 
great deal to the enhancement of life within New Zealand". If 
continuing education is to be given the emphasis which the working 
party believes it should have, it is important that a realistic amount 
of broadcast time be allocated specifically to continuing education 
programmes. 

\Vr have emphasised previously that the selection of learning 
resourc es should be related to specific curriculum objectives. Thus, 
any decision regarding the development and provision of educational 
television in schools should be seen in the context of learning resources 
as a w hole, and be discussed and co-ordinated by the central organi- 
sation outlined earlier. Seen in this context, and in the light of our 
recommendation for flexible pro\'ision of resources to support school- 
orientated curricula, we are not convinced that priority should be 
given tt> widespread introduction of educational television. However, 
we recognise that there have been pressures for larger scale introduc- 
tion of this medium, and should the proposed advisory body decide 
10 press ahead with provision of educational television, a number of 
implicaiiiins follow. 

BnKideasting tnedia are etfcctive instructional tools with educa- 
tional advantages, but overseas experience shows that without 
pr(;per planning and implementation, the benefits of radio and 
television as educational media can be nullified. The statutory 
hodi'-s in education and broadcasting should have clearly defined 
rubs in ensure etlective co-operation between the two. If the needs 
of ti.e fonnnunity are to be served, then etlective working arrange- 
ments Ijctween broadcasters, educators, and c()inin unity representa- 
ti\«-- will be required to decide and plan appropriate programmes. 

li'^.ishe of the diversity of television usage in education, the 
netf-ary iinolvement of the networks as carriers of both adult 
edui aliun and school i)rogranuncs, and the decision to allow control 
ol nt'tWi.iked educational broadcasting to remain with the broad- 
( astin- a-rru its, it btTomes important to have a body with authority 
t') iuitiatf, advis(» upon, co-ordinate, and evaluate materials relevant 
t() all ri ei i\tT i^rtjup^. Siicli educational provision could be made 
vviti;;n the resources imii fn^eonuTiendation 1 7) by creating a section 
to be (}t j)loyed solely in educational broadcasting. I bis section would 
pn»\ i(Ie\ a lUiibleliaiion with *incl between thoseagencics, as well asbeit^g 
a Uviti-iuil clearing-house (or all nuuters coiuiected widi educational 
bii^.idt.i-tiiig. M*»mhers f)!' its staff could be attached to the broad- 
cast ;:!ir a'^eiiries to advise producers on the content and concepts of 
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tiuNf afjpnritV educational prou.ranutirs. A likely consoquoiKv \v< uld 
Ik- a poolinc; of the agencies* ideas and comnutnients, thus obviating 
duplicatiou uf material hut ensuring complenu^ntary programming 
in this area. 

Parallel with these advisory activities, and iinplicii in ihe 
title "resounes unit'', nuist be the provision of facilities and 
rxprrtise for the eventual production nf educational materials 
independently of the networks. Kducaiional media are most 
etfrt live when |>uunie«l tor and appli<'d to spi'cific edueational 
ne<-ds. With tlic likelihood of cheap and rcadih -availal)ie 
\ideo-c.isseites in the near future, provi^iou of rasy-access 
audio-visual inateri.d for teachers' selective use would need to 
\yr a prif>rity. In fact, the inflexibility of direct reception of 
hroa<lcast prour.unnies is likely V) preclude widespread introduction 
()t K'l \' until recording aiul replaying facilities become generally 
a\tiilal)h* at an e( r)nr»niic li^ure. 

()\rr-,cas fdiaational irh-vision broadcaslini; eNi)rrienct: indicates 
that tliis Innu (>l l>rf»adcasiin'j: sliould be separate Ironi iha* 'j;en<T.d 
produefion arra of a nnwork service. The changing patterns of 
rducati(»n, tin* speci.dised t-ducaiional and broadcasting skills 
recpiired, the r<rM<;nition of ciuTent trends, and tht* growing use of 
technological rcs(;urces recpurr a >j)<'cialised :itafr working solely 
in this held. 'I'herrfore, educational televisicm should have its 
t»\\n "-tudios, sr. ill", and rcjuipnit iit. 

*io prtiua^l'- t-fV«TU\'(' use of ('dueaiiunal teh vision in ^IhmiU, 
t»\ersc:is auoi<*i'*s ha\e recouui^fd the need for ch.»s<* liai-nu with 
trachin^' staff. .A tlf\ii)lr employment policy, allowim^ srrcndnieiit 
from thf hwMdca^tinii: a^encirs and or thf teaching profr^sion to 
augment the prrinaneni production li*ains» is (h"siral)lc. 'Ihus, 
ir.tiniu'^ <'.uu>rs for h-.m-Imm's \v}io will work with piociriCtion 
tfani> will be tit-rded at an <-arly dal<\ 

Ilic]'- is ri'» ^'••ar-eur line brlw<Tn edm au^>nal atio raher 
j>nv4rainuir pani«-ul.n-ly in the lirld of efMuiiniin- r'im aiion. 
Hroade.isiin- .mcTU'ifs should not be di>;cnurair'*ti t"f<>tii producini^ 
eduraii»)n.il prt>i^n-ammrs ■ quite the revers<* should o<-< ar. How- 
ever, <o-op«.ali%< plaruiinir between education. d interests and 
ppMhuti^n i. .;nis will be dcsiral)le as a part of the p!(i)aiatiou 
ot >ui h pro'^vauunes. 

i hi- wiwkiir^ P-**^y reeoniiuends: 

20. 'I hrj no flai^unis h"^urrlir'i ih^ ronirnnu nmil oj edncatinnnl 
lrl*':i<inn y ^rfmnh hf uiadt' btjitre the e\lahli\lmtnt nj a 
ratV'V 'f'inmtitrj^ fnh/]. Pilot schtmrs and the Itvd oj introdurium 
of ^durntioK'il t-'^'U Mnti \hnu!d hr drridcd hy this hod}\ 
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ccli!»\i'i<'ii.!l i( !<Ai>i(in. \\\r workiiiL; p.ntv ifrouuDfiuU: 
III. v."- ;; ;v tu'u\iii>K'.il /'/////t/t.'/x vctV/^:// tstn^hislh i uit/iiff llie 

• .7 liiU^'U uith brotuloi^fiu-:^ //:;<//,/,>. 

/'':; '''rnti''''''J l^!':isi>n iirt' ih oun pruduclion slutlios an J 

//"/•...'" x/ 

J.!. / ••/' .'// tht rifii' i'nri(/o:^!:n'^ ^InufUf'', there f'f - 

,1 /"/// fsi'fn for tn\cu:» ('f-hri/watiijii en'ti m^vfitratinn in the 

• / ''J t .iucatinnal i^rou h i^lioif i'V t shihlisf'ifi:^ :(r-rf,i/r^ ^;rr<7/?,i;< - 

\i nl\> ifbtcnliorft! uullhoiiits and dtlm inUresled parlies 
/...7/;'( ;v </f)pro/>fi^!!t\ in the s^! '^linu^ plafinif:^. and ei alualion 

I) M''i/n'n'f inri'-i^ nf fh 'Jea\l //'.»•• x*/ a\i*!e for cuutinniii'i 
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Chapter 15 BUILDINGS 



In sfvcral ditYcrcnt contexts in this report wc have stressed the 
ne(*d for (lexibility in the provision and design of buildings. 
The emphasis on the school as a professional unit implies that 
there* *;hould be some room for individual ditFerences in the use of 
school space which would reflect the particular needs and 
programmes of the school. It is implicit also in our discussions on 
tht* curriculum and on resources that curriculum programmes, 
methods of teaching, and concepts of resource organisation are 
chani(iim so rapidly that physical provisions which facilitated 
approaches which were new and in favour yesterday, may 
become a hindrance or embarrassment to the new requirements of 
tt'inorrow. lu thes<: circumstances it is impossible to provide 
architectural solutions to educaticnial problems unless these 
srihitions an- ba-^ed on the concept of maximum flexibility of design 
and ease of reconstruction. But there arc likely to b(* other 
problems in the provision and adaptation of educational l)uildings 
which arise from the coiicept of continuing education. C^onimunity 
r-illc^rs iicrd to hr j)laniiecl and housed, but the concept itself is still 
in the thAt'Iopim-ntal siaijc and is b()iiiid to change. It is the same 
with tin- coinniiniity cr*nt»*<' concept based on the school: its future 
cannot 1?'* detrrmined until experience has indicat«»d wh.it 
lacilitifs an* likely to be most useful, and in what ways prrsent 
buildin£?s can hv adapted with a minimum of cost and deLiy. 

.\notlier aspect of edurational buildijig which bears hea\ily 
iipiin the ellrctivencss of It-arning and teachiiiLj is the need to ha\<» 
adt-quatr space and provisi(»ns in order to implcmeiu new j')o!icies 
i}X t*) cope with iiu ii\.sin^ mnnh(T'^. I'he t«Mciier who ha*; to cope 
with a substandard j)refabricated room i^ not concerned about the 
niceties of ch'sicfn or the adaptability of teaching s{>aces— lu* !ias a 
much more elemental need '^although in iairnes< it should be 
pointed «)ut that this sit lation is becoming less common as relocat- 
abl(*s cU'e bt'ii]<4 increasinc:iy used). U woiUd be easy u> gath(*r and 
list CMmplaiius af)out Ijuildings or extra classrooms not a\ailabit* on 
time, and tliere is no doubt that from the point of \'iew of 
individual scIk^oI this can be educationally damai2:ing. It can force 
a Kchtjol to e:.:j)and in munbers of" pupils far beyond the reasonable 
pro\ isions abowed 11 >r in the ori.uinal plamiing* Qjiite apart from 
teacher fn stration, there is also pa»'eiUal concern, for parents are 
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not insonsiiivr to the implicaiions of sending tlirir childivn to a 
school which may hv carryintj up to 50 percent more than its 
optimum capacity. While this situation has not been unusual in the 
past, it can resuh from a cuhnination of many circumstances, some 
of which are not within the control i>f either central ur local educa- 
tional bodies. 

But havinc: pointed to the areas of present (and future) concern, 
it must be added that we reaHse that the problems invohed in 
providing adequate buildings in an expanding? school popuhition, 
at thr time and in the phice whrre they are most needed, have been 
very complex and part of the much hirger problem of financing and 
providing major capital works in the country as a whole. It is 
doubtful whether most teachers have much appreciation of the 
intricate ramifications of educational building, and as a working 
])aity wr havf not attemjUed to eiUer into this area, which properly 
hflnugs to thr Working Party on Organisation and Administration. 
NevtTthelfNS. ur think t!iat one implication of the c<*ntral theme of 
{.nil report can be stated as a general principle: that delegation ot 
antlK>ri!v in thf provisif>n or adaptation ot buildings should be j)assfd 
as far ''down thf line" as is Consistent with the overall renponNibility 
f^f central auilii^ritit'S. In other words, the closer the decision-making 
process is to the school ronct'i ned, the more likely it is that the needs 
of particular schools can br understood and catered for. By the :>ame 
tokrn. schools an- n\ore lik<-ly l*; und<-rsiand the impli<'atio!i> and 
ramilicatit ms i.t' ilirir rrrpu'sts or complaints if they are dealing 
with a local or reuioucd amln)rity which nui?>l j)reserve its own 
credibility wiMi rea>onable explanation and justification for its 
actions. 

The Present System of School Building 

'rh:-* is tiic appiopriate place U) detail tin* practices aial 

polieies ot* the Drpdrinn-ut of lahu Mtion and education boards in 
relati<»u to Ni hotil bii'ldiiius. In Iji iff: in t!n* pre-st hool ai<M, nun!- 
mum ^tap.claids are srt ftir iiuleperi(l«-nt kinderi^ariens, independent 
playcenue-, and day nMr.>eries by the Department r)f Social Welfare 
an(l l< r i:la\ etMitr* ^ and kindei-uartens by the Department of 
I>lm .uiciu : in the ea<e 'if kindeiirarten<, basic pLui.s (with soum' 
\ arititici:is p'»ssil;!c ao" a\ail.il)le licm the departm<'nt. For jn'imaiy 
scliDols, tilt* M) education boaicls are responsible for drawing up ot 
plans uiihin ;» code >ri (1()\mi by the department, the };uil(lin'j: (*ode. 
and N'eal l)\!aws. Seeotidarv seliot»l buildinirs are the direct re^^poMNi- 
biliiv of il.e (lepartinei!t itself and technical institutes and teaeheis 
collects have norinallv been built in ac<'ordance with a brief 
approved by the Dep.iitment (»f Kducation although they aie 
speriiically deNii;ne(.i to niert the iK'eds (if particular areas. 
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.ii.jjMr CiUiLcin i^ uitli ilixibilily tuttl ilio ({iustinu ask is 
\v hi within pr« M 111 .^r^a^^t•^l:Mlt^^ it is j)()ssihh' to cU\siijn 

lh \!!^!iiy J!ul sniiw clivii^ilirtitiuii to nurl h>Oal iktcIj^ or wishes. 
W (• i?i [m I. [>ut this (jiicsuoii tr. the 1 )('pai linciil (>1* KdiKMtion 

ami t<fi (*\aniph-s orstu ii llrxihiHiv aiul chvt^rsilicalioii. Whih* 

ti'M* (hit - \\c ha\r i r-cci\ t(h and the (U^rus^ioii luivv had with 

of the drparliiK^til, oantiot be easily .siminiarisrd, wo have at 
h-ast loiriif'd ont* ch-ar iinpnssion: that it iiut hick of itk*as or 
x-uMvitv lu thr lu-fd fnr architectural iniio'/aiioii wiiich inhibits 
lh«* air.ou::t (•flh'xibihty whicli is possibh', but rather the iuadnpiary 
nf ihcclianiNiu:, tur haiuUiun the (h*vck)piucm of, and the How of 
iii!i>ru).'.tio?i about, new (h'si^ns, materials, and buiidiuj? ttxhniqucs. 
Takrn ovi-r the country as a whi^e, there is ample ON'idcuce that 
vvithin the constraints imposed by linance^ the scliool population 
explnsi'.ii, and sjx-eialist statiiinj there has been a i^cnuiiic attempt 
In d- •eliools which can meet the requirements of contemporaiy 
sc^^'.mI « .1 .t iniNation and practict:. It' one h»oks at the latest designs 
tor « xariM'le tlie S hii secondary school at Ashbnritui or the 
n«"A-p. i)e intt*i nit»diat<* sclio(»l to be built at Pcmsonby) there is 
e\ id' no* of plannin<{ which takes into account the chauLjini^ needs 
oi the liooh 

l iifortunately, it is not so easy to update existincf schools and 
(uie of lhi«» implications of introducini^ a new code, such as the 1970 
redo h>r primary and interm**diate schools, is that substantial re- 
sourec>* must be etnnmitted to extensive ren\odellin<^ proi^rammes. 
It has htH-n pointed out to us that this policy may inhibit the develop- 
nnMit ofllexible buildings in two ways. First, because the implications 
(»i a new code on existing buildinc;s must i)e taken into aceount, and 
th<- ( onset ju(*nt costs of remodelling? kept within manageable limits. 
Se( u::ch beiMuse tlnr proi)i>sition that schools should !ia\v the same 
fari!:»ies may l)c ext(*nded to mean that they should be in every way 
id'Miii<Mh It could WfU be that with more school involvemt*nt in 
ihr oMnod»»llinu process, a school miglit opt for the retention of 
rontns siiuiller tlian those proNided in the code and use the total 
teat iiiji'^ cirtM allowed in a way suited to its own neec's. Whatever 
sohii^Mis art* possible, we are concerned that they should allow for u 
in.ixiiiiMm of flexibility in organisation. 

The School Development Group 

It dtH\s ^'ot tak(* long, in any investigation of reasons for fiiilures 
to take lull advantage of tlie opportunities wiiich already exist for 
flf\ib!i dt*%clopmcnt, to run into tlie problem of insufficient stalling 
wli**ther at departmental or board level. This problem is related 
tt» whole field of organisation and administration and we do 
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not intend to piiisuc it in thi.s report. But there is one aspect which 
is particuh\rly rele\ ap.t to our interests, and that concerns the Scho<)l 
Development Group ut the Department of Education. The original 
Scfiool Deveh>pmtMit Group was estahhshed in I^*')') and ionij)rised 
a small secretariat consistini? i>( the school dt-velopnient otiicer and 
three otluTs. It was established to co-ordinate the departme nt s 
efforts in the development of better school design and now consists 
of the executive olHcer, buildings 'develc;pment ' ; the assi^^tant 
e\ecuti\e otHccr, l>uildings (icvflopnicut ; two inxcstigatiugf^nicrr^; 
a school furuitinr oi{ictT; aiid tw<; clerical (»tliccrs. In addition, it 
has ait.iclu'd to it a dc%rlopment architect. 

The group lias a responsibility to establish standards f)f cori^^iruct- 
ion; it actively prtmiotes better school design by assisting desij^uing 
arrhitei t> in educ.ition bo:;rds and elsewhere with detailed inrr)r- 
niation as t^ traching requiremt'iits; it is concerned with t!ie con- 
trol of cr»st^ r»f tniildiiv^s and the administration f>t' the whitr linrs 
poli( A ti)r piini.iry aiid intermediate schools; it establishes ^tandauls 
for cquiprntMit .nid is iiufjl\«'d in design iui uitun-; .;ud as 
an increasin^i^ly iinporttUit irnu tion — it is responsible tor drvel<^p- 
ment plans fi>r ^ccotjdary schools. 

We spell oMt tlif r( >pr,ij>iliilitit< to hiuhlight the fart that we 
b(*li**V( t!iat t!ii< (!ivi<i(jn should b/ \cry greatly strrn:j!l:i.-i;f(i. It 
could, ;irid •>I;.:nN^ play a nu!< h urt-air-r pan in tlj- dc\rI(»pniv?U 
nr\\ aiid dt-si'^ns and ir; tru.n'^ out and providing ad\i(e 

about ccjui}iinc:ii, b'U thcst* arc* ui'ilik*»iy t'» happeii unless it** >tafhiiiii 
i^ rxnaiuicd rf)iisidcrably to fanlit.'tc what ^eems to U'^ U> be ,t J.cy 
function in tin* w hoh* realm oi* irup:o\<-ni*»nt (;f the coni<-:\ts within 
which Iraruin.i; and teachini^ c.»n bcaome more flexible. We r.ncir/- 
stand that jTt i})"S-t!s «*oncernip'^ ti.e whole of the buildlu';^ f!i\i -i»..M 
are und- v t oijsideiatiou. .iikI !*-eI that it is tlierefr^re liai* !> to 
ern{)ha-i-'* our io.kcim. WhiN* it is luirdi\ our plafc to at'.'-M.i^t {o 
speufy h'^v.- 'treii'^theuiuu ot ll r* t;r'MUf> (ail be-t be ,.(liie\ed, 
we !ielie\e tiiat :( U'N'd> at I'Mst a bi'ildini^s it-^earch t!!:;t, ed^n.iial 
>t:i!i to piovidf fur tlie ilow ot iul«»rrnafiMn oii uew de\elopn.ei:t- to 
relevant bt-di'S. provision oi' '^'onie n.'-ans by which it !M\e 
nnic'i i lo>er < onta< t with r^veiseas d(*\e|ojjnient units, as Wfil a- an 
iucrea.v i.u the tei iiuicai siatf neecvs,o-y allow rr)r n:oi'- attt iitirui 
to expN'ivito? \' activities in th<: whoh: field oi develojara We 
reeonuT)( aiC(^.(iiu<:ly : 

1. //(•♦: //'••■ (»i(,'if) hf ^trpir^tiwntd .u'- .-'n.^ni , to 

alio:, j'.r •.■•rr' r-'^r-'if^h and exf-*hini'.ry fif!u:tus m ^i'^ u p* *)j 

del c i "{murit • throu'^:\ r^'iiulnr puhltcation s 

vn 
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School Retpontibility 

One of the clear impressions which emerges from a study of the 
ways in which school buildings are planned is the need for very 
close collaboration between the architect, the administrator, and 
the teacher. It is one thing to press for a change in teaching methods, 
staff organisation, or resource usage: it is quite another thing to 
forsee and plan for the material consequences of these changes. For 
example, a reduction in formal contact hours involves more work- 
room space for teachers aud the provision of spaces for independent 
study by pupils; a school resource centre implies storage and 
demonstration facilities as well as a workspace for the special re- 
sources staff member; a school-based curriculum implies suitable 
meeting rooms for teachers — as also does in-service education wiUi- 
in the school; an emphasis on flexible groupings of pupils implies 
areas which are set aside specifically for this purpose rather than 
areas which must also serve as work areas. 

There are obviously many more examples which could be taken 
from the various changes mentioned throughout this report. It is 
obviously not the job of the architect, as such, to forsee changes in 
teaching requirements or to translate very general educational 
trends into specific designs. Nor car be be expected to operate on 
such a general concept as "flexibility" without some idea of the 
spaces and functions involved and the manner in which they are 
likely to be used. This is a responsibility which must be borne by 
the principal and his staff as they plan the total school programme. 
If there is to be more flexibility in the use of the space provided, 
then It is clearly important for decisions to be made which reflect 
the considered judgment of all Ihose involved. It is also important 
for teachtrs to challenge their own basic assumptions and ask them- 
seh es whether some of the traditional provisions are necessary (for 
example, an assembly hall) or whether there are important functions 
not provided for (for example, social spaces for pupils). 

While emphasising the responsibilities of teachers, we also 
recognise that where changes in building design involve changes 
in teaching methods or class organisation (for example, in an open- 
plan design), teachers should be well prepared for such changes 
through appropriate in-scivice courses. 

One matter which arises from this concerns the extent to which 
teachers— or more broadly tiie "profcsi * mals" in the education 
sers ice— arc in\-ol\ ed in the process of sf nool planning. We realise 
tliat there is consultation and that, for example, representatives of 
the teachers are associated with the district senior inspector in 
assisting; a board's planning committee, or that the teachers' 
organisations have assisted in the planning of prototype schools. 
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But we think that thvrv. is prolmbly room for the setting up of joint 
study groups in which teachers with experience of (and a Hair for) 
translating teaching needs into building requirements should meet 
with architects and administrators on a regular basis in order to 
discuss the spccilic needs of teaching in rehition to design. In other 
words, to the extent that school architects nuist l)ee<>me i'mateiu* 
educationists, so some teachers should be encouraged to become 
amateiu* designers. In the long run we would prefer to see school 
building specialists with both professional skills in their background, 
but at least we could take the lirst step. An allied, and more straight- 
forward step, would be to add an educationist, with particular 
strengths in the field of curriculum innovation and teaching tech- 
niques, to the School Development Group. We therefore recommend: 

2. I'/ial school districts encouraiie the setting up of joint study groups in 
the area of school design, and that regular in-service courses in this area 
involving members of the relevant professions be provided > 

3. That an educationist ivith special knowledge in the area of curriculum 
and teaching method be appointed as a regular member of the School 
Development Group. 
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PART D BEYOND EQUAUTY: EDUCATIONAL 
PROVISIONS ACCORDING TO NEED 

The three major areas which Iiave been given special consideration 
over the years arc still in need of expansion and consolidation. 
Although they are treated separately, there is considerable overlap; 
in particular, chapter 17 on Psychological, Guidance, and Support 
Services and Children with Special Needs covers a wide range of 
services and needs, including the areas covered in the other two 
chapters. Provisions for rural children have been a special concern 
in N'ew Zealand education, but there are still some aspects which 
warrant further attention and we discuss these briefly. Maori 
education has been the subject of widespread discussion and publica* 
tion, and wc draw attention to what appear to us to be the major 
aspects of this discussion. 
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Chapter 16 MAORI EDUCATTON 



There remain within our education system a number of areas 
which give rise to particular concern, and one which consistently 
attracts public attention is Maori education*. We received a number 
of detailed submissions on Maori education and we also requested a 
study group to prepare a report for our considerationf. From the 
information presented, and from our own deliberations, we concluded 
that while a number of positive moves liave recently been taken by 
individual schools and by the Department of Education there are 
still areas witlun which we think it important to make specific 
recommendaii«)ns, even though some of them may be reinforcing 
activities which are already being undertaken. 

The report of the Commission on Education (1962), followed by 
reports from the New Zealand Educational Institute, the New 
Zealand Post-Primary Teachers' Association, and the National 
Advisory Committee on Maori Education, clearly focused attention 
on the under-achievement of Maori children in our schooh. The 
commission said: 

In the Maori people lies the greatest reser\'oir of unused talent in the 
populiirion. The benefit that could finally accrue in the field of race 
relations, if the Maori could play the important part in all areas of 
the community that his numbers warrant, needs no emphasising. 

Over a decade later we ht^licvc that such a statement remains 
substantially true and continued efforts are needed to provide an 
education which is able to stimulate and motivate Maori vhildrcn 
and adults. 

In its report on Maori education, the National Advisory Com- 
mittee stated that there is a need for the Maori^s self image to be 
c-nehaiK-ed by the knowledge that cultural differences are understood 
and acc( i)ied by those with wlioni he associates, and to that end we 
beli(»vt' that within the educational systi-m there is a place for the 
educ ation of all New /ealanders about things Maori, We agn^e with 
t}u>s(» wlu) say that the Maori people as tarig^ata ivhenua or original 
inhabitants have a vital contribution to make in the further develop- 
mt-nt of our national identity and the cultural enrichment of the 
community. Education has an important function in developing 

•In (h.ipti r v.f (1*m1 so^'ly with thr t'ducaiion of thr Maori proplr rxcepi tor a note 
tm thr vdwi aii'.n r>t" IVjIvnr^i.in imniicratitfi at the* nui ot' thr rhaptrr. 

+ Ihis >m(ly eroiip r»'p<Ti, Mti^-ri Kdutdtion, is hfiiii^ published as a M'par.ite: doruinrnt 
.iiicl (f»nt.iir:x a iui!:ih<r <»t drtail'd n'ctnnmciulalioiis wUnh we blirvf are worthy of 
U'imiltTaU«*(u 
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social awareness of what it rueatis to be a Xcw ZcalancU r and in 
fostering the growth of a socunx* in which diversity of cultural 
backsjroimd is a strength rather than a weakness. We believe that 
what is needrci in the imnadiate fuuire is lor tt^nchers, parents, and 
administraiovi to work t<>.i?ellu'r with a ctHisi ious desire to fibster 
goodwill and co-operation among people of ditU-ring background, 
'riu-re is a need for fh-\ible rather than aogmatic attitudes; and 
(lexibiliiy of attitude is not a matter for recommendation, legislation, 
or rej;ulation. We accept that th*^ greatest responsibility for change 
must lie witli the pakeha majority, and particularly with those who 
hold po-siiions of authority, but there umst also be a willingn^^oS on 
the [>art of the Maori c(;nununiiy to make use of the opportuniliv'S 
for devt lopmeiu which are pio\ ided. 

Teacher Education 

The eh.uiiies envisaged by the working party have important 
implieaiimis teacher recruitment and for teacher edtication, both 
pre-serviee and in-service. Ii is imporf.uu that an increasing number 
orM;!f)ri stu(l( m% ent<'r i<-aehers colleges and it would be untbrlunatc 
if ii;lh-\ih!t» iic.idt mie ( riieria were to militate against the admi^si(m 
ol'able Macn i ;:ppiican!s. paitit alarly ihos<- with a kn^n ledge of the 
Nhc'tri l.nimij'/e. As an im -ritti measure, native speaker^ oi i!ie Maori 
laiiguat^e sliould be encotu'agt'tl to enter teaching and such entrants 
should havt* a perl;»d of training leading u> certilicati<m as teachers of 
Maoii Kiuguage. 

Within the leachers coilei^es aue(iuate pro\isioii should l)e made 
for all studeius V. hf) wisli to specialise in the fielci.% of Maori languag<' 
•Mid culture. In addition, (ourst s co''ering the ( iiltur.-i backgrotnul 
of \]\r Mciori. as well as patterns of ivMrnim: and appropriate 
teathin'j: tedmiques, should i)e availal)ie tt) all students. Some 
iittetiiion is already being .uiven to these areas of .study, but we 
l)elirve n ore ( fleciive teaching wiW result if considerably more time 
lan b.' (I(\otcd to these aiea>;. We realist- that incn\;sing pressures 
ate hi'uvj; brc»imht \n \u '\v nj)r>n tea* hers c.oll<'U''*s with respect to 
(onr.e M»iMt ur'. hut within the fnimework of the society wliich 
ti.'. : . v.ill heb) to create, an aj)propriate baik^n)inHl in Maori 
cullUN- siif»u!d l)e ui\cn due proininence. i'he working partv also 
recociiUM s the difficulties rxperiemwxl by the teachers coUrges in 
obtainin<^ suit»djh'-({U»d'lied stall*. 

In*ser\i( r ( Mui srs ( oneernt (1 \.it!i understanding anti earring lor 
tin- nei-tis <if the Maori child should be provuled uilhiii selected 
'( hn..I^. It i- impracticahh' (o iceoiiimend that all teachers und( rtake 
such • '^tn<.-<. and pri.'ritv sh'»uUl be gi\en to an-a-; w^»'M<* th( le is a 
hu,:*' ii'Muher 4)1 Maoi'i < hildi* n in m li<»o|s »uk1 wh( le tlie rclev*nice 
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of such courses is likely to be greatest. More specialised advanced- 
level subject courses should be conducted at Lopdeli and Hogben 
Houses and attention could be pven to the establishment of an 
in-sorvice tr iining centre adjacent to a marae. This would have the 
advaniage of allowing the tcichors nvolvcd in the courses to mix 
freely with Maori people ar.a so develop a grcatci' understantliug of 
Mauri custom and traditioiu Greater attention also needs to be given 
to the teaching of English, This requires special skill and may best 
be undertaken by teachers already experienced in working with 
Maori children %vho could then undertake a specialised course 
conducted at a teachers college or university. 

While we believe that devt^Inpnients in teacher education should 
have priority, ue recognise that initially problems will arise from a 
huk ol' aeadefnieally-qualified staff and a scarcity of resources. 
Whil'- wr apprt^eiati* these problems, we (\o not believe that they are 
insupenible ani accordingly recommend: 

1 . That ;// atti ntMi he ,;'/:> // In uh:irailinjii /m -striirr courses and 
t xknuin^ .•/•A(/.W(/ iourus to proiiut jor more extensive study oj: 

a 77ie learuin;^ /patterns of Maori children; 

\y Muori lfw:^iurj^e and culture, and uavs in which these can be 
intciirated into and tau^iiht in aJ*pt opriate fields ofstudj. 

Curriculum 

In the field c^f curriculum the wf>rking party received very strong 
repre<eniati(>ns callinL; for the teaching of Maori language to all 
pupils. Whih' wi» do not fa\our the iiuroduetion of compulsory 
Mauri language U'aehing wr believe that in primary schools t'u^re is 
a n«'ecl lur the iraehing of all pupils in the i"U(linients of the Maori 
laamiage with special i*nii)liasis on pronuneialion, and that in 
seeorulary schools Maori language should be offered as a gemnne 
opii^»n ulit-rever pf)'<sihl(\ In addition, Maruitanga should form an 
iniporta.it part o{ ihr eurricuhun in all schools, especially in social 
studies, T/n\s!cal education, music, and arts and crafts. It can be 
ar'^ut-d tliat surh rliangcs to ihe currit alum will he of little relevance 
for cliildn n in an area with a st^iall Maori j^opulalion, but niigPMion 
j)attt rriN show that, ini teasinuK , Maoris are shifting to areas which 
the\ .\A\r previously not populated to any ureat extent. Then* Is also 
miu \\ irU' rnal movcnu iu of people within New Zealand and a child 
e(huut«*d in a largeU uoti-Maori area may later move to an area 
vshi. h dors havr a 'greater Maori poptdation: such a <'hild would be 
aN-is* tl l)\ knoulrdgr ot ilie Maori ualiu'd Irom liis earlier schooling. 
1 h'' iui'.'i^ilaru poiut. however, is that Un an undei standing of other 
i uImii»-< to be lostered by m IimoIs it is esseiJti.d that chihlren be 
shown »he ditfereu'fs wliii^h do exist betweni dilfercnt cultures and 
ra^ « 
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Beyond this basic level of course content, a sclu-ol might well 
develop more extensive programmes of Maori language teaching and 
Maoritanga depending on the expertise of the teaching staff and 
on community support. Where tliere are significant numbers of 
Maori children or where a coiniaunity demand exists, Maori 
could profitably be used as a medium of instruction in appropriate 
subj'^c's. The mass media, especially television and radio, have an 
important role to play in the education of both children and adults 
about things Maori and programmes should illustrate the cultural 
diversity of the Maori people and other ethnic communities rather 
than concentrate only on a few aspects such as song and dance. We 
recommend: 

2. That in appropriate subjects and to the greatest extent possibUy 
Maori lan^ua<ie and culture be included in the curriculum at all 
stages of the education sjstem. 



Early-childhood Education 

Changing geographic and social factors result in a greater number 
of Maori« living in urban areas and attention needs to be ^iven to 
the provision of early-childliood education for Maori children in 
to^vns and cities. Il, in urban areas, tiiis education could be provided 
at a community centre there would be wide social advantages. 
This centre (which is mentioned aho in chapter 5) would have 
the commuuity actively involved i'l its running and could become 
a meeUni; place Tor children and parents where recreational and 
cultural pursuits could be lolloucd, where library l)ooks could be 
obtained, and where consultations C( uld occur with doctors or 
other social wtirkrrs. 

Wh(T- kindergartens and playcenties already exist or are to be 
established every etlort slu)iild be made to involve the parents of 
Mai»: I children in iheir runninij. In rural areas where Oie extended- 
family CDMcept )f the Maori is siill strong there may l>c a tieed 
to provide a new i'acilily unless this is the expressed wi^h ol* the 
conuTuniity. in which case tl e local coumuuiiiy should be fully 
consultej as U) siting and orijcinisation. As witJi other leachers, the 
training pn»v;ranunes ot' those working in the early-childho(;d field 
should incl idtr a component of Maori language and culture. We 
reconuneiid : 

'i. I hat the partiailnr needs of Maori parents and their tien be 
taken into account in the pro. i^ion oj facilities for early-childhood 
education. 
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Vocational Education 

The >vorking party believes that the report, Maori Adult Education^ 
presented to the National Council of Adult Education in 1972 is 
both comprehensive and Hir-sightcd. The report reiterates an 
earlier recommendation of the National Advisory Council on 
Maori Education which we believe is most important: 

That the number of c urses and trade training schemes for Maori 
youths be further extended, that a wider range of skills be taught, that 
more schemes be open to girls as well as boys, and tliat the courses be 
open to young Maoris from urban as well as rural environments. 

In the loiig term, measures taken in schools wiH have an effect on 
the motivation ofthe Maori pupil and the need for purely vocational 
courses may well diminish, particv:larly with the extension of 
courses available at technical instit.ites* The need does exist at 
present, however, and it must be Catered for. 

The report further states that: 

One of the results of generally lower Maori aitainmt i is in school 
is that a subMaiitial number of Maori leenagers, among them many of 
high ability, leave school early and unqualified. Responsible po. ilions 
iionnally require skills in communication, and Maori workers may 
find thfinsflvcs trapped by a restricted use of English which does not 
lend iij-elf to dealing with tr.ore than concrete and immediate situations. 

Such a situation calls for the extensive provision of **second-chance 
education," ,vith particular emphasis on language development, 
and opportunitii^s tor second-chatice education should be adequately 
publicised. Indeed, there is room for much improved communica- 
tion at an earlier stage within schools, as many Maop pupils are 
unaware of the vocational opportunities open to them, especially 
of courses at ertiar\' educational institutions. It may well be that 
merely publicising the opportunity for second-chance education is 
not enougiu Itinerant tutors could be appointed in certain areas to 
acti%*ely -ecruit and encourage the attendance of adults who could 
benefit from such courses. 

\Vc recommend 

4. 7 hat the vocational needs of the Maori in both urban and rural 
areas be catered for bv an extension of pre-vocational and vocational 
coursfs, and greater provision of opportunities for second-chance'^ 
education. 

Lifelong Education 

LiJ long education also has been well covered in the report, 
Maori Adult lulucation, a \ xnurv recently in the L'NKSCO report, 
Lifelonj: Edumtion. It is worth noting, in passing, that the Maori 
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whare wanangay houscj of learning, constituted a well-established 
systeni of lifelong education long before the term became fashion* 
able in mid-twentieth ccntur>' New Zealand. 

As the UNESCO report points oui, urbanisation has taken the 
Mao^i **chiefly into new liousinr, areas with woefully inadequate 
community and recreational facilities". There is an urgent need, 
therefore, for an indeterminate type of provision which includes 
welfare, recreational, community, and educational facilities. This 
would be the same facility which was earlier advocated as being 
suitable for the provision of early-childhood education. Where it is 
impossible or impracticable to establish new centres, provision 
should be made by central and local government of facilities which 
would encourage greater numbers of j)eople to jjarticipatc in further 
education. 

It is iikrly that community colleges will play an increasing role 
in the provision of facilities for both vocational and lifelrng educa- 
tion. Statements made in the report, A Hawkers Bay Community 
College: A Feaubility Stuc\\ are welcomed. The report quotes **a 
phrase Svliicl;} recurred in discussion with several Maoris on the 
circumstances under which they did their best work . . . tnranga ivae 
ttw— the place where I can put my Jeet". From this the report goes 
on to state that "the community college should be both a place 
to which people go for various educational purposes and a centre 
from which services go out". The last statement is particularly 
important. It is vital that the types and location of courses be 
adjusted to the needs of the Maori people. The UNESCO report 
also mi*ntic>ns **that lack of confidence (being shy or whakamaa) may 
restrict many Maori people . . . Accomplishment within their own 
group is important''. 

The types of courses which might be conducted are discu^ >ed 
in the Staori Adult Education report, chapter 4 (Some Adult Educa- 
tion Needs of the Maori), and include: some aspects of Maoritanga, 
parent education, home management and maintenance, and civic 
education. \\V recommend: 

J. Hull urgent attention he gi:en to the establishment of eoursrs and 
JiU'ilities based on community colleges^ community centres^ or secondary 
.schools^ liliich provide for the varied and particular needs of the Maori 
peopl \ 

Research 

We wekome the itnprius which has been j^iven to research by the 
establislnnent of the Centr(* tor Nhiori Studies and Researeli at the 
University of Waikato and the research programme on Maiiri 
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schooling conducted by the New /-aland Council for Lducational 
Research. We believe that it will be important for adequate funds 
to be made avaihiblo l)y tlie Government for the continuation 
and cxifusion of researcii projects ii\ sucli areas as teaeh<T and 
pupil expectations, factors contril)uting to under-acliievemt-nt 
in Maori children, patterns of* learning processes of xMaori children, 
and bilingualism and Maori language retention. Such projects 
are likeiy tu be of immediate benefit and will assist the growth of a 
better-informed teaching profession, which is more sympathetic to 
cultural and linguistic diversity, and better able to cope with 
problt-ms posed by childnni of different background and outlook. 

^ We have emphasised the need for innovation within the educa* 
tioiial system ind believe that it would be worth while if an experi- 
mt utal school wt re to be established l>ased on a marae-community 
eonct^pt, with the school actually being built adjacent to the m. rae. 
The j^chool would become a focus for the wider activities of the 
commimity, and would be used extensively by parents and others. 
If, ar: has hcvii ^nid, school is an alien institution for many Maori 
.;hildr.-n and parents, then positive measures must be adopted to 
overcome this situation. We recommend: 

t>. Thai Ike GovernmnU provide greater firancial support for appropriate 
research projects an i that an experimental school based on a marae- 
community concept be established to allow various programmes to be 
implemented and evaluated. 



The Education of Polynesian Immigrants in New Zealand 

\Ve die conscious that in our report we have had little to say 
specifically about the education of the growing number of immi- 
grant Polynesian children within our New Zealand schools. This 
is not })ecause we regard tliis as an area of little importance but 
rat!:<T b(v:Mise wtr were impressed by the attitude of Maori people 
with W'hum we had discussions and tlieir emphasis on the importance 
ot c(»;isiiliirin the Polynesian immigraius themselves and thus 
inv(»lviiii( ilu»ni, as parents and as members of the community, in 
the education f)rtlieir cliik'ren. This is particularly imponant when 
many Polynesian people will have liaci little contact with an **educa- 
tion >yst(»nr' us sueli, and it is timely to stress this aspect of com- 
nuniity iiivolvemeiu which isont'ofthe main themt^s f)rour report. 
It may Ik- apprnpriat' to investigate the desirability of establishing 
s()p>t* tornial (-(Mi^ultaiive niaciiinery^ akin perhaps to the National 
Ad\ i>nrv C!omrnilt(»eoii N[af)ii Education, but the most valuable work 
will I t*' at the in<iividiial Ncliool-coninuuiiiy level, and we luue been 
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impressed by efforts such as the holding of Polynesian music festivals 
and speech contests which are designed to increase the eoniact 
between the home and the school. 

We know that in some schools, pariieularly in Aiu-klaiul, llu-re 
are now large numbers of Polyiu-sian children and we uiulerstand 
that some measures are already being taken in particular schools 
to assist teachers iu their work. We are not in a position to judge 
tlie effectiveness of these measures and ha\ ing made no detailed 
examination of the held we offer no recommendations for future 
development. We support in principle, however, the recommenda- 
tions in the recent report of the Committee on Com muni cat ion between 
Schools and Parents and we trust that careful consideration of these 
recommendations will ensure that developments are practical in 
nature and designed to assist schools and teachers in catering for the 
particular needs of Polynesian children. 
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Chapter 17 PSYCHOLOGICAL, GUIDANCE, AND 
SUPPORT SERVICES AND CHILDREN WITH 

SPECIAL NEEDS 

The theme underlying this section of our report* is that help and 
guidance, of whatever kind, should be readily available to those in 
need of additional support to enable them to fulfil their potentialities. 
Our immediate emphasis is on children and young people whose 
future achievements and satisHictions will be influenced by the 
quality and nature of their experiences in early-childhood and the 
school years. Our concern, therefore, is not only for the influences 
of formal educational institutions but also for what happens in the 
family and the community. Some children will need little support 
beyond that given by the family, the school, and the community, 
but for others additional resources, both material and human, will 
be required in all three places. We are concerned with those adults, 
including parents, who teach, care for, or guide children, but we 
emphasise that, in many cases, there arc limits to what can be 
achieved by them without the support and ready availability of 
specialist services. 



Psycliological, Guidance, and Support Services 

We believe that psychological, guidance, and support services 
should be seen primarily as preventive, with the remedial aspect 
being secondary'; and that the emotional, social, educational, and 
vocational needs of all children are the justification for their ex- 
pansion. Because of the importance of the early-childhood years for 
subsequent development, the availability of services in those years, 
and in the infant-school years, is seen as particularly important. 
There an^ demands, hovcver, for expansion of services within the 
community and at every- level of the education system: submissions 
and representations to the working party make that very clear. 



♦A study firroup was set up to prepare a background document for our consideration. Its 
tliorou^h coverage of the licid and its detailed rerornnirndations warrant careful 
attentiun from those with a particular inten\st in, or concern for, this area, and ac- 
cordinglv it i^ puhlished as a separate document cntitl»;d Psychological, Guidance^ cmd 
Support .Sm icfs ami Children with Special \eeds» 
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More support is nrcdcd in priniary schools; recent developments in 
guidance and counselling have verified the value placed on such 
serNices in secondarv schools; and the expansion of student vveltare 
services at the tertiarv level is needed. We are theretore recom- 
mendini; an immediate expansion in s(nn<- areas, as wrll as a 
committee of inquirv to examine roles and inter-relatiouships o{ 
services and to consider ways of improving co-ordmatioii so that 
the services are able to meet the needs of local commumtics, their 
families, and the schools. 

Psvchologicai, sjuidance, and support services arc highly valued 
but thev are unable to meet the demands placed on them. Ihe 
Psvchological Service of the Department of Education has, with 
expansion over the last decade, with close attention to the quality 
and qualincations of recruits to the service, and with an emphasis 
on lull-time tr;;ining, built up a sound reputation; however, the 
service must l)e expanded further and some of its functions examined. 
We recommend : 

1. riuit the Psychohs^icdl Service be expanded substantialh so that il can 
' ma t more readily the tnaivt demands placed on it. 
The \-..catioual Guidancr Service is, by comrast, a service 
somewhat demoralised and without the status or stabihty ol the 
Psvcholouical Service; cjualifications of the oilicers are Kn-nerally 
lower, retention of siaffis lower, salaries are lower, and trauung is 
• ituulequate. Ihe .service is .sorely in need of upgrading. We recom- 
mend : 

•■> Vial tlu Vocational Cuidance Service he upgraded and expanded so 
*** that it can provide more effectively for the vocational guidance oj 
adohM-ents and young adults and suppmt the development oJ the 
guidance m tu nrh in urondaiy schools. 
Visiting teachers, available mainly to schools in larger urban 
arras, have prcn ed the great N alue of having teachers availab e to 
provide links between home, school, and community. We believe 
That visiting teachers will play an increasingly important part in 
helping children and adolescents whose progress and adjustments 
at sehu..l are affected by adverse factors outside the school and we 
recomniend accordingly : 

3 lhat more visiting teachers be appointed and that where possible they 
' sen ice groups of schools on the basis of one visiting teacher to each 
secondary schoo'l {or pairs of schools in the case of smaller schools) and 
the inte'rmediafr, primary, and pre-schools around it. 
\lthough in this chapter of our report we make a number of 
recommendations which require urgent action, we consider that 
there is tu'ed for a comprehensive inquiry into all aspects oi tuturc 
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planning for the chA'cloprntMit of psychological, guidance, and 
support services and the education of children with special needs. 
This IS a particularly complex field involving inter-relation* 
ships between various Government departments, vohmtarv' organi- 
sations, and statutory local bodies, auii we coueluded that the 
din^culties in\*(.)lved are greater than could be adequately handled 
b> either a select conunittee or an intei-departmental couiniittee. 
We n^alise that in reconunending the setting up of a committee 
of inquiry we may be criticised tor appearing to hinder progress 
but we n<Jte that in Britain a massive reorganisation of the social 
services resulted from such an inquir\*, and we firmly believe that in 
New ZtMhuid ihnc is a pressing n<*ed for future expansion to be 
organised in a ratiotuil co-ordiiuited way. We therefore recommend: 

4. 7 hat ur;ieucy be (iiirn to the settiriji up of a committee of inquif v or 
similar hod\ icith fmvtis to examim' inter-relatiorishif) and co-ordination 
amonn Mvcholoj^icaly ffuidance^ arul suftfwi Str:ices of Government 
departments such as Education^ Healthy Justice, and Social Welfare; 
of voluntary organisations suck as the Crippled Children Society and 
the Intellectually Handicapped Children s Society; and of statutory 
hndies such as local and rea^ional authorities and hospital boards. 



Commumty-*based Services 

Whether ordinary children or children with special needs are 
being consid(Ted, we firmly believe tin* emphasis should be on 
pnA'iding ^ervicv^s within local communities. People who are in 
need of help should be able to obtain it when it is necnh-d. Ser vices 
provided withiTi an (educational cont(*\t shf)nld support the family, 
strengthen links betwe(*n home and school, help to mi\kc the 
school an intrgral part of the community, and work in co-ordination 
with other agtMicies. To support ihv. family and to enhance a sense 
of coumuniity we ad\*ocate the development within conununities 
of family homrs, of ihe kind run by th«* IVpartment of Social 
Welfare and voluntarN agcncirs, whrr** c*hi!dr(*n in need of t(*m- 
pnrary care can be lf)oked aft(T. Such lionies ecnild ha\(* f)ther 
tunctious such as that of honi<*w(»rk ectures and could de\-el(>p in 
association with schools and conur.nnity ag(Micies. 

We are impressed with arguments ft>r regarding all the local 
comnuniity schools as a unit on which psychological, guidance, 
and support ^er\*ic(*s could hr biist'd* For (*xample, it is possible — 
as in the recommendation abovt* that a secondary school, the 
primary, enntributini:, and intcTmr diate school around it, and the 
early-childhood facilities in the* locality eould make such a unit* 
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Services conld then be developed in an integrated way so that 
parents and teachers could have ready access to them. Wc recom- 
mend: 

5. That psychological, guidance, and support services be developed on a 

co-ordinated basis within local communities in such a ivay that they 
are readily accessible to parents, teachers, and others who need them, 
and that the committee of inquiry investigate ways of implementing this 
principle. 



Help for the Teacher 

Helping the classroom teacher to meet the needs of children in the 
ordinary school is seen as a priority. Teachers can be expected to 
cope with the day-to-day developmental and educational problems 
of ordinary children but to meet the needs of children whose 
development is atypical they need additional training and support. 
In the first place, teachers should be trained to recognise signs of 
atypical development, whether in school achievement or in some 
otlier area, and they sliould know what services outside the school to 
call on for help and how to do so. It has been stressed that those 
ser\iccs should be available when needed: no teacher who needs 
support from specialists in order to cope with a child in need should 
be left to cope alone. 

Teacher training should equip teachers to provide for slow learners 
at every stage of education; in particular, additional support, effort, 
and recognition of the problem arc needed in secondary schools. 
Parental agitation and teacher dissatisfactions suggest that provisions 
in schools are inadequate for those children having reading and other 
learnim? difiiculties. A greater stress on the teaching of reading and 
on remedial education in pre-service teacher education and in 
in-service work is warranted. In addition, the appointment to schools 
of remedial specialists is called for. We support the development, 
within schools, of resource rooms for children with adjustment 
ditlicultics and other learning problems for which time out from the 
nonnal classroom is likely to be beneficial. ^Ve recommend: 

6, I hat teachers in training, from preschool to secondary, receive basic 
traininii in special education, so that they have sufficient expertise to 
recognise children with learning difficulties, knowledge of the main 
kinds of atypical development and of the array of special services, and 
specific information on how to seek the help of specialists. 

7, 'lhat remedial education reteive greater emphasis in teacher training and 
that there be appointed to schools specialist remedial teachers to help 
clasyroom teachers cope with children with serious learning deficits. 

2UG 



Help for the Educationally Disadvantaged 

Many Xew Zealand children arc educationally at a disadvantage: 
they are children wliose edtieational needs are not beini]f met 
ade<|u.itrly hy thr systtMn and who lunther ai<iiiire the skills and 
knowledije which tliry sliould nor develop a sense of acliicvement 
IVom the school experi'Mces. Too otten; educational disadvantage is 
associated with social disadxantage and cultural difTerences, 

The working party endorses the principle, which has been adopted 
ON erseas and tentativ<'ly in New Zealand, that in some areas new and 
experimental approaches to the education and care of these children 
is called fur. W v ;iccept that solely educational solutions to problems 
associated with cultural difVerences are unlikely to be Ibund, and 
that nicasmvs desiirned to alle\ iate inequalities will involve family 
and cr)mmnnity. Additional resources, Ijoth human aud material, 
sliould he connnitt<'d in those areas, or schools, where the degree of 
disadvantage is such that children are not realising their full capa- 
bilities. Whatever programmes are initiated, we believe that it is 
important that pro\ isions for on-going research and evaluation be 
built in. At the same time, there will ueed to be research into the 
nature and patterns of disadvantage in New Zealand and into the 
learning characteristics of tliosc who appear to be at a disadvantage 
and for whom new approaches to educatiim may be warranted. 

We recognise that additional staffing has been provided for some 
schools, main)/ in the Auckland and Wellington areas, but as a 
general principle— ar^plicable to all areas— we recommend; 

8. That areas u tiere children are educationally disadvantaged be identified 
and that special efforts be made in school y family y and community to help 
these children achieve at levels nearer their capabilities. 



Help for the Handicapped 

Children who are provided for under the special education 
umhrflla are those whose special needs cannot normally be met 
inside the ordinary classroom. Tliey are usually provide^' for in 
special classes, clinics, or schools and sometimes in residential 
institutions. The psychological, guidance, and support services are 
lieavily invr)lved in meeting the needs of these children and in 
supporting their par<Mits and teachers. Present tliinking and practice 
lavour ^re.iter integration of special education provisions into the 
ordinary scliofjl <Muironment and we agree with this emphasis as it 
seems to us to Inster the idea of community. 
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In general terms, wc arc concerned that special education facilities 
be developed and improved in terms of certain principles: 

# Wherever possible, children witii special education needs should 
remain in thrir own communities and he cducatal in local schools. 

# Provisions within thoso schools should fiisiu'c that childron with 
spt-i ial nt'fds have as nuich contact as possil)le with other children. 

# The availability of psychological, guidance, and support services 
should be such that parents and teachers of these children can get 
help when it is needed. 

# There should Ix' special emphasis on supjxjrt for the families of 
children in special education. 

# Care and guidance should start before the school years and extend 
beyond them. 

# Those who teach the children, or work with tliem, should be 
trained specifically for the job. 

# Parents of children in special education should always be consulted 
about de\ » lopments in special education or changes in provision 
which are likely to affect their children. 

Takinu; the; above principles into account, the working party 
recommend^ : 

9. f/int Jull-tiri'e courses of ohication and training be developed in 
teachers colleges for teachers entering the field of special education, 

10. That the education and training of children ivith special needs take 
place, to the greatest extent possible, within the environs of local 

schools. 

11. That provisions for children in special education include greater 
emphasis on family guidance and support at every stage from earh- 
childhood to adulthood, and on after care beyond the school years. 

12. That where changes in the provisions for special education are likely 
to occur, parents of children who are likely to be affected by the develop- 
ment be informed and, whae appropriate, consulted. 
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Chapter 18 THE RnUCATTON OF 
RURAL CHILDREN 



All iiKscapahlf coiisrqurncr of popi'latioti distrihutio!! is that 
c-ducaiional adininisiratciis tintl it casitr to asiscml)lc classes, to 
.supply tc-arhtTs, and tu providr tacilitiis and supportive services in 
centres where {>opuhitioii density is reUitively high, than in rural 
areas which are sparsely settled. It is not suprising then that from 
tlie earlirst days of eoh)nial education rural parents ha\'e felt that 
the schooling available in country districts was inferior and have 
suffered from an understandable and, indeed, entirely commendal)le 
anxiety Irsl their c hildren should be educati<;nally disadvantaged. 

I'hi^ an.xiety has beeti reinforced in various ways. For many years 
it was customary ibr young teachers to **ge^ ^^^^'^^ countr>- seiTice 
oiu uf the way** inunediaiely after their probationar>' year, and 
OIK- i)r two-teacher rural sehot)ls were staffed with teachers who 
lacked the skill and exprrienee to cope with what is probably one 
of the most demanding u aehing assignnuMits, and who lacked, too, 
th<' maturity to iivt eomlbrtal)ly in what can be an equally demand- 
im; social situation. It h probable that this particular ground for 
anxiety has been overcome in the last decade or so, nevertheless 
unease continues to be reinforced by influences such as the aigu- 
ments of those who would decapitate rural primary schools on the 
gromul that 'Ml eau be done s(» nuich better at an hitcrmediaie**. 
The implicaiion that the rural primary school is an inferior insti- 
tution is not lost on couuiry parents. 

The small coiniiry school is v ulnerable, if only by reascm of its 
si/«*. in limes of teacher shortage. It is vulneral)le, t(jo, to quite 
minor chani^es in the population of its catchment area: two families 
movin<4 out of a district within a year can easily take with them 
cnom^h children to cause doWii-i<rading of tlu^ school and conse- 
quent ciiantjes of principal and staff. 

1: \\\\r\\ the coiniiry child n-aches secondary school that parents 
becornr nio^t awan- of the <(iucationai disadvantages of back- 
country life. It is siifuitiCiUit that every sur\ey of tip- reasons for the 
''drift lo the towns'' lists ''educational needs of children" at or near 
the 1m ad of the list. It nuist be conceded that in some cases parents, 
and p.u iicularlv mothers, are unwilling to see their fannlies broken 
up at sue M a rejaiively early stai,M-: a major consideration, however, 
nuiNt bt' the fact that trci- education is u(»t free to the comitry 
child who is required to board and pay lor board in order lo obtain 
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ihe cducatifun I)rsj)iif ^iovrrnnirnt subsidy, parents still require 
to find cash fur Umrding fees and fur outfuting, and the findmg 
oflunip .sums of cash is never easy for a man on wages. 

£arly-*child]iood Education 

Apart trom the devotrd eflorts of a few parents who are prepared 
to iuulcrj{() a niudicuni of traininj: and to organise pJayccntres iw 
country districts, there in little or no early-childhood education. 
Ratht r than pro\ i''r rural arras w ith a makeshift adaptation of 
iirlnin instittitions and praetier^, it wotild hv preferable tr» develop 
a sptrifieally rural p.ittrrn of farly-childhond education, adapted 
to and building on the exisiiui; t lusr relati(»nship of the countrv- 
srhool to its loral comnuinity. In virw i)f thr ahnost universal fall 
in sc h<M»I roils in these areas, many seh(itils must have space which 
could be n\adi' available fi>r such activities, liroaucasting is a medium 
which mi^^ht well support such a dex elopment, 

SVe recommend: 

1 . That studies he undertaken and some experwmtal schemes inaugurated 
to determine the most suitable pattern for a specifically rural form of 
early-childhood education. 

It should be noted that approximately half the Maori people 
under the a^e of 20 live in rural communities. Consideration of 
problems u{ Maori education is therefore a particular aspect of 
rural rducaiiun. Without seeking to traverse again ground that has 
ba n adequaiL^y covrrrd elsewhrrr, it may l)e accepted that there 
is ^rnt ral a^n rment tliat one of the greatest nerds of the Maori 
people is adequate' early-rhildlmod edu)fati<Mi to enable Maori 5- 
year-olds to enter school wiili an ability to conununieate and a 
confidence iti that ability at least equal to that of the average 
pakeba child <^f the sanie age. 

We ree(unmend : 

2» That in the study of rural earhnhildhood education particular 
attention he :iii'en to the needs of the Maori members of rural 
Communities, 



The Primary School 

C;i\<-ii adequate trachini?, the rural primary school has a great 
dral tn Dtfer, both t flucaiionally \i\ the narrow sense and in the 
Mxial ilcA'elopinetit of the ( hiUi as an indi\ idual in a community. 
A<lef|u.itf i<'aihing is, however, \ital for this is a demanding 
asNii-nmeni. 
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It must be r« c(»j?iusrtl that to many oachcn cotmtry service is a 
period of i-xilc I'rom the social, cultural, And protesMonal amcniUc5 
of metropolitan life. Furthermore, the rural teacher findt it 

diRkult to cntrr upon the purtluisc of a permanent house in town* 
and :\u\\ in oth»T s\ ns suffrr <r(Miomic loss. It fnlim s then, that if 
fkillrcl ti'achns an- to be attra. tcd t»> and rctaitu d in rural Ntliools, 
those disinrentiws must hv counterhalancetl by otlu-r forms of 
inerntive. 

We recommend : 

3. juat there be pmimn of reaHstU IncaUh allowances and/or salary 
difffrrntiah in fn. our of ntral te chers at such a level as to constitute 

an flffitke ittcfntiie. 

'I'lu- 1. )iisin;r of aifal teachcis still leaves much K be d«'sired. 
\VhiI«- prim ipals m tu rally occupy an adequate schooliiouse, junior 
assistant ; an* still frequently boarded witli whatever parents can be 
persuaded to accept this disruption to th;-ir family life. This is 
satisfactory n.-ither to th«. teacher nor to the family concerned. 

Wr r coniMUMul: 

4. 'Hiat there be proiimn i.f Jluts mitable for single teachers or teacfurs 
uith itmill families. 

5. That there he loan inance linked to a system of purchase and guaranteed 
resale of houses fur teachers. 

There has been a good deal of del /ate and some disagreement 
about tin- virtues of c(»nsolidati(m '^f forms 1 atul 2 on to intcr- 
mediatf s« htvls. This is the place to rehearse this argument 
save as it alfects specifically rural schools. 

Rur.il parents hav»- hern prruiaded in many cast-s to ..gree to 
consolidation on the ground that the largi-r int<'rnt» diale, which is 
alm<»st by (h linition a small town <c1km)1 raihc-r than a rural one, 
can oth r mort- than the country school it drc:ipitates. R.iral parents, 
as has bt-cn slated, are pn-di.sposed to acci-pt this type of argument, 
whirh iu\errlulrss »u»d«reslirnalcs the ra-tgc of <-xprri<-iice and 
v.ilu. s \%hii h the small rural school olh rs and which may be 
conspii uoiisly l.u king in the larger, l he agrn-nimt of parents is 
sought only .(fii-r fiMsihilily and other .studies have born coinplet.nl 
and a dr< ision has virtually be< n made: dismssion with i)arents thus 
confiTs only the opportunity to object, and to object in ignoranei; of 
thr r.utois which have infhiencrd the derision. It would be 
prti. iablr to ronsult parmts .ii the rarliest stage of planning and to 
involvi- thrni throughout thr procrsst-s leading to the making of a 
dcei»ion. 
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UV rccoinnv n<l. 

6. That ntrnl commttmthx he invttkfft, at tarty j/^^f , in anj planning 
and dhamion cnnctmnti consoHdathn. 

It Muni'd Iw* mitf*d ihrrr nrr widf dtvrrt;rnrrs brtwrrn ri^rn! 
.ir<M% in AiK\}\ \alurs ,;n(l t(hii'.ili«nial iircds. lli/if is. llifitioU", 
ii') fiirdt* a'.hninisirativc paitn ii v liirh rar In- imposed on all vmmI 
.;ri'a..» .unl ra^ h i hanm* inusi In* ih * subjrci ol' an indivHluai study 
u\' all llic •■orial Kirtors, iin^ludini; the tim<*-disiancr rcjuation in 
each iasi\ I'lir uitnosi fUxibiliiy U desirable to fU administrative 
pattc*rns lo the cdacuional and social needs of differen; eom- 
muniiifs. 

We r«'e<)iu;ueiid: 

7. 7 /hit ;!i'.\if>ifi(\ in f/n imf lnmiitation of chufv^t f,e a paramount 
priniip'.\ ihai ahuniiondl institutions adapted t^t the needs of the 
commun:lii\ thi \ .wrcr, and that I'irn iffort hi* made to ensure that the 
education of the rural child proceeds as a continuous process. 

Secondary Schools 

r«'r tUr n\\\\\ eliiU; M'cond.MV ediuadon rniails either Inis travel, 
whieii K an i?!\(»l\e up to ')\) nnh s or innn- as a daily round trip, or 
boanliuii sehnol. Frw Inuh. m liools were designed as boarding; 
esiabli'ihtneiits. <.r it*Uu-y were, the day pupil >eetion oHhe sehool has 
grown so rapidU" that the boardir.ij faeilities appear as an un- 
nlated addition, .uid tlu- Ixvrders a minority .^roup of riual 
efnidn-p liv ii^u' ratlirr apart from the mairi breams ol" seliool life. 
Tl.i'i is in maikfd <Mnt:a>t lo thf indeoi-iidem seh(H)ls wherein the 
b()ardt rs .rr at ilw sns i nnu- of lu- wliole i:fe of tin* st hool 
e'»mnuini.y: hut indeprnih*nt sehooU are a lorm of education 
ava lablf oidy in those uhf)se part nts are eillier w«-alihv or 
prepan-d lo uuike e»»nsid«*rable sairitiees to send their ehildren 
then-. \\V urulerstaiul that the Department i»f Kdueation is n)akin<4 a 
suuly of ho^tfls and wr therefore frel that it is tinieK tf) reeonunend: 

H. / ri (if[v fo-rJuo*: (if st'i'ondarv \ehool host*l acenmmndation 
f^nrtu'ulnr .t^.t ntinr* he tft the community life of th^^ honrdtr^. 

in tre ?^ H here they nre practical f*^r iifottraphic and other rens ns, 
!h:' estahHsh^ient /</ j^da\ hostels he eneoura^ied. 

10. 7 hat hoardihii bur sarins he adjusted to make secondary education as Jree 
to the rounfr\ thdd as it /> to his urhan counterpart. 

No survey of the edu( alif»n of the inral child would be eomplelr- 
without referrnt I* to th<- woik ol Uu* (.^tjrrespondfiu'r SehooL 
The really remote eouulry dweller lias little allern.aive but to 
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enrol hU duUl wiih litis ^ hfiul ^Wwh has rtimMitly on its mil some 
7fK) rural prtmar>' rfitldrrfi ami 'Mn\ rural MHttmlary nilioUir^* 
C^rrri^pcmdrnrr iftilion m*!!»t not thouulu ot aJi a •*la5t rcMiri'* 
or nrn as a **5rcond hvsV\ l iw (^>no'poiMUiuv ScIkh>1 Ij.ii mtvccI 

irnuMMtiuiis of rural Ni'sv /ralaiul(M> nv<1K aMtl ri*suli> iiu!irat(' a 
hiuh Midaril dI ar.ul«*tnir surtr^N. 1 lir mIhm>1 is as ^■.nM4l(■^M^^ as 
aiiv* othii hr.uu'h ot tin* inlucalioii MTxicr. .lud iIm' um- ft' railii). 
tapr rrrcir(lin?;s. \isiiiiiii t«*.uinMS, aiui piTicrdir ^atlH-riiiys ot 
studciUs ha\ '* dmu* nmch U> ovtrciuur liu- si nsi' oi i,>nlaU;wi aud lo 
drvrlop a rurporalr spirit anumji? pupils. 

Such cvidrncT as is availahlf lends to suu^rsi that rural rhildren 
today an* uni niark<'dly interior to their urban luutUfrparis in l«nnis 
ot aeadruiu' atlainnirnt^. Surh ijaps as thrrr may \ui\r \yvr\\, appear 
to l)e closinu Nesrrtlulrs^, while tliere is any .a^c;^estion that rural 
thiUirtMi may hr f'(lneati(»nally disad\ auiaurd, we ht'lievt- il is 
nei*isNar> for e<iueatii»ual admiuistraua 4 to iiave M'^ard t«) two 
priuei[jl's: 

# Ihat i>t'i;enrrous pro\i>ion to ar^as t>f ureater need, at)d 

• That (»rtle\il)ititv in adaplini; a\ailal>le res,)ureis in tlu* dilierins 
nerd> ol coinnniuilii'^. 
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PART E A TIME TO END LIP-SERVICE: 
RESEARCH AND EVALUATION IN 
NEW ZEALAND EDUCATION 

The tiilf sjicah for itself: this is an area which is constatitly 
cmphasiscri in conferences, reports, and a variety of educational 
puljiicatlons, but which is seriously neglected when it comes to the 
provisioii o( resources. The chapters cover the three aspects which 
must he considered to.{ethcr >f a significant advance is to be made: 
expansion of services, training of research workers, and overall 
planning. 
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ChapiiY 19 EXPANSION OF 
RESEARCH SERVICES 



Many iTCoinnifiulalions in this rfiu)ri havr thrown greater 
vesp(jnsh)ility upon tl;e sehools; Init we have acknowledged that 
parallel with this respon%ihility there must be an inereasini; aware- 
ness of the need to evaluate what has l>een done. We have also 
emphasised the need tor iimovation and an 'Xperinuntal attitude 
towards many of the central aspects of tlie educational process: 
srh(H)l or.nanisatinn, Caching methods, the curriculum, and the 
use of n-sources, !♦ is appropriate, then, to complete our study of 
itnprovements in learning and teaching with a cardul consideration 
of research and evaluation, for tliey an* the fundamental processes 
which underlie any changes which arc planned and controlled. \Vc 
make no apology for the length of our discussion on research l)e- 
cause imlike mo.st of the other areas we have covered, public 
discussion of provisic^ns for research and evaluation has been meagre. 
We )ui\e therefore felt it necessary, in this and the following two 
chapters, to enter into much greater detail than has seemed fitting 
elsewhere in the report. 

The background out of which this, and the other working party 
reports have arisen is one of change: not just changes forced upon 
us, hut changes which are sought. Against this background, it is 
no accident that the revision of school curricula has become a large 
and s[)ecialised activity in recent times in all countries and at all 
levels. Nor is it surprising that commercial enterprises have identi- 
fied the market possibilities of large-scale educational publishing 
and the nu^nufacture of expensive teaching aids and equipment. 
Gradually, out of all of this ferment and clamour for change, we 
have begun to appreciate that the quality of each school depends 
to a great extent upon its capacity to capitalise on the particular 
strengths of its teachers and when they, in turn, are not afraid to be 
held aceoiintal)le for their performance. But this has created a 
constant pressure upon teachers from within and without the pro- 
fession to improve their skills, to expand their knowledge, and to 
broaden their care. Such pressures are now almost universal in their 
impact. As a result, those resjwnsible for the policies and practices 
of scho<;ls have realised more and more* that choices and decisions 
now require a firmer factual foundation and more perceptive 
judgments than has customarily been the case in the past. In 
nearly every nation, an expansion of research and evaluation 
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soi V ices has thciflbro t'tncrgcd as the characteristic response to their 
new set of obligations. In the first instance, the increasing complex- 
ity of educational planning and organisation has demanded frcsli 
approac-ht'S to it^ tnanagoment. StTondly, a renrwrd emphasis 
upon luinian di.t,niiiy has dctptned concern for the socially dis- 
advantaged, for improved guidance, and for more skilful evaluations 
of what is being learnt. More rt-cenlly, all of this has been accent- 
uated by the disonchantmcnt evident among modern youth with 
what the schools have been offering them. Equallv powerful 
pressiires for more research have also come from the expansion of 
technical and vocattf>nal education, vast new in\-estments in teach- 
ing aids and equipment, and a persistent demand for evidence that 
the taxpayers' money is b.'ing used wisely in providing education 
for e\ erynian. 

Increasing Recognition 

The impact of ail these pressures has gained momentum in 
New Zealand, as elsewhcie, over the past decade. Thev have been 
reflected, for instance, in the submissions to the Advisory Council 
for Educational Planning from many quarters, from private in- 
dividuals, voluntary and professional associations, and the leading 
spokesmen of tiie teaching profession. In fact, they were clearly 
foreseen moiT than a decade ago in the recommendations made in 
the report of the Commission on Education. In the intervening 
years, many otlier committees of inquiry have lengthened the list 
of recommendations. These include the Tyndall Report on Voca- 
tional Trainuig 1 1965), tiie Committee on Education, Training, and 
Rese.urh oi' the National Develf)pment Conference (1969), the 
Report oi the National Advisory Committee on Maori Education 
^^'^^ Committee on Pre-school Education (1971), the 
Williams Committee on Educational Television (1972), and the 
\y«)rking Party on Maori .\dult Education (1972) set up by the 
National Council for Adult Education. 

While regretting that progress has been less rapid than expected, 
we readily acknowledge that important advances have been made 
in fhe past lU years in establishing the foundations on which more 
vigorous action may now be taken. These may be seen in tiie 
increasingly tavc^urable public and professional attitudes toward 
research activity in education, in the growing number of professional 
p<isitions becoming available for full or part-time employment in 
research or d«'vel(^pmcnt, in the number of books, aids, and articles 
based on good research which are now being published annually, 
and in the mimber <A' clianges in policy or practice where good 
rtjearch has had an impact on setting the direction of change. 
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We also note with puiticular satisfaction the success which the 
Department of Education has achiesed in creating a Curriculum 
l)o\elopnieiu Unit over this period. Apart from its excellent work 
%vithin Xe^w Zealand, this unit lias already achieved internati<Mial 
m'(^jL;niii(>n thruui^ii its association with other nations in larm-seale 
inquiries. The department has systematically built up its Research 
and Planning Unit and is increasing its capacity for research. Tlie 
activities and organisation of the Mew Zealand Council for Educa- 
tional Research have also been broadened substantially and this has 
been matched by a similar expansion of research activity in univer- 
sities and to a lesser extent in the teadiers colleges. All of these 
advances, it should be noted, have been paralleled by an increasing 
readiness of schools to adopt new practices, new courses, and new 
forms of organisation and a noticeal)le quickening of interest among 
teachers for information on educational developments elsewhere. 

Guideline for National Policies 

In es.sence, the working party is convinced that the time has 
arrived for a rapid acceleration of these developments rather than 
any fundamental redirection. As elsewhere, the rising interest and 
concern for educational research and evaluation in New Zealand 
is a reflection, we believe, of a more penetrating professionalism 
being applied to our own problems and purposes. It is not derivative. 
Without doubt it has benefited from similar developments elsewhere 
and the steady flow of teachers and scholars to and from other 
countries has enriched it immeasurably. The greater readiness of 
govenunents in other nations to support major programmes of 
research and development into specific questions or issues has not, 
however, passed unnoticed. We are hopeful that New Zealand also 
will now enter upon this phase of research development, and suggest 
that careful attention should be given to the conclusions whicli may 
be drawn ^vom the experience of other nations in formulating national 
policies for researcli on educaticmal matters. 

Stated briefly, these conclusions place particular weight upon tlie 
importance of creating a chmate in which r(*search, develo])ment, 
dissemination, and evaluation are seen as inter-related, and where 
the practical application of research findings has equal priority 
with the work of establishing them. In the policy reviews of many 
nations, there is much emphasis upon the need for more attention 
to rapid and effective communication betweet) practitioners and 
reseaixh workerr,, to multi-disciplinary approaches to educational 
issues, to ro-ordinated work on projects or programmes of high 
priority, and the need to use the problems and uncertainties of 
educational practice as starting points tor a major part of the research 
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activity that is supported by public funds. Other nations have also 
been forced to give more attention to improved training programmes 
for research workers and the preparation of new kinds of research 
speciaUsts. We believe that in this country, too, we v^ill need to 
reflect mor<! critically on such queslious. 

In tlie case of educational research there are special reasons at 
this time ior promoting debat<* ou these matters. Public approval 
for, and reliance upon research is a recent phetiomenon in most 
countries, and in New Zealand so far it has been directed mainly 
toward support for the agricultural, medical, and physical sciences. 
In tlicse fields the choice of priorities for development is an outcome 
of a carefully-developed set of relationships between the agencies of 
Government and different sections of the scientific community. 
It d(u's not follov/ that the administrative principles to be adopted 
in gui(iinv»- the growth of publicly-supported research and evaluation 
in education needs to be exactly the same as any one of these fields. 
But we are conv inced that a comparable set of guidelines will need 
to be cvol\ (*d if consistent policies are to emerge. 

As a Ijrginning we therefore suggest that an urgent need exists for 
Government support to expand researcii facilities with recognisable 
ol)ligaiioiis. We propose, moreover, that those organisations or 
centres which are largely supported by public funds sliould be 
encouraged to concentrate their attention on co-ordinated and 
relativ(*l\' large-scale programmes. Our experience in New Zealand 
lias shown already that tlie most significant contributions to educa- 
tional advancement build up cumulatively, as in other fields, from 
nsearch progranunes deveU^ped systematically by scholars whose 
leadership comnuuicls national and international respect, the 
enthusiastic co-operation of teachers, and adequate funds. In making 
decisions upon the res<*arch programmes to be expanded and sup- 
ported, the working party is eciually impressed with the need to 
evolve a suitable advisory system which reflects the judgment of 
leading scholars and practitioners. Obviously, the policies of a 
govern intent in promoting research into educational matters cannot 
create a high-quality eilbrt by legislative liat. But by using a well- 
l)alcUiced aclvisory system to guide its decisions, a government can do 
much to ensure* that excellence is irirntitied and supported wherever 
it is found. W'v b(*lieve tfiis should now be regarded as the prime 
objective in allocating public funds for a greatly expanded effort to 
promote research and experimentation in education. At the same 
tinit* we do not suggest that this should be at the expense of the 
indiv idual scholar. There must always be support available for the 
creative scholar who breaks new ground or opens up promising new 
leads. 
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Provision for Experiments in Schools 

Throughout this report a constant emphasis has been placed upon 
th« need to create opportunities for schools to become more 
autonomous, more flexible, and more enterprisinjD: in devising new 
programmes and in reviewing community responsibilities. These 
opportunities may have little real meaning, however, if they arc not 
sustained by welUinibrmed and perceptive advisory services. In 
reviewing such de\x*lopments, we have been impressed first, by the 
variety of organisational arrangements other nations have evolved 
in recent years to foster experimentation in schools, and secondly, by 
the increasitig numbers of schools in New Zealand whicli have 
demonstrated that this advice is welcomed*. The notable vigour and 
success with which matiy schools have begun to promote such 
cluinges lias stimulated useful beginnings in the provision of funds 
and technical help through the district senior inspectors of the 
Department of Education, the New Zealand Council for Educational 
Research, and similar bodies, it is also evident however that these 
sources of help are not sufficient and it is obvious too that schools 
need advice which is closer at hand. The recommendation below for 
setting up regional centres for research and development is intended 
to provide th.at assistance. As envisaged by the working party thc^c 
centres would become a primary source of direct and knowledgeable 
help to teachers and principals planning new developments, and a 
focal point for bringing to schools the technical and evaluative 
expertise available* to tliem from the universities, teachers colleges, 
and other regional services within their district. 

From comprehensive experimental programmes beyond those 
promoted by the Curriculum Development Unit, it is worth noting 
that assistance from well-qualified research personnel is welcomed by 
schools in the following areas: 

(ay In planning an experiment or an innovation in such a way 

as X'} ensure that all variables likely to affect the outcome are 

taken into account; 
(b) In creating evaluation instruments appropriate to the 

objecti\'es of the experiment; 
fe; In assessing the significance of success or failure against stated 

criteria; 

{dj In suggesting alternative explanations to account ibr the 
ol)served outcomes of an experiment. 

In the opinion of the working party several of our universities and 
teachers colleg'-s are already staffed with people able to ofler such 
advice and assistance but tlioir services arc nut at present being 
utilised as fully as seems desirable. 

♦Src, ior f-xaniplr, the cvidnuc for this in Secmdaty Schools in Change, Wellington; Price 
Milburn. {'JTX 
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Specially Funded Expeiimeatt 

In the interests of the vitality and vigour of the school system as a 

whult% both Slate and private, we also hflieve that it is desirable to 
niakr ])n)\isi()ii, hy special finulinij arranu(*nuMits, for carefully* 
plaiiiiccl t*\j)criin<Mit.s in individual scfiools, or iiroups ot' schools, o!i 
appro.iclu's U) ciirriculuiii development or school organisation which 
are indepeiideiit of the proi?;rammtvs heinij conducted by the 
Curriculum iJcvciopnuui Liiii or .similar agencies of the Department 
ot Kducation. To illustrate this concern, we suggest that it would be 
benetici.il it' such expcrimcMUs were directed toward: investigations 
of the- influence' of teachini^ methods or materials on tiie implc- 
meiuation of a particular curriculuin; modificati«>ns of ciu'ricula 
accordinij to the ai^es of j)upils; alternative ways of structurinij cur- 
riculum coniciu; the linking of certain curricular provisions with 
sp«M ilu s()( dfinaiuls; i'e<)r'j[.tt;ising curriculum content in .iccor- 
daiuc* with psvchological or (i(*\elopmental principles; the breaking 
down of Nuojtct matter botuidarits; new provisions for tlie arts or lor 
moral ed»u ation; alier!»aiiv<* programmes for copitig with the 
liu'^uistic l).u*k*4i()unds of minoiity groups; and the replication in 
New /eaLitul (»t successful (jvcisvms e\j)erimcnls. 

In ord'-r l«> ensiu'f thai siu h an .ipproach lo iitipro\ing 
the (|u.ihiy ot experinietu.uion in schools has l)en(*ricial results, 
cert, tin uuidrliiics iicrtl t<» l)f agreed upon. The liillowing 
suugestion-; are offered as illustrations only: 

\\ I II It any additional funds recjulred would hr available for 
more than a vear so as to allow lor contimiity and 
ini»-erii\ while altt i'tuuiv es are <*\j)lore<l: 

•1) l hat ihf elioirc ot ahernativt* currii ula, organisaticHi or 
sfaiMu'^ pallerns, and internal ewdu.ilion measures rem.iin the 
ehoiii' (»t'a ^eho(»l pi'ineipaL his siatl', aiul his con:nunnl\ ; 

'c lhat such t*\|)eriinerUal s( hools should bi* hirge (*nough lo 
allow for afh^fpiatrly (h'sii^ned <*\perinit*iitatinn l)nt S!n.ill 
rnouL;h fl)r ii in bi* tlioronghly evaluated and documriued: 
(t ll:at in-itfad «»f evaluation and doeiumMUation coniing 
.Uit r a pn>j( i t Iia> ber-n l omplcletl or well under way, 
i: shoiihl be ■ .1 a% ah Intrmal part (»f the e\p< I'iment 
fr* »!n the ()utsft : 

y l hat iiul» pi'iiilnu «Apert evahhition sp«*t ialisis from relevant 
>ubjM t ariM^ (bMwii tiom Xt*w /( aland or flsew!u*;\* might 
l)r invitrd l«> re\i.A\ the jMo^ramine as a wlioh-; 

f I haf v,\i \\ srltoi)! t:roup ol si hooN l)e recpiired to inakt* 
j)ro\iNii»ir: to krf[) p ircuts. tlif local eommunitw .mcl 
all othtT inlri t'<i;'<l parties infoirnrcl on the purp(W» 
proirr( xs» and resuhsofsueh expcriiiU'iUatioiu 



Regional Centres for Research and Development 

To pnnidr such jk^ntcf^ oflicirntly and to rnMirc tlif total 
n st'.irt h and dt-vt lopnu nt r\Yn\'{ brn>tnrs more otlVuivc, it is now 

ii'^ a p.irt-timt' ar(i\it\ pursiu-d h\ a i'vw iiuli\ idutils |i)r ihrir 
pi iv.iif pnrpoNfs A\u\ >AU>\\\i While we h.i\r nlnMdy ;u'kiu)\v- 

Ird^rtl \lu\i atiiplf t in( air.mfinfiit should ,il\ViJ\s \n* qivni to \hr 
cn.iuvr rjiuus ol' iiidiviiiu.d itMilu-is »uui scholars, \vc i>olirve 
tliat th'' 4-tlr< ii\t' usr nl our rrsouivts now drpt-tuls upop provisions 
l\n' i!;t' apptniniaru! ol an int rrasiui; nmnixr of tull-iinu- n'scarvh 
u•MrI^••r> and lln- -^t ttiir; i:p nf .ulc(|iMt(' laiililirs lor prnpt'rl\- 
plai»r:!'d M r\iit-. II(»\\fVi r, h.i\inu lakrn i.in'lul uolt* of (ivtTsras 
df\ (> ipir.i'iit-J. \M" (lei i'aNcjur du- raahlishinrnt in Nrw 

/i il.'i-d «»t .lid; tMu- or iv.i) \fr\ !ai'^» itiiHi'N I'or rtsfarrh and 
d»*^ • IfpniMM iij • .I'., .iiiini a!»»uu llw li;r. > ul' iiui>( .sr; up in ihf 

In .i >!K dl anuA uitii i;otKl cuinnmuit ad' »n> antl a li\<'U and 
ra i\r (' uhin'^; nr"l'f>M' \sr !)<'lir\i' dial jMXrtuial tor 
hrlpl'ut 4 i»llah« raiion is oiif o|' our major asst-is. W'v havr 
re ' 'fum- mlrd ihiTi t'Mi" di.n a si ri- > ol' sju-ili r»*ui<in;il i*»'nlrr> I'oi* 
<'du<\'.M« tri.il riM-.in h .on! df\ i lopmrnl \n p!o'^rr>Ni\t l\ (•>tal)li>hcd 
in iI.oM- li'it . v.Iiirii ha\f .1 IkII rair^** «»!' h tuar\ and oilu r 
cdfi, .{tidij.,! itisi! uiious. Tt) i)r»»\id'- tiu* ..|»proj)ri,nr ; i>ndinous 
for :h«' !ii.'.»M'^rij-.-nt. Niailiuv^. and dir*'< tioii of thtM* rrnirrs ihf 
Uf-iki!^'" •^•"'^y h« Htm > th.it tlii'<.' t i'tiut s ^hfud<l <)<• lin.Mirrd 
ind'M>:rulciul\ i>l thf hudi^fi^ f>l" di* insdtnti(»tH widi wlioin 
\{]' \ I - -opf-raif ii'uinnalK and di.u tin'^ '^Iioidd tlu'rlori* hrromc 
a d;i. t: (iiar",«' au un>r llu' \ otr: Kduratiou. 

\^ V\r ^*M^i^au^• dli'IM, I'.M h of ihr^f t*-|ilr« s would r\nl\;' 

*ov. : priuianrut stalf <jf ihrri' .ir Inur ri M'ai( h uorkt-rs 

^'^^al)lf• NUpportiu'^^ Matf. "I'lus fsl.d>l:^huifm mii»;hl 
NUppIt f:i lUi'il ir*.in litn** fo tiiui'. thionv^h tfn!|)f »rary j<Mni 
appi'iuin.fpts witli Ifn.il ttiii.iiA iu>iiluti*>us. by tlu* srcoinlinrni 
ol h^l^ lV'»iu liual <*hiM)ls, .lUij l)\ trilduship and iuimi^hip 
an .ill :' ni* \\ »• ^NMuM rxpri I r.t( h (I'M'ar n> !)(• adriiiiiisti-icd 
l)\ ,1 1 1 ><\'0 !i tlii rt tr tr .J - «i>r. ' I h\ a an.tli Im m\ v^rouj) iTprrstMUtu^ 
dii t»"ji«ifi,il P iii.oA ifl^dl!uiMil^. rhf rt ^joti.il a(hninistrritnj aulhori- 
tifs, ar.d rh.' r'-/ii»n.!l ltarh»'i>* ot'^'.iiu>:!tinn>. In lyr fulK' 
rfhiM-.i' \\\r \\iir\.i^v^ I*^»*t> ^ni:'4i'sis th.ii suih frutrrs should he 
fNi.i*>I -ip»l ill t.iulidi*^. p'»-'>il>ly in a'>ot;au'oii widi dn' itMcht'rs 
^■t'^♦|'^ 'ifMpn.i-d in rh.i[)iriN I I i|j:d I!, whirii will mri.'Mr.iv* 
rtfft (,• f i »«iLil)'!rali'iu uiiii m .uul oihrr rdi(r.iii(,|j;i| s<'i\'ic<-<. 

as v.'ll i> vMifi r« »l|iML^iii ^ iii niii\ 1 i Mlit'>. (r.nlin^ t'olll\M•^. and 
t«in:.:»ai :!4^linll»' , it nn!>l niadr rliMr. ho\\r\rr, dial ihrsr 
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centres would be quite separate Irom and have quite diirerent 
lUtictiom Irum the resrarefi units on tertiary education %vhich are 

now ht'iiig svl up iu tour <)l\)ur universities and also at the Central 
Institute of Terhnnlocy. 

llir primary purposes ol* such regional centres as the working 
party torrsers ihcin would he: 

• a To promote n'*j«Mrrli proyrammrs ueared toward improving 
selioul praetiees rather than researeii projects il-.osen by 
individuals seeking aeadetnic qualifications; 
(h, To provide a resouru- centre where teachers and other 
practitioners may assist with tlie plannin|(^ c»t* such research 
pro<;ranimes. conler on new lindinijs, consult sj)ecialised 
iihrarif^. c-x.uniiie new aids and materials, and participate 
in spec ialisrd courses; 

*\ 'I'o »;c-rv»' as a centr.il focus for collahorati(»n anions regional 
ins!itutioii<. orijani^iations. or services which already liave a 
vaparity «>r fa<ilities and obligations lor research, develop* 
mem. iyv dissemination in the lidd of education; 

.d To oHrr alleruative nuploynuMU and career opportunities 
fnr wril-irained rc^rardi W(»rkers, and additional asenues 
fur see oiulmruts, fellowships, aiul short-term appointments 
U} hr i>liercd to j'jr.u tisirn*; teadiers engaged on research 
or (U'\ elopmrni .uiiviiies; 

*e Tn facilitate the training ami field experience of graduate 
siudenis and f»ihers prep.ired to embark upon a career in 
educ.ilinnal rest-arch ; 
t lo at I a suiiable settin'4 in which philanthropically- 
tunde'd 'M* rf)iura( t rcsr.irt li may he undertaken tiu'oU'^h 
the appi>intnient (»! temporary resean'Ii assisiaiUs or fellows. 

Wliile ihrse purposes suggest that such cemres would be expected 
to place a particular einpliasis up^Mi researcli related to school 
practice and educational i)olicies. the working party hopes that 
pro\isii»n tl»r t)a^il n-N»Mr(h would be built into their management 
a»ul tundiuu arrangements. In the opinion «»l*the working parly this is 
acc*imj)h>h»(i nu»>t vatisf iciorily hy the provisions made for long- 
term re'^e.ireh j)i ogrannn»*s rather thaii shori-lerm projects or con- 
tracts, althouirh these should not 1h- excluded. It is acknowledged 
that the management ot* research programnu-s recpiires a delicate 
balancing of team-initiated and sponsored-dinxted research, K\- 
periencc suu'U* -^!^. we hi'iieve, that small [)roject-tCiims oiler the most 
efleeiive in»*ans lor creating an aeennuilatirni of resrtirch knowledge 
and expel ieiue that is able to take lull ad\ antai^'e of tlic opportunities 
lor ccjUaluaalion and dissemination within each region* 



New Reqiairementft for Evaluation 



£%'aluatiQn is an ciscntial and inicgral part of the whole process 

of skillrd iracliing, rflVclive administration, programme or curri^ 
cnhim drvrlffpment, and rdncatinnal rrforni. Btit thr prarttrr^ mvd 
fur fvaluaiion at any lime rrlhrt thr cuncrption orschoolinji; which 
a nation adf)|)ts as wril as thr ttrhnical expertise avaihihU\ Obli- 
gation.s to develop elFective protedures Tor evaUiation now present 
themsehes iti many contexts, and alFect the quahty of decisions 
hriuii made constanUy In such areas as: the supervision and 
evaluation of teaching performance; assessments of pupil progress; 
cost^effectiveness assessnuMits of new programmes and training 
courses; curriculum development: the nieasurenuMit of educational 
acliievcMueut ; the etfeciiv-eiiess of new materials; arcliiiectural plans; 
and the whuh' approach to the plaiuiing, progranmiing, and 
l>U(l?riiii'4 system i'PPUS) that has now been adopted as the system 
of finaiirial management f«)r Government expenditure. In all of 
these areas, appropriate intbrmation systems have to be created 
and maintained* and the relevance and sensitivity of the judgments 
arrived at is a direct outconu* of the technical expertise and wisdom 
appHed in each case. 

L iilbrlnuairly, within ih'' field of education, :>s in many other 
areai of pul)lic policy, Miany evaluati\r decisions !i.i\'e to be made 
at present at all le\eU on the b.isis of inadt'quaie data and with 
insutlicieiu expert knowledge of the consequences. We arc convinced 
that a concerted effort to up-grade the quality of these decisions 
is required in all these contexts, from individual classrooms to the 
most senior adnunistr,ilive oflices. We therefore welcome the 
initial .ippoimnu'iiis r.iade to the Dep.u'tment of Education for 
orticers to sprcialise in the evaluation of new prf)granune5 of nursing 
education and apprentice training, cost-ellectiveness inquiries, and 
curriculum evaluation. We also welcome the recent establishment 
of an Kxaminations and IVsting L'nit in the Department of Edu- 
cation. In th«' opinion of the W(»rking party these developments 
are all in the right direction and we are anxious to ensure that they 
are pursued promptly, with \igour and entt-rprise. 

lieuinniui; with the Report of tin* Royal Conunissic^n on tlie 
.State Srr\ices 19h2* inodtTu apf)roac!irs to the financial manage* 
meiu of (io\(U'nnu-nt <-xprnditure have been iutrodiic<-d steadily 
over the past decade*. 'I'he nu^st significant major reform recc'Utly 
has been the initi.itinn of a System of Integrated Government 
.Manai^enu'ut Accountiiig SKiM.V. which has been adopted in all 
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GovernnuMU (Irparininits since 1972-73, As a rrsuh of these de* 
vc!opment% the Department of Rdttcation, along with other depart* 
ment^, ha^ now taken the initial step to implement a planning, pro* 
Kruniming, and budget n?item (PPBS) as an aid to allocating 

resonirrs and niMiriiii; il»al t!ic i)!()i4!auinirs and artlvitics linaiu'ed 
hy (idvenimriit an- tiiltilliiiK their intruded oljjectives. 

^v*ithin such a sysicni of financial manaiirnuMit, the analysis and 
evahiatit)n of new or rxistintj programmes becomes a crucial 
obhijation. However, since so man^. of the benefits of educaliou arc 
intani?ible, and often out-weish in siRniticance those which arc 
measurable in more precise terms, the application of such proce- 
dures in the field of education is an extraordinarily exactin.i; exercise. 
To estal)r!sh this new approach to management, and to achieve 
maximum iM-nefits from it, steps must therefore be taken promptly 
to strengthen the analytical and evaluative capacity of the planning 
sectiun% of ihe Deparinvnl of Education. Since adequate tr»uning 
in the exercisitn; of these skills within the field of education is not at 
present asailable in New Zealand, we urge that every effort be made 
to send a small ntiml>er of officers with these responsibilities f)verseas 
for training at the earliest opportunity. This whoh- development, 
liowever, is only one telling illustration of the specialised skills now 
required for effective admiuiNlration in many areas. 

With the emphasis uj)on vocational trainini; courses for operatives, 
apprentices, first-line s iprrvisors. and manager which followed 
from the Natirinal Development Coitference, and the subsequent 
setting up of a lan^e number of industry iraininii; boards under the 
\\)cati<)nal rraining Council, there has been a steady expansion 
in recent \earN of requests for advice in evaluating various traininji? 
courses. Such courses are conducted under a variety of auspices 
and valuable work in ser\iciin; some of these courses is already 
provided iufunnally throut^h the Training Within Industry scheme 
operated by the lieparimeni of Labour, and within Government 
departmetus by ollicers oftli.- State Services Commission. From the 
inli)rmati<»n iivailable to us it is (^vident, however, that nunierous 
other o!l^aui^ali^lns, pr(^lrssir)nal associations, voluntary societies, 
and in(iu>tiial un»nps are scrkimj help with the evalualinii of Courses 
llicv .uf prov idling. 

Siniilarlv. the ( in uni>tances uiider which the t' chuical iustiiutes 
develop coutm s aUo cieates a considerable interest in course evalu- 
atiou, and the same interest has also been evident in teachers 
t olie-ocs (,ver many years. *l*lie deNelopnuMU of research aiul adv isory 
uMit^ in \\\r unlvr iNitio will, in the loni( run, expand proh ssi(»nal 
e\pe-ni>c in this atea. IJui th* locus ofirUerest in the evaluation of a 
wide VAWfr ot vocation. il and |)!olrssional courses luually lii'S out- 
side the univei-liie^. and ilierc are likely U) be limitations on the 
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iMj>acii\ orihr inu\<-r^ii\ niiii> in srnitr ihis \vi(l<-r coucrni, vwu 
ifthry wviv pn-paicd lu tin 'so. In the lime available, the working 
party has not hmi af>te U) a^Nemt)!e snffietent infonnatKui n\ canvass 
opitiiim l>n »a(Uv enouuli tu allt>u ti^ to iveufnnirnd uith eonlidemv 

f t * p« * « I f « >• .!!» h ; \ it I U |ii< !• !u nl ff i he i UMt<*(! ui this a»'« ?. 
[ii ihrNr I i! riinisiaiH t N wc ium»i nmt'-nl uiuNrlsrs witli a rcr( »ninwii- 
tlalU'M .[ iiir u 'iiwii ii, t'vtlu.iii.)ii, .liid ,!cl\ i>(ny mt> u (|uirrcl 
ia ih«- whMir ficlil ni'iritiaiA <*(lncatinii 1>« (Aa?n;:Mii thwr«-'mlil\ as 
a in»»tt* r in\M-iu y, 

Rtteiircli and Policy-^makiag 

Dm- \v«»r'raim party is sinuinh ( *in\i!iml th.it rest\!ivh shouKl plas 
a \ilal j),iit ill tl:r l(»nniilalij»n of (-(hiealioiial jxiHt'irs at the highest 
h/\rh within Ihr I)rj)artnn'ut (»r Kdneation. within advisory hoards 
sf.iiiifMi\ (ii^.tniN.iiior.s, miuI within cnnunittj e*" ol' in(iniry that 
aie ••"<t.!hhsh<*rl from tini»- to iiint\ Ahnosr all ecmnnilirrs ol'inqniry 
itito rdin atiMiMl rnattrrs ovrr the \y\\X drcadc ha\r reportrd 
unfavoirral>l\ ihr ad«'<)n.(r\ Mf'tltr ^talistii-al aiu! <;tlirr iniurntation 
4ivaihthlr to ihf-nu and sc\rral have otlrrrd firm recfMnmoiMlation*? 
lor the inipro\ fint'nt t)!' thest- scrv i< rs. Whik* important /.dvanceR 
\\A\r lakt-n pi.icr in [\\r o)U.nion .nid pul)heation of ednrational 
>lalisiit's ti^rou^di tlie l)f[)artin»-nf nt* laiiuation, thr \-ice-chanccllors 
i'Miiiiniiti'f. and siniil.ir Ijtxlies, ii is r\ i(h*nt that major deficient ies 
n-auiin. i lirsc arc pariicul.irK eviticnl in tlie case of statistics on 
fdMcati(»nal e\pi'niiilurc. ihc n-i- <;f facilities, adult education, 
rarl\ -chihlii'MMl rdiu atii.n, i'w tpialil) of the tc.Khin^ l<>rcc, and 
* »* I (ipiiiii ai.ii i>l.(ccnu*m, 

1 hrir AVr iiidrcd a \aiii't\ of rcii^ons li)!' su^u«'sti!u^ lha! such 
i!*fnrman«n! and Nlati^tic.d ^t iAitrs should he snhjcctcd t(» a con- 
tinaiti'^ r ifw. Si»inc nf these ari<c Irom the tjn»wth .nui expansion 
*•! the rthh .ition sN^tfin. othrjs Ironi the .ulopiion ot new manage* 
iv.rwi proifdures atul the pioj)oscd rej;>rms of exanun.itions. the 
intnxlsi ti«»M (»f L 1 \\ and sin)il.a' devcloj'nients .dl of \\!ii< h will 
ri'Miire it'li-\.tnt --r.iii-tir.d in!' •! niation lor <'iretti\c p^.Mudn^ and 
'.\c!i-i:itorined o'tlit \ de(iNii»i;>. New /raland s cxp.iudiii^^ iiitei- 
« *>!i-4.n;u;.> .i»"ii.'t<Ml with lite cti(al< ol I .\1.S('(). 
tj;-* ( )ii: '!»i>-.oi»»n I .e» lu; »:i:it (!o-nj)»-r.iti(<n and l)es el* »pnn-»it 

OI*.( M) . ji:d oiiit-r .e^cKk \r\ to t (►!Mn:' I >\sn nis wf polii \-orieiit<-d 
^lafivfK^ HI indiiitiMiN >»-t!rriinL,' the itillneiu'e ol rdncatioiial p<»licies 

"I rh»- in.tiii;. <t iil'- uiil .tUi» lall t^r iiurr,t-iu^ sophisfi< aimi i:i 

Nt.:t!>.! it .d NC|\I«»->. Iii!thri, \\\r ilK T casi I il'. ilU ( i| \ <*int "lit ot t}:e 

t oriirniinii; in i\,r inci.iiir'n t»t t <iiii .nlon.d jxilicifs wi!I !<*f|uirp 
v;;c.tl;. inp!u\.'fl !at iliue'- t^r MiAiiifdj int-»i ruatiMii reoiif-Nis. and 
; lii'* (ii-^-t n.inarn»a «>| ^^,lil>•i(al inl* i niaiion iiicludiit.: ticnd 
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analyses. The installation of computer facilities in universities, 
technical institutes^ and other places for administrative or tecfinical 
purp()i;cs, should create a j^otentially helpful resource which may hr 
used to assemhie information for more elFective educational plannini;* 

But cnllahfiratifm Ix^tuvrn surli itKtitutif)Us will he essrntial tf lull 
advantaix^' is to he taken of the opportunities these facilities present. 

We note witli interest that the authors of the recent Report of the 
CommitUf oj Inquiry inh Education in South Australia, 1971 '^known as 
the Karnu'l Report) decided that the essential relationship which 
must exist between research and policy-making would be achieved 
satisfactorily in Scnith .\ustralia only if a director of research 
was appointed who WfUild l)e dip-rtiy respousiblo t<» the Director* 
General of Ixlucation, and in char.v;e of the two branches of re- 
search aciiN iiy that which relao ^ to tlwt iniprovenu'ut of school 
pro'^ranitnrs. aud that which relates lo the plannini; of facilities and 
resources. Sii^nilii\uuly, too, this repf)rt recommended that the 
directors researcli should htive equal standim; with six other 
directors within the Soutli Australian Department of Kdiication 
responsible tor primary and secf)ndary education, special services, 
finance and adnilnlsiration, ii'cruiiinent, and personnel. 

W'v also (ir.;w atteiuioii to the i'act that more than a decade ago 
tlie f '.nnnnission r)n Kducation UHi'i, expressed a comparable view- 
on the phue of research and information services within New 
ZeUaud's Department of Kducation and rectmuuended the im* 
mediate creation of an additional assistant director [professional) o 
co*ordiuaie such res^an h with other considerations of broad policy 
and fnrward plarn\in'^. It is ivitlenl ihat in llie I)e[)artmeni of 
Kdur.ition research lias not yet been accorded the standitiij implied 
by reeonunerulaiions of this kind and in the opinion ol'tlie working 
party this has been a source of much Irustraiioa in the planning of 
the pa?»t decade. 

At present no systematic analysis exists on tlie nature of the 
Uiitional research elfort in education and this seems sympton^atic. 
Mf)st 4id\ arieed countries, in the past j ;\Mrs, bas e i^iven a sii^nilivant 
me*iMnt' ot attention io reviews ot^ ,)olicy and praetice in tliis held. 
In the r.S.A., tor example, no less than lU such reviews were 
prepiired between l'>t)7 and Similarly, in Australia, a recent 

repori by l)r \\\ C. Radfcjrtl on Rtsearch into Education in Australia 0)72 
is an instructive example of tlie essential intbrniation required for 
wt*ll-inlornied pf>licv niakin<;. While these reports and those from 
other nations are re\ralini( in demonstrating? the areas to which 
little attention has so far been Ljiven in tliis country, they do not 
provide an aderiUitie antidote tor otir own lack of inlormalion on the 
facilities or eapaciiies avaihibh; heie lor a sustained research ellbrt, 
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UV thrrcforr place sp<u ial finphasi.s upon tho nm! for ;i halaiico 
to be achirvcd in cxpanclini? the tuitional and the regional faciltfte?! 
for reJkNirch and development which we recommend. From the 
inlurmatit>n availablr, we luulcrstand tliat some progress in now being 

nKidf in ^ll^I;'4llu•n!^^; \\a* jrsf.ir^h uipai>iliilr> ul ilu* l)rparliunil 
ot Kdination tor rdiHMti'Mi.il pl.uuuiu^ and r\aUiati(»ii, \n\i are 
doul)ttiil wlirihfr this is yt*t Ix'iiu^ j)uism*(l uith sufliritMit xi'^our. 
In our virw all <A \hc rv^wixh and statistical work undrrtakon 
within the Dcpaiuncnl ut Ldiuatiun will help^ sooner or hiter, with 
det isiuns about plantuinj and therefore is part ot'the wliole prorrss of 
plannit^ir. Xonetheless, such acli\itii'S as the analysis of enrolment 
patterns and dcmov^raphir tmuls, studies of sc hool si/e, projections 
ot* teachers neeihd, sclu>ol-lra\ iin? patterns, and the translation of 
this information intr» refiuii rrtUMUs for huildiiiijs, facilities, or teachers, 
<on^iitmf a sunu'ulMt ditlrrent acti\iiy tr(»ni studies ot the educa- 
tional prorr>sts wliich on in schotjls. Research of the latter kind 
nuist be done lar^'lv in schools .uul in close accord with teachers 
and f>ftfMi with parent^, 'lo a very lar^^e extent at present, ollicers of 
tfu' Department of Kduc:uion are f>biii(ed to rely tipon the services 
and ^(MKKvill of oihi*r ori^atiisaiions in obtaining information relevant 
to sch(M»l praciiie. HuwcAcr, the success with which the massive 
IKA surveys vl <'ducatio!ial achi('\ement .uid attitude have been 
carried throui^h in recent years is cotitirmation enou^h that the 
lacilit'"s <>jf the departmeju cai; be used to advaniajrc in administering 
m natitmal projects. 

Tor wi-lUintiunifd policy makini? on a wide range of prot'rssional 
issues it is<»b\ i(»»is that senior otlicers of the Department oi Kducation, 
the inspr< ioratr. cnrri< ulum ami ad\ isory otIic<'rs recjuire an 
iiitimatf and pfrcrptixi' knowlrd'^f fifsi h<H>MM^'«'d resr.uch in many 
tiflds. In a(lditi<.ii to an fxpan^ion in its rrvrarcli staff tn mpr with 
iiiajur m.uiers of plaiming and exahialion, we Ix'licve that the 
dfp.irtnu 111 aUn n(|uirrs an e\pan>ion of rrs(»arch .staff who are 
adr<juat« iv (|ualilied to j)n)vidc ad\iee and inf(umalion on such 
rnattfiH MhKatif»nal m»M>nn'meni, prediction, i^uidanee. atypical 
ehildrrn. fdiuMiional finance, technical and voe.itional edncation, 
t inricuhun tt vieuN. and sru ial \\fllar<' issijfs. From ihr cstimatt-s 
availahlt*. and eonihinirpj: liirsc with lh«* rf(|UM<'nuMUs for j)lanning 
atui r\ahiation, a ai^ix irs thai ill** appoiutinent of from li(>-25 
Np«'ciali-l u N«M!i li otlu'fis could be jusiififd within th** \\r\\ f) years. 
W h« !i c ompared with the pro\iNi(»ns tor pcrsonn*'l of this kind in the 
( io\t t nrTu nt dr[)arimrius of oihrr nations this appe.irs to be a 
ttiodi-st rsiimat*-. 

lUr stif^nd Mvnufie.tnl rstabhshmrf\t for ii-^t'arch scr\iers at the 
i;ali'»nal \r\r\ is ihat pr(»\iclfd by ilw NrsN /a-a!and ('onncil for 
lalucatioual Ri-^-arch. \^liu<e or^aninilion and sri\ic<*s hav<' been 
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transfbrmrd o\rr l\\v past dccadr. From small !>eginnings, it now 
tncorporatfs within \tn structure scctiotw spcriatising in tm dcvelofi* 
ment, informattnn ami publishing wrvim, and research on Maori 
sch(K>ltng» 111 addition, tlie councti ha* improved its capacity for 

iniiiatiui; vc mmk Ii ilu«)uu!i spoiiMUNhip and U'inporars appoIntmriUs 
iti such tif'lds as rarly-childluHxl rdiiratioii, pcwt-sciondary rduca* 
iif»n, and adniiiUNiraiive* ^liidirs. fi !ias also hroadtMird its collahora* 
li\T\v«>rk with a widr varie ty ol siatuiory atid vohintary organisations 
cuncrrnrd wiili national ptilicirs in diiUTi nt ticUls. 

\Vf aiv awarr tiuit ihv council haj« already announced plans for an 
cxpausi«in or these services and that progress is being made with the 
implf inc nian<»n of ilusc phius. Howiact, if the rcioinmendations 
includrd in this report lor additii»!ia] responsihiUlirH to he taken up 
!)y i\\r ((aiiH'il ;iir to he imph-nKMitrd. it is drar that c'onsideration 
will h.ivf tn hi- i»i\e?i to a wi(h*ning of the modest rxpansion pro- 
granin«r whiiii ihr council m'I itsclt'iu ll>7L It is also apparent tliat 
as ilie ni.tjor .lulonomoiis resc\urli organisation in the country^ the 
Council In l)( ini( eaUed upon incre asingly, fust, to otl'er research 
services hrvf.uc! New Zealand in the Soinh Pacific and South-east 
Asia urniTiillv, and snondly, as a co-ordinator of New Zealand's 
parti( ip.uio?! in iiitfniational ri'scarch pro^ranuues. hucli develop* 
mrut< f/i(>\ idr a valuahl*- stimulu'S to the maintenance oJ' c-\eelhMu e 
io a iMli.'n.!! ifNraii h rtlMri, and are a signilieant ilhisiralion of the 
t\pe.N ot e\|>eit help which olher nations are iuav anxious to obtain 
lioni MuaUer cfauitries like Ni-w Zealand. In view ol* the connciTs 
suecrNN hi transnntting research knowledge and expertise over a 
broad tomt, we heli«Ae iliat the expansion oi' its services should be 
ct»nii!uud on approxinuiti'ly the sanu' scale as has Ijeen aehieved 
in tl I- J y* ai.s. 

Priorities for Research and Development 

'1K-* \\(.rkintr parts reeognises thai nuich ot* the impi'Uis lor the 
cniit h; t ciucern aljoui research and experimentation arisen Irom an 
a'»Mni;plion thai e»'rtain areas might be singled out lor priority 
atu-niiun. llavinvr ^'-vit ued the claims whieli have been made, and 
i(ii uuu((i in i\\is r^'port many of the aieas in which research or 
c \p» I JM, r.t.ijif »!i In liesirable or uigeni, we ha\e concluch'd thai ihe 
ino^t iriipMii.nii pr iority at the presi tii time is lo establish a general 
organi-aiiui.al rapacity l<ii undei taking specihc progranum'S or tasks 
a> ihi V ari^<' in ilie ruum-. It i> ob\ ii)us that some priorities will he 
exrieivrl in planning such fa* iliii<s c-i* ser\ices but having outlined 
tli»* brf ad pni jMiNeN to 1 ^ si i\rd tin* ui»rking party is reluctant to go 
tinth* :' at this Ntage in spet ilvinir what tasks tlu- \arii>us inut>. 
C' P.tp >. <»iirani>alii'iiN nIiouUI und tiake. 'i here art* sound practical 
^ca^o^l- i.>i >u< ii a position. 
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Thosf at prcscm <'ngaged upon educational research in New 
Zealand arc already guided by \ artous priorities that cannot easily 

be put aside. These inehido broad departmental, institutional, oV 
administrative nreds a< well as iM^r^cmal perreptinns, the interei^ts of 

dtiiiMis. and pt>licy rrtjuin'metus. In U<)V<TniunU ollice.s, the main 
prioriiii s wm\ in «-mrrue from the need for fairly prompt decisions 
about 4urricula» exaininaiions, buildings, teaciu-r supply, and 
nTruiimt'iu. KNrwhrrr, priorities rest upon the perceptions of 
indivi<hials f)r organisation a}>out: 

a. Important cunvfU prol)h-ms which rcsrarcli might help to 
clarify or resolve: 

■1) Important i'mlinninn problrjus in various areas or sectors 
whii'h ncfd tt) understood by each generation rrgardU^ss of 
i han«:»"; in rducaiioual structures organisations, and courses; 
4 . I Mipt >\ Mni puhpectivc de\ eIopnu'uts U)\vards which research or 
rxpcrimrntal studies may coruributc useful data in advance 
of «rrn( ral ov broader decisions. 

IIos\f \rr, in those under-ile\ eloped areas where the Government 
or other ^rant-making (organisations, or the standing committee to be 
propoNCfj later, ideiuify a need for a concerted effort of some 
mai;niinde, tlie W(*rking parly ctmsiders tliat senior scholars or 
research adnuni>trators sliould be invited to present plans for 
co-fipt-rative and nuilti-tlisciphnary research and development 
prog^rammes of relevance to the issues foreseen. These proposals 
mttrht be enennraijed, for example, in such areas as the economics of 
edncatioti. the conditions necessary for tlie effective education of the 
handicapiM-d, the edncatioinU problems of Polynesian migrants, rlie 
role aiul Nlatns f)f' teachers, modes of educating children in the earlv- 
childhood \ears, (»r the cumulative positi\e and negati\e iufhuMues 
of home a!>d the community. We su.cf^esi that the research directors 
with prop«»>aU such as thest* «*hould be encouraged to prepare pro- 
uranuufs which aie not necessarily confined to <ine instituticm, 
t;e«)^rjp!u< area, or Ntatf establishmeiu» and wliich include definite 
[)lans ioi irainint; ptisi-^raduati* students, teacher involvement, in- 
ser\ii' iiainiui;, pul)lic*uion, and ih^sernination. In additi<»n, 
hou'Aif. .irul o\er and al)f)V ^ut h (•t)-orciinated pronrarnnu-s, we 
bi*he\«* fhat there >hii(dd aUo be an ex[)»inNiun o|'th«* opportunities 
for iiidisidual uh<'l*iu and te,u'lu rs lo se< k snialbgrant assisuuice 
wiiho!it hindraiu'<\ 

In U'ueial teriUN, a!;d having taken accr)unt of the \aryin.t: 
e\|)r: iftu f and prac tices ol oilit r n«ition>, we iliink it unwise to 
seek uj.due crnir;disaiion \\\ llu' (h*terrnination of researeli pric)rities. 
(iiven ih»* a(Ui>oiA system it proposes, the w»)rkint; partv la\ours 
polit Je^ which !o^ter a i lose a>suciaiion between teaclu*r.s and research 
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workers so thai research priorities emerge out of the uncertainties 
of classroom practice or problems of management and welfare, as 
mucli as from broader planning objectives or theoretical questions. 
Moreover, we consider that research workers, at varions levels of 
resp(»nsil)iHty, nrt\\ to l)e involves! in tlir task nl loreserinij jiriorities 
so that steps can be taken proi^ressively to prepare people for the 
research reciuired, to create career comniilnient to particular 
programmes, and to (lesign suitable forms of dissemination and 
follow-up work, irnfortunately, the number of well-qualilied research 
workers available for imagituitive, practice-oriented research in 
stich areas as early-childhood education, technical education, 
lin^tiisiic research, or the economics of education is distressingly 
smalK Since investment in research by inadequately qualified per- 
somiel is wa>t<*fnl in terms of efrt)rt and money, we place special 
emphasis on the ra|)id expansion of training facilities so that such 
priorities can be taken up. In the meantime we suggest that the 
promising course of action would be to encourage excellence in 
whatever lield it is Ibund and wherever existing facilities already 
ofler sCitpr for imuAative rest^arch of the highest quality. 

To provide the services outlined we therefore recommend: 

L Jhal the numbers of nsean/i worLers employed in educational services 

be doubled dutimi the next j \ears to allow the foUouin^ii developments 

lo lake place: 

, a The eUabiishment oj regional centres for research and develops 
meat in districts already provided with a full range of educational 
institutions fschoolsy a teachers iollege, a technical institute, and a 

uni:er.\it\ J ; 

[b A substantial expansion in the research staff of the Department 
of lulucntion to provide information essential for the formulation of 
f>olir\\ programme y and curriculum evaluation, and the detelopment 
of teachint\ resources and facilities; 

.c) 1 comparable expansion in the research staff of the Sew 
Zealand Count il for Educational Research providinti for a steady 
i^roiith of existing services as well as provision for additional f unctions. 
2. Thnt the proposed stamlinQ committee an research and development 
[Ilit' tvnh' dth'nfiof} to the rewauh. eraluafion, and adriu)ry services 
required thmw^h the whole field of tertiary education, and especially 
to (hose relatnv* to the obligations of the technical institutes, the 
industrial truininii boards, and tfie Vocational 'I'raininji CounciL 
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Chapter 20 RESEARCH TRAINING AND 
PROFESSIONAL DEVELOPMENT 

Probable Staff Expansion 

Since much educational research and development in New 
Zealand at present is a part-time activity, estimates of future staff 
requirements based on the existing work force must be treated with 
caution. However, if calculations are based upon existing full-time 
appointments, and fractional-time allocations of university staff, 
currii'uhnn olHcers, inspectors, teachers colic ;es staff, and others, 
it could perhaps he claimed that our research services are at present 
provided by an establishment equivaleat to about 70-80 fulltimc 
research workers. On the basis of tliis estimate we think that roughly 
the same number of additional qualitied research workers will be 
required during liie next 5 years, bearing in mind the various 
recommendations in this chapter. 

Existing Staff Position 

From discussions with those rccru.ting staff it has become evident 
that the research workers required often need to exercise competen- 
cies wliich arc not strongly developed in existing university courses. 
This is a common situation in many parts of the world. Perhaps the 
most commonly expressed need is lor staff competent in curriculum 
theory and development, in materials production and evaluation, 
and in the evaluation of educational change as it is occurring. Others 
for whom a considerable need :s expressed are: administrative 
specialists or economists prepared to make a career in education on 
such matters as cost-effectiveness and management and systems 
analysis; specialist information staff who can translate research 
findings into practical outcomes; and those rare individuals who can 
desifijn, manage, or lead large-scale evaluation projects. Of one 
thitin we may be certain: that part-time {X)St-graduate courses at 
the master*s level are by no means suiiicient in themselves to provide 
the competencies expected. This situation is recognised by the 
uni\tTsities, and we believe thai the acceptance of a national 
policy tor developing educational research will provide the incentive 
iIm^v rr(iuir»' rc\it u curmit training practices. In the meantime, 
we Wiiic that: ^ 

'a; Not enough attention has yet been given by employing 
bodies or those training students to varying levels of training 
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for appoiiitinriils al ditlVirnt It-vrls and what liiis might 
entail in terms of courses, credits, dissertations, or niulliple 
reports in?;tead ufa thesis; 

1)} Few post-ffraduatc students preparini? or phinninij a thesis 
are ever i;ivrn a chanee tt> work tor o!*i;ain\;Ui()u:. .nhnin- 
istrative otHees, or re>earch centres uitli s(»ineoiie pro- 
ducinj^ hiu;h quahiy work, and where they could contribute 
to a wider pro^rannnc and meet coHeai^ues ofhke mind; 

<c; On completion of a thesis little direct efibrt seems to be 
made, outside the university context, to see that a graduate 
follows up the 'introduction*' he has been f?iven, by means 
of {X)St-doctoral or post-master internships in a recognised 
centre here or in Australia; 

d; Few attempts have yet been made to upgrade the skills and 
understandings of research workers, already academically 
qualified, tiirough specialised workshops and seminars, or to 
pro\ ide a modicum of research training for senior people 
such as inspectors, curriculum advisers, and members of 
examining panels. Non^e be<j;innings on the latter j)rovisions 
luive been made, it is true, but they are essentially 
exploratory. 

Prospective Staff for Research and Development 

Our recommendations are based on the assumptir)n tljat we 
can double our research and development activity nithin 5 years, 
and ♦reble it within a decade, if we are prepared to c<dl upon 
people already qualified, ])rovide them with essential support 
statf and facilities, and replace them in their present ])osiiions by 
people adefjuately equipped for those j)ositions who are nr^t research 
schohirs. This is prt)i)ai)ly al^o the least expensive soluti(»n. With a 
parallel development of I)etter training progranmies, an expansion 
of exisiin:? srrvie* s, and tlu^ establishment of new centres where 
careers may be lores<H'n, it is virtually certain that n-seareli and 
devehipment netivities eoiild become com[)etitive in the search 
for ade(|uate staif. But quality and not sinq)ly quantity nuist t)e 
ac<*epte(i as a lotu-hsione Ai every turn, Sueh a policy would require 
can-lul pKuHiini^. Inevitably, it could create some tensions and 
disappointments, but a rapid qualitative improvemeni in the 
schooling \vr seek cannot be achieved without some penalties. 

Coupled with sticli a policy, we consider that special courses 
should be insiilutr-d to expand the knowledge and e-'UTtise r-f those 
aheadv holding positions of responsibility for resea and develop- 
meiit- C:onsideral)ie scope now exists for collaboration with Aiistra- 
ban instiiuiions in or's'anisius{ such courses, and on ocea'>i(.'ns ihe 



stTvii't^ cif spaiiilisiv I'mm iwnvr distant couiums may also be 
required* .Similarly, f>ppi)vtunittc5 should br created for utaH* from 
tertiary* institutions to be 5ccond<»d from time to time to work full* 
time in rrcognisod rvsoarcli centres in New Zealand or Australia* 
We l:<?p:' tliat in dui* euur.M' suitalilc eaii(!i<iiUrs will also eonie 
t< i<.r tin* si'iuni frNcareli tel|()\\>hipi that arc already avail- 
able tor ♦•dneatiuii.il rexMreli \v()rkei> ihroush the National Re*' 
search Ach jsory Cloutu il and similar bodies. 

Initial Training Programmes 

While we recognise that impurtntit chanijes have taken place in 
the p(.<t-^radiiaic traiiiini; fur educational research being oflercd 
by nr.iversiiics we believe that further improvements are still 
p<;s.si!ile and that Si^ne changes in emphasis are desirable. In 
pariiruhir we hope lint universities will collaborate closely with 
the proposed res(»arch centres to ensuiv that: 

;a Post-i^radnate students will obtain experience in working 
with experienced hiH-iime research workers; 

[h- The types of training incest appropriately givep. by such 
centres will be u.-^cd effectively ti^* post-graduate students; 
c 1 hematic research being directed by such centres will be 
able to benetit from the assistance of such students and that 
universities will permit these in be prepared within such 
themes; 

d Staff undertaking particular ts pes of research in such centres 
will be able to present reports on tliem for higher degrees. 

In particular, we cf)nsidcr that the i)reseiu circumstances in 
which master's theses may be undertaken on a part-time basis with- 
out a reduction in teadiing responsibilities should be rc\iewed. 
Arc(;rdin'ily we suggest that emplr)ying authorities and schools 
be encf)uraged to grant a period of leave for such purposes, parti- 
cularly it field work in scIk^oIs is planned, and that the universities 
should tak«* the opportunity created by the j)resence of such students 
to f>rganise co-i>rdinatt»d studies diret ted l>y senior supcr\'isors. To 
pro^id:- ineriitivcs Ibr liigh-quality training wc also [)roj)ose that a 
riinu'' >^t-gr.idUiite tellowships and scholarships should be 

designed t i pre()are candidates lor carters in educati(Mial research 
and d''v*'!.>pmenr. Having regard tor the stalling re(juirements 
[or the iit xi decade or so, and plans in Australia with which this 
ccnuUiy ;nu<i c(»inpete tor s< arce manpower, the minimum require- 
nu-nls an- tor U) tellowships to l>e awarded anmially within the 
next yr.irs tt>r mature siudciUN to uhdcriake tull-time M.A. and 
PiiJ). di^MTtatioi.s and lor up to ") [)ost-docU)ral ^)r posi-!nasiers 
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internships to become available in tlie same period so that (nit* 
Standing studcnw may follow up their initial rwarch training within 
a recognisable programme of on*going research* Th\% proposal it In 
line with comparable recommendations recently made in Australia, 

but proportionate to si/e of the country and present inade- 
quacies. 

Provisions for Institutional Evaluation 

In the chapter on assessmer.t in this report it has been recom- 
mended that training in assessment practices be included in the 
pre-ser\ice training of all teachers and tliat a systematic proijranune 
of in-service training be instituted lor practising teachers. 'I his is to 
be one of the functions of the Examinations and Testing l*nil now 
being set up in the Curriculum Development I'nit f>r the Depart- 
ment of Education. 

Beyond this need for improved knowledge in making and record- 
ing better judgments about pupil performance, we also recognise 
that school principals and others who direct educational organisa- 
tions face important obligatit»ns for institutional and programme 
evaluation. Within the educational world there are at present no 
services efjuivalent to tlie j)art played by management consulting 
organisations in improvinij the adnnnistration of indtistrial lirms, 
public corporaiions, and so on. We think that many school principals 
would welcome siuh help and advice, but In lieve that the inspec- 
torate system is not at present always wi It-cciuipped to pnivlde it. 

In several countries, services of this kind are already provided by 
university teachers on educational atlministraiion. .\s the adoption 
of skilled and ser.sitivc manaijemeni practices in si Imols have such a 
significant impact upon the imj)rovement of botli h-.oning and 
teaching, ^^e iherefore recommend that provisions be made urgently 
for hiiiii-k vel conrses on insiitiUional and proj^ranune evaluations 
designed especially for school principals atid other educational 
administr.itors. 

Prospective Careers in Research 

If llie ol>jeclive (.»f providing for die employnu'Ut of .mi < >.l.d)lis!i- 
menl of l.oO efjuivalent full-lime rese.tuh workers by tlu* end of ih«' 
decade is to br a( hieved. close attention will also hav** to be uiven 
to suitable career j>rospc( is lor such spn ialised Niatf. In the j)njposed 
re^iorial resrarvli M iures, the sj)e(ial units in ternary inslituticuis, 
N/CKR. and the resf.irt h sei lions ol the Dffnirimeni of I'.ducaiion, 
where hierarc hial esiabliNhnienls havi- been ir.idilional. the working 
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party rotisidors that provisions .slu)uld bt* made for status and salary 
to bi» increased beyond normal IcvcU for work of ouutanding 
quatity that ts of national importance* Highly productive and 

imaj^inativi* research workersi should not be obliged to transfer to 

adminUir.tti«)n. or ilic insptrtnrair, of otht-r positions simply to gain 
*idr(ju.t;r liiKiiu ial n-\N»uils and r<r<»^iiiiion. \\ iiliin ihv Depailiuent 
of Kduration, in particidar, tliosc pn-parcd to make a career of 
research slioidd have opporiitnitie^ to become eligible for salaries 
equivah nt to those holding senior positions in other parts of the 
education service. 

Accordingly* to provide for ailrquatc slafling of the research 
cstablishniciu proposal \vr rec(»nunend: 

1 . 7 hat tht' universities be requested to examine their plans for improving 
the traimuii of research u nrkers including consideration of the ways in 
which thry h ill he ahle to collaborate closely with the proposed regional 
ctnlres in arranging post-graduate training and field experience for 
senior students, 

2. Ihat provisions he made for awarding annttally a range of post-^ 

:iruduate fellowship.^ and scholarships designed especially to prepare 
c^rdtdfttes for careers in educational research and development. 

/ h'lt ^pii ial coursrs he instituted to expand the knowledge and expertise 
nj inspectors and others in responsible positions on curriculum theory 
lirid dei elnpmenty the design and analysis of experiments^ test develop* 
fiient and as cessment ^ materials evaluation^ and programme analysis. 

\. 'I hut officer s of the Department of Education be encouraged to attend 
courses in training on programme planning and evaluation at the 
International Institute for Educational Planning or similar inter* 
nuli'fnal agencies. 

3. fhdt programme^ for the continuing education of teachers include a 
regular series of wminar^ and conferences to enable school principals^ 
senior teaching staff, curriculum and advisory personnel^ and senior 
professional officers to exchange knowledge and experience on the 
thftif, and problems of programme or institutional evaluation. 

h. Ihnt special ionyidernti^m be <^iven to collaboration with Australian 
it'stitutt my in up'^radin^ and improving competencies of specialised 
ffse^irch staff. 
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Chapter 21 PLANMNCi AND FINANCIN(; 
KIUrCAl'IOXAL RKSKARCH 



Estimates of Expenditure Required 

It* all tiic srcomnuiulalions lur nwuich, tvaluatuju, iiupiovcU 
statistical sovvici'S, and rxprrimrntation iii this n^pori air implc* 
nifiiU'd Jully, \\r ollmalc thai llu* total adclilioiuil 4 \pnidiiun' u\xv 
ciiin ni rnininitinrnt> (fM V.C ^ pricrs would .ininunt tn \riy Iittl<* 
iiv>rf ihaii Sl.nnn.nOi) 1a VWW) (fur Ihrthrr d<MaiIs srr rhapUT 
On any int(M-n.ni(M]al (•(•nipari«)n sncli .ui (*<t!inaic w^uild app<Mr as 
a inodrsi aiUlitioiKil out-av. \Vr ar<' i*M.i\'i;u'r(l, noiK'tluMcNS, that 
\\s impact uiHiii the iju.ilUy <»rK\u'nin:; .uid lraclun«4 lhriuiuln 'Ui iho 
rdiu'ali'>n systfni \\'<iuKl piotJuuKK 

I'o piw\ idr a lMi>i> inr n»n;p.u Inoiu it nuiy Im* noted in passltiu lluil 
in a Ct 'rnpriHlit in-i icp^Mt. Dv W. (i. R.idrm'd Imn O'CcnlK <->lIiual<*d 
tint AuMi.ilia \s aln-aflv t nip!<Ainir an fcpiivaltMil uf ti'll-liinc 
*-cluiMiiniuil :rMMrrli w-.'! kf i*^'^. ir one .ulnpts onlv a \ri v ruMdrst 
<'>tiinatc f^rihcii avi-ialic -.dai\ as A^-JlJMMt pn- ;nanim and a^^tnnc-s 
tin* Cost t't tiv' ir supporti.M^ .'.\;'rM>i-.s m lir 7j jx'iMMU ol lt;.Jt h;;iu*t\ 
this sui;'4t->»tN t'.ial Ansli'ali.i \< ^;)t•ntiinl: at l«-asi ASll niillitm on 
fdiu-.!ii<'Mal rrM Mivh. i)ro.uMy drIiiiuL at pivsmt \\\\\*\ On dio 
basiN ot* the Radford n poit. il i^ fcpially tirar tliat a very niajor 
ad\anif on lliis li'^^nrc i> I'XjM t lt d, and such i?lans art* Ia n»> nu\ins 
unt ot Nti'p ^s'tli tho^f nt Cthi f acUanot'd iiati<»ns. 

In t!if liti-iar.Tr d' .iliriM wiili rvliii .itioii.:! iin|)r< »\ <*;:u*!U i; has 
hrconir ci >nniu »npLn « u» ui^r ih.il 1 pcici'iil ul Cif )\ cruiiUMil 
rxptMuliiun* ^!:>)ul(l sprni nn n^farch .uul drvrjopnu'nl. Sonic 
advo^•al(•^ M'l hi'^dici ian;ftv In 11*02, jiM i>n*u- to ,i v;isi expansion 
ot ir'M ^tni'-nt in ctlncatif )nal roi-arch in Cl.uiada, Dr K. W , B. 
J;M k-<»n. Director t»f ihr Ontario InstituU* tor Sindics in r.(li!<\ilion, 
ad\i>'-d l.i; I oniitrxincn l!'..il "\vc nt^d it»(lr\(ii.* a MfadiU incitMNin^ 
a!ni»uiil »'f niMiu-y to rf»Mr( h up to a li'.fl of.il \k\\A 1 pt-rirnt ot'thc 
fdnc.it ion.il 1>m(1lm-i hv PjJH and no to a 1 ol* n^^-^ihU !) parent ot 
the fd'L .(tional I)ud'jri >nhM-<|iir-ntK 

Hv uli.iitAf!' St mdaid t>rj«- drfiot s "o-^'*anh and df\-i !opniriir\ 
it cain.oi t lainicd that New /t-alaiid's h*\' i ot* cxix-iidiinrf on it 
ha> v\i I lin n ri inoirly lik>' 1 jn icfiu oi tlu* animal vote for fdiicalion. 

C. K .'!»■ xi\. !<f f:*ch ifit' f: .1'. T'.'J. A \< Khl. r'p..r», No. 1. I'C^. 

M<. \\. \\ .1 - i.. i.'!'hir:>ti,:* /.V^./.', lu r,.- / /,...,,. /. iMrm.:-.: U.J. 

K . ! • ' 1. 
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llvni if onr .m-iuTtnisly hiiiips mynhn' the t-xpnuliturr (tti all statis- 
tical «Tvic<'5, curriculum development, the preparatton of teachiiij? 
aids analvM^s of buildin? denti^iH and the like> along; with re^^earcli 
i XpcnUituiv per jr, the ratio would nt)t rise aliove half (if 1 percent. 

If ifiit* cliouMS a lunii- Niriiint-ni ci itrrioii, such ,is prc(li<ti\c .iiul 
Ih. MM'li^ ali\ oi iv'iard rcNcaich ol iiitcniaiioiwil staiuiard, ii is 
(IfMil/tfiil Uij' llui' \M' fniild k'\a\u\ lo ha\i- \nx'\\ allocaliii'^ nunr tluui 
1 di)llar in fvrry ri,«MM) of the atimial educational voir toward the 
creation of the ha^ic kiK.wU d^i' required fur iniproved aduiinisiralion 
and teaching. If we ha\ e an anxietv ahout our proposals it would be 
th at we have been too modest in cilculatinc; what can he achir\cd in 
the next vt-ars. 

Sine*' the piiim* purp<»se >;»( h cxpciKlituie is to impiove the 
qiialiiv of tfachifitr. h ariiinu. and niaiiaijemeot at al! Ie\-els of the 
rdueaonii >\strm, we rf)n<!(ier that this is a proper eliarge upon the 
\*nte: Mdueatiniu Mnn-o\rr, this j)n)vides ti>r ihr iijtn)diicii«)M of 
f<:rms of niaiheienu-nt .ui'ouutiiiir which appc^ar coiuluei\e to 
prudent and ^ntuid planinntj of research and devr!opin< ui pro- 
ijranmirs, .\('e».rdii;id>\ we reeomnir'nd: 

1, 7'/'// (,\'r f nf: hj fut"h far the ucfnnmtndatinKs set out^ inclwH)^^ 
tht t •■•r'/->/,7/i/'.,' of ni^iof'^i! n'M'turh <'eutrc\, Ihi'mrj a r/v//;'-* u/ton 
ffir I'tft*: af."l r.tif ufnn thr twiidrr^ hu<l;j^»'l^ n/ t^'ii'^ny or 

Information and Statistical Services 

.\ll<iui«in has ah.atly hren (hawn lo the faei thai .ilmo>t all 
^■^^lMIni{tl;^•^ (»riiU|ii;i v into cdur.itinnal mailers (>\rr the decide liave 
•■i ;j«u lr(! !nna\<) nahly np^n llir adetpunA' (if the Nt.ul^'ie.d intorina.- 
liwM ••fr\ ie»' a\ ail.ihie in diein. i'o a ennsiderahle dc^rt-e the prnhhMns 
.in- pcieiniial sinee the I'.ipidity of social change is constantly 
i ii .iiin.r n< \\ laNks in edue.ni«)nal inan.iijeineni. For the-^-- and other 
rt.*M.ii- we ha\c 4f>nelnded ih.u ihe inli>rinauon .uul >t.nistieal 
srrxivf s i!ie e(h:( aiioiia! Nyst«-m Nhonid he sid>jecied to Coiuiiuiing 
r(A ifv. . 

Sinet- liii- .\d\i-nry (!<»!ineil *»n lahicati* )n.d Phnniitii^ h.is a 
rr>p.,nsi!);;ity tor adxisinu ilu* Mihi>tcr of Kducitinii and the 
National I )c\ el«)prnent (ioinuil mi prioiiiit-s lor educ.itional 
^'h x rlopin*M;t it is ofjiiii^ed lo \ \\iv education system as a wlu)le, 
Kn? tlwrm'.re. its m< rnhershi[) relleet^ an ohlii^.ilioii to co-o!*din*ite 
••(Incaliofial plainiini; with * i\\rv aie.i> of tuition. d drvelopmeut. 
For {\ir>r T'Mnoiu tht* w«»rkiiM^ party a^-NniTn'^ that the contieil is well 
placed u, consider th»- .Kh*(|;iacy of the inli)rination availaljlc for the 
proper ('xrrci-e of pl.uuiini( fun(*tIons, 
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h» niahlr ilir M>i'ii(:! !m .tsMititt- n'spntisihility for tvvii'winif 
stati^fira! and inti»rm.itifni ^rrvicrs, wv smtfvsi that an rxfvrt 
5taiuHtm rrminntiiT ^\nmU\ ht* rMnhlinhcd for the following inirpi>»c»: 

a In fcporl iiiul tiuikt' nronunnuiaiions to the Advisory 
(•.. t;, j! i.M r.d'ir.it !i .n.'l j'l tiiTfip j[ nti TTMitfts Tflatin*^ to tht' 
iiaiuif, rolltH ^l(nau«% niiit'Nal, ami (lisNi'iniiialioii of 

iiilunuaiiwii, iiuludiiiL; ,Nlali>tu'al intonnalioii laiuiivd Ibr 
ahualiniial plaiiiuiiij. 

l> 1 11 toii>id' r aiul report to tho Advisory C(;uiicil on Hdiica* 
ti<»nal PhiiMiiiii; on mattt-rs rrlatini; to the dissnnination of 
odtic atioiia! ioforniation tt) thi- community at hu^e, adminis* 
ivi'wv^ am'nries. tlie teaching srr\icr, and trainini; institutioin\ 

Td Mnn::Mrist\ as \\v rnvisaur il, tliis siandimr commilln- would 
aNsisi ihf iouiuil m: a idrniily i^aps in ihv cxistinj; provision of 
inloiuuiW'>n ..rrviit'S lor fduraiinnal drvili>pnu'nt; (h) make 
rfTonuiwi!(laii(»ns on any or idl of {hr iollowinij matters: (i) the 
natiirf t.t ?r.f infornuition t'» he eollecti'd. thr sourrrs from which 
V is to hi oht.iitnnl. and the means of colh-etint;. proerssini?, storinj?, 
antl piihlishiiin luhaaiiniud data: ii thr nature and extent of the 
rfs«>ur«cs at \Ur n.ttioiMl. rruional, and local levels wliieh will he 
requirt d to pn>\ ide such, information : iii) tlie reeruitmcm. training, 
and eru{>!t>Mi;ent of sialf Inr sueh purp<»s<v^: i\' th<* adivpuuy o| 
lihrarx laiilities, nui hanised efjuipment, and accoinniodalion for 
the^t* services: V the nietluuls adopted for puhlisliinij and dis- 
vMoinaiinu the iiUormuiion assenihled, inchidinu: relevant data 
eullreied by statutory bodies, advi<f>r\ councils, professional 
ass(»( iatinus. wn] local IxkUcs. 

Act<»rdinuiy reconiinend: 

2. Z'^'' A(lii!>on Coufn'il far Educniiuf^nl Planninjn he nquei^Ud to 

e^NHi)h an t xpcrt standoiii ommitUe on idiwulional information and 
^tati^tiojl .unices. 

Planning Research Services 

A studv irroup set up b\ tlie wtirkinir |)ariy has examined the 
|)r'»vision'i lor tbi mulatintj naiiunal policies ft)r research in 
as^ris uliurr. inetliune. and si it ntihe ser\'ices t;<*nerally, and has 
revieur*! the practices adopted in se\cral otluT (ountiies which 
ha\e riMl« a\*'iirrtl to bibiu ab<»ut a greater co-ordination of eflbrt 
as a itiiMll.irv to larger inve^tInents of (J<A-ernment funds in 
educational r«-st ari h. li has aKo kefji in touch with a \\orkin!L( party 
nil the ial seieihe> st-t up b\ thr Naii<)nal Kesean h Advisory 
Coiii:. t! v*.h.-f i« |)*»ic ulll be avaih»ble .;hoiity. In addition, ii has 



iintt'd that the Nov /rahiful ( .minril for Kditcatiotial Rrsrarch docs 
not seek responsibility lor advising the Ciovcrnnicnt on research 
priorities^ or lor the setting up of new centres* I'hc working party 

agrees that ihe (harader oi this organisation would be ureaily, 
and pMssihly drtrimftnally. tnndified tt'it were asked to accept stich 

^. A> I\U ii. UU( ill ha> uulv Icit UtK t luu'tcd KgislaUnii 
updaiiiii; tlic siaiutory reingniiion extended to tliis council, we also 
a,4sunn' that •! I'uriher Aei of Parliamcni on the same subject would 
not hr aecepttible tor some time, even it' this was desirable. 

Taking all these consideratif>ns into account, and recognising 
both the uri;ent need and the opportunities for prompt action, we 
have cfioscn recommend an interim review body which is 
innn<'diately feasible. Mon*(»ver. we have concluded that the scale 
and the nature of tin* research and evaluation services required for 
Mtinnal de\cIopiiu'nt justify inunetliate and separate attention 
lioiii iliiiM- \\hi<h ni.iv arise li>r the social sciences yencrallv. 
'1 lirn-f(jre. to enable the planning of the research services rccrmi- 
mended to pro( ( ed without delay, we pvop<>se that a second 
standing; commit trf of i xperts be established by the Advisory Ciouncil 
for tlducational iManning tor the fi»llo\ving functions; 

a» 'lo advise tlu- Minist<T of KcUication. throui^h the Advisory 
Cioiincil on Kdiu'ational Planning, on m.itters related to 
it'st'arch .uid (hAclopnvni in education, including the 
n.iiure <»f the current research effort, proposals for new 
eeiurt'S .uul n sfMrch j>ro^rammes. the alloc»ition of funds, 
ilie pn)tnt»tion f>f educaiioniil exi)enmentation, the choice of 
j)i icjriiie^. oppoi limit ies jor national and intern. ui<mal 
< nlla!)oi aiion. iht traininu. or up-gr.idini^ of researc h workers 
iUul pn>\i^it'iis ti>r the etiecti\(' use <»l thi'ir skills; 

\) I'n (t.risidiT and repc.rt lo tiie Atl\i^(^ry Council (Mi IaIuc.i- 
tloii.tl Pl.inniiu,^ en an\ mailer rel.itiie^^ to rese.u\!i and 
de\ i-lMpnien! in education relerred to it by tlie councih 

li must be empiiasiN'-d ih.ti this is regarded as an inierim measure 
f?nly. An a wider r.;n^e' ol rest arcli f.u illiies l)econie (*sud)li*ihed. we 
t'li^ee the nerd ti r liie ( le\ eji >p;nenl of a more ( ( >mi)reliensive 
.i.Uis<»i\ x\ ^tt'ui {•►r ( luMuiDix l)rlnritits and pronioiin;; a co- 
t -rdiiiaj!' »!i '-I eflnn. I5'\c»n(i tliis adxi-iory structnri'. we also 
appi' ej iti- ili.M a { .!>e < .iii made li»r a >l.nul'^r\ l)o(ly to allncaU* 
fund-^ for rese.ircli in uni\ '-rsities. teaeli« colletirs, and simil.'ir 
t ouNaM' »nN. n«»ti' that man>' university pe<»j)lc, in [>ariic!ilar, 
.ue iffl t»» ihf .Aample ot il.r Austr.di.in A(KiM»ry ('oimuiiiee 

ft»r RtM Mil ii .Old 1 )«A t !< .pni* nt in laliM all^ii m r up l)y an .\' l o| the 
IVflcr.t! i t(*\t'\ un\r\\[ in I'»7n. 1 Ik it \^ uwu \\ n< opt- tor deb.ite nii the 
IV < a .M i . iM 'I \ !mm1\ '.\iii< ii (Muld ninsi u>' juIK silnuilaie .md i,aide 
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\Uv (Irvrlopnu fn of rr^t^tn li scrvicrs, \\V hope that ihr activities 
or ihc t xpcri simUiii« cuuuuiiur v\r have ivcoiniiu-iuU-U will help 
to stiniulau! ^m-h u lU hati- and so pri parr thr way for the- Hcuitift 
up nj* an advisory ho(l\ with vviilrt* pnvvt-rs. 

/ ' nrt!! \U(h tiwe as a ^liluton ^luffmrilv or rJi i^on boar I h 
f f'lrninlitt' mfional ro.(i,rfi lh)luu'^ for tducalion^ the 

.Ihis-nx (MUHiil f jr EilucatioHiil Pbwmui; h rti{HcsUd to set up an 
t Xpert stimdinz e^'^'imittee tm research and developpfent in educaiion to 
cirv if>fh,ediate adi ic*' on the develapnent f]f educational research services. 
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PART F COSTS, PRIORITIES, AND A 
SUMMARY OF RECOMMENDATIONS 

With the brradth of coverage of this report it would be impoMible 
to cost all tlie implications of our recommendations. Wc think, 
fiowevtM*, tfiat discussion of the recommendations will be more 
useful if some guidance is ^iven on the relative costs of various 
changes, ; nd this wc have done through a series of illustrative 
costings* The statement of priorities sho'ild not be taken as a 
summary of the report, but as an attempt to state the essence of our 
recommendations in as concise a form as possible. It should be read 
within the context of tlic wliole ref)ort, and in conjunction with the 
summary of lecommendations which follows it. 



Chapter 22 FINANCIAL IMPLICATIONS 



In an carlitT chaptrr wc illustrated x\\c size of education services 
by nolin.^ th. nearly one-third of ihc total population was actively 
invnKrd in one way or anotlicr. This figure makes education the 
litth largest industry in New Zealand, in terms of both the number 
of employees aiul tlieir aggregate earnings —behind the manufactur- 
ing secl(»r, the wholesale/retail sector, the transport and communica- 
tion sector, and the construction industr\\ 

In rt laiion to the <'ducationa! qualifications of the labour force, 
the latest breakdown availal)le (19G6) showed that although teachers 
c.aistiinted less tlian H percent of tlie total labour force, approximately 
40 percent uf the total gioup of those with some tertiar)' qualification 
were involved in rducaticun From the financial point of view, 'he 
estimated net e{Iucati<inal expenditure for 1973-74 is $'W6.3 million, 
which indicates thai more th;in IGc in every dollar of net Ciovernment 
expenditure is Npeiu aw education. 

l)!irin<( tin" \\) years VM\ \\\ to VMS-IA] the net Govern- 
ment expenditure in Nfw Ze.iland has increased at an average 
cornpotuid rate of a[)proxiniattly ll.H percent per amnim, while 
edtieation.il rxpenditnre has ave»* ^^ed a compound increase of 
[)tMCcnl per annum. Umiriij the first hall* of that decade, the 
rfhicaiional p<»pul.ition inerrased at a rale exce<*ding 3.5 percent, 
whilf in the latter half iht* rate has dro[)ped to below 1.5 i)ercent» 
In th'» years ol ihr dee.ide li>r which figures are available (llH)3-()4 
to P>71 72 , tlie ^^ro^s nati<»n:il product of the country increased at 
a c»irnp«)unfl rale of ap^:n>xini.it'*ly u,l percent* 

*l*a!»h- I iI!»Mtratf'> ih»* rnai;r»itu<lr of, .md ch.mgcs in, <\xprnditure 
d'liin'^ th(» la^l lu y-ais. 
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Taiu.k 1 -Nkt OoviKNVKNr Kxi'KNDrn KK UN I^DfcAiiuN IN Rkiation 

TO ToTSt NkT ( fOVKRNMKN T KxHKNOITCRK ANI> < iKCWS NATIONAL PKOOl UT 
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RfjrnMur (•) tablt* 2, (litailirH^ tlic fniiciioiuil classificaiion of 
iif-l Ciovt i nmtMit rxpt iiditun*, sIidws that fdiicaiiuu, with 16 percent 
of tin- total, is sr< i)iul only to social stTviccs. When considering? 
t'lc lar«4'' pmpoMioo nf (iovci nnicnt revenue spent in this area, it 
is naiural Ut r.»i>c questions c«jnccrnini^ its cxpcnditinr. 'I'al^le 3 
>l;fA\s till* at iivitiis on vvhich the c'ducation sole is cxpt'ntlcd. An 
aU' iuativt l)rcakd<»wn ot* rdm ational c\pt*ndituie into .standard 
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groups, as outHufd \u tahlt* I, shows a dtfrciTDt distribution of the 
total pxpcnditure among the various act;%it!Cfi which must be funded 
for thr education operation to function^ 
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Costing of Recommendations 

In its deliberations the working party has recognised a reality 
prineiple: it is not suffieient fin- reeiniimendations to be desirable-- 
they should also be attainable* Beiore reeomnu*ndations can be 
implemeiued* iheir hnplieatii^n^ riui^t hr iitYrsTiiratrd trMin tht» 
point of view of availability of Ihumei*. r('s<iure<»s, and nianpowiu*. 
There would, for instance, be litth* point in recommending^ a 50 
percent increase in teaching staff in 1974 when then* w<nUd be no 
possibility of providing the necessary manpower. 

To illustrate the amounts of moiu*y involved in implementing 
some »'four recomfnendations, we havt* estimated the cost of selected 
developments. It should be t»mph;jsised that om* objective is merely 
to ,u'iv(» example**: there has been no attempt to be exhaustive, nor 
Wt.uhl sui'h a detailed e\(»reise have l>een possible witli tlu» time and 
rcMJun rs available. As our aim is to illustrate rather ihatj to provide 
(leliniiive costin?fs we have given no more than an order of magni- 
tude eoneeniintj the costs involved. In a number of cases, <m{y the 
princi})al element in implementing a recommendation has been 
eosied. 

Before lo<»ki!U^ at tlu» cost f)f rreoinmend-uions let us eoiisidi r tlie 
education vote as a w hole so ihai the order of magnitude of costing 
(an i)f» seen in pcrsjiective. 'J hc 11)7;^ cstiniatt-s of educational 
expenditine tota.l >IU) millicni so a transfer of Ic in evrry dollar of 
(iovernnient expenditure to educaticm from other votes would 
pnA'ide an extra $27 million. To obtain this, Ic in every dollar of 
(iovrrnment revenue would have to be transferred fiom other votes 
.see table 2) or alternatively, tax revemu- woidd have to increase by 
approximately 1 peirent. Simihirly, an additioind 2c in every 
dollar (»f (iovrrnnu^nt rt^veiua* allocaU'd to (*ducatioa would produce 
an t»xini $33 million and so on. 

A seri(*s of t»xamples. c^ivinj; order of mai^nitude costs of various 
recomm(Midations, or liroups or reconnnendations, an* given below. 

Size 

Tor sornt- lipw, there has been pressure to reduce ela^s sizes: 
staff/student ratios of 1:20 havt* been requested for primers and 
h^rnis b and 7, and 1 :;>() for classes from standard 1 to form 3. 

\';irious inte rpretations concerninci; the meanini^ of the 1 :20 and 
1:.J() ratios exist: ahernative assumptions include e{Fectiv<* class 
student ratios, staliint; schedules, and maximum class si/es —these 
ilivr rise* in widely dilierinc; results when used to ciilculate the 
number of teachers lu^eded to achieve implementation. 
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Example /—As an rxiitnpl<% consider the increases in teachinR 
stutr needed for primary schools to achieve statlV student ratios of 
1 :20 in primer classes^ 1 :30 in standards. Starting from an assump* 
tion that these ratit)s refer to staffing schedules^ a calcuUuion can be 
nuulr based (in tlie intiM-pivlaii(»n thai surh staffing srheduK-s would 
produce etleciive class :studcnt ratios of 1:10 and 1 :26 n\speclively, 

Implementaiioii of these r.itios would require the following 
increast'5 in numbers of class teachers: 

Primers . . 4,200 additional teachers 
Standards , . 2 ,100 additional trachcrs 

The rc^st of this increase in salaries alone would be of the order of 
$J6 million. 

The Schnnl a\ n Professional Unit 

There is evidmce that decreased class size, except where applied 
lor specific educational or social objeciivos for which it has been 
shown to be ellective, may not be the panacea it is often tliought 
to hi\ We have rmphasisrd previously that operation of the school 
as a professional unit n'fpiirrs flexibility to undertake various forms 
of organisation depending on the needs of the learners, the objectives 
of tlie sehooL the ajniiudes of the teachers, and the requirements of 
the currietihnn. Such factors as reduction of class-contact time, 
trainine. iiunMsed ancillary staif, redefined roles for senior staff, 
support from advisors and tlirough provision of resources, will often 
facilitate achievement of curriculum ol)iecti\ es to a greater degree 
than redurtion in class size; indeed, we would hope to sec sub- 
stantial variations in class size, according to objectives. Our second 
exami)le will illustrate costs for a scries of items to support the 
schoul as a professional iniit. 

Example 2 — S .million) 

(a; ChapttT 7* --Ancillary staff. Provided in the 
ratio of 1 for ever\' 8 teachers in addition to 
existing provision, this requires 3,550 staf^, for 
whom an average salary of $4,500 per annum 
is assumed . . . . • • 16.0 

;'b, Cha[)ter 7 — Biusarial assistance. To provide a 
bursar for each secondary school whose roll 
exceeds OUO on salary scales outlined in the 1972 
Report on St^condary School Administration , , 0.8 

•R-!* I. .•!« r's ir.' t;i\' ri t.i th«' t li.ipUTi <jr >cudy ijrMup r«'poru in vvhiili iho principal 
•;^si«<ii '»! ih« N<' I'* III* in-- >. 
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(c) Chapters 11, 14 'iVacluT centres. These will S^miUtun) 
vary in cost, acfurding to their location, si/e, 
function, etc. One estimate for establishing a 
centre to Herse a district eontaiinng approxi- 
mately 2O.Oi)0 pupih is: 

Building and equipment . . . . 1(K),()00 

Stiifl salaries - 

Management, training, advisory 20,000 

Ancillary 9,000 

Assuming a need for approximately 27 such 
centres through New Zealand: 

(lapilal cc»st $ niillic^n) . . . . . . 

Annual sahiries ^.million . . . . 0.8 

;d Chapter 17, Study group report - /^V(7/(//'\;'/V^/, 
(»Hi(!atii e and Support St'riictw. Suliicient jjsyeholo- 
gi>ts to achieve a ratio of 1 per t),000 children 
in the u-17 age group; plus a 20 percent in- 
erease in the number ol vocational guidance 
oHieers and upgrading of their salarirs to the 
psycholrigists' scale; plus suHicit'Ut \isiting 
\eachers to pros ide one ibr every large school, * 
or tv/o smallrr sehf(*ls in the cities and larger 
pr(*vineial towns 1*^ 
Sutlicient guichuirc counsellors over and abo\r 
poNts alre.idy rsiithlished to provide tvv*) couu- 
st llt)rs in schnnls whoNe rolls rxeced 000, and 
<»ne in schcw>l< with rolls betwet-n 200 and iW) \A\ 
f Chapters 11, 11 Hr.:d^ of department - 
( inriculum and rrNoinxrs. pKA ision <^f staff in 
liu! ratio ol 1 to 3,(iO0 pupils on the lollciwiug 

Piimary: ('U!ri( ulutn— sealf CM ; resourers 
^^a^• 1?2. S»rondar\ : curriculum -PR l : re- 
souncs Via . . ' . . . . 'i*'l 

f) ClMj)tfis 7, li Additioiui! suitling ptciOMou. 
h) all'»w rrliMsr (if ti-aeh.ers, iiu hiding prinri- 
j-)ab, ior St Itool-ba-rd training, at tvso pe' iods s.iiirirv 
p( r ucrk equisalt III to 2 w» eks pi r yt ar^ . . 



A furtlMT «'/npiia>i> in our rcj)oit a corollary iti fact (ifanv n\ovc 
to iucn a-c u iiooj autoiioniv lui!y bi rn ih<- nerd to support the 
tcadur in : •^ da\-io-clay po •ic^>io!ial aiiivitiiN, Tliis v\iil invoUe 
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iui u*«u'iii*i5* provision ol niort' 4*oiitm*Hiiii< st-rvuT^i, non cia?*^ 
CiHuact iifni% achtiMiry invice^i, trachrr cctun^, and a rrdr(incd 

inli! liir M'uicir stalt* t'inpliasi'iinjj prolissiotuil rather than adminis-* 

in\tM\f 111. !;(»:• t()N!>; lor r\jiMp!c- ()r^.iiiis.iti(»iKii ,iiul ;uliniiusirati\ 
chaiii»«s aif iiivoKt-il in i ••eudfiiii'j: [Uv Uwi'hhwi day, as iiotrcl in 
ilnjMfr 7 Sriundary KduratiotD : simihir rhan^rs will rrloaso 
ins{>fi it>rs ivnm thrir 'j:r.i<iin^ fuiuiion and aihnv comrniraiuMi on 
an ad\ Unvy luut tiou. H4>\vrv<*r, such srnior stall rrcjuiro training lor 
llu-ir r« i'-, tlir prrsrnt iiuhicc-innits for a!)lr educators to join ihc 
iiiH|)rct«M.i»r are iiiadcquatc, and a level nf recruiinient which has 
allnwfcl <etrui(lar\' iiiNpt ctor :teacher ratio to fall to some iwo- 
thiid-«i «»1 ii> pr«-\i«)us value, thereby rorcinij activity to bo concen- 
liatMl f^n '^ladiui; ratluT than ad\ici-, is a cause tur concern when 
they rnu-t In-ar th«' brunt n( tultUlinjj; an elective advisory and 
traiuiu'^ O'Ir. I'.xaTuple \i illustrates the cost of implemeniini; Mune 
t»rth« se teat lu r-orii iited reeonunendations : 

a C'haptri H IVachrr ^mdy leave. s'l^luio^^^ 

i PnAi>ion (*t cuUhiional stall' lu allow j 
flavs* study lra\«- per tt-ini tJ>r teacheis 
during thr first :J WMrs of their tcaclunt; 

ii Provision of additional stail'to allow study 
Irave ut 1 term tiir r\ cry 7 years nl con- 

rimmtis tracliini; serviic . . , , ;>. 1 

iii ()prialii!^ C(»>t> lor courses niounletl lur 

i and ii , l>aMcl on j)rescnt ti'aclh'rs 
K olirm- rwpi'nvs . . , , , , 1 , 

i> ( iliaptrrs 7. 1 \ Ancillary stall'. Pro^ ision in the 

rati«» ot I ;}l a^ < ail lined in rxainpit- '2 a , , lli.w 

c (ihapl*! 7 ln-s«'r\iM' training, TroxiNlon ot' 
a^ldiiional NtatT to allow iflrav of icaclirrs 
oii.tT tliati ^ho^(• <r»M'r«'d iu .i i .ib<*v<* lor I 
p' UMci * v\» »'k liooj-b.iM'd iu-ser\ i( <: iiaininij .i.o 

i\ ( hapn-i ^11,1} 1 l ai ht-r centres. As outlined S miUi..?: 
in r\ani[.I. J < . . . . , . 

«• ('liaj)Ti-r^ 7. 17 Srr\itrs tor rliiUh<-n \\\{\\ 
» lal n'T(l>. aN <»»illiia'd in «'\ainplf J d 
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111 ilu* lu'Xt drctuUs one ut iUv lic\ tUctuis in ihc iinpro\i*iiH*iit 

it lrMiiiiim will 1)1' tlu- iiHirasinii iipplication of a widrr ranm- of 

ii. iij(l--j>fiiiirn{ h-.tiiiin^. h-.uliii:: h\ tuin Iw .il>i!ily 

to t.ikf tuKanlau^' <»r I'Muiimiiiy; <\iiu.iili'>n ; llnii' iii ])r<)- 
llrxiWiliiy {n nxn i iUr \ arviivu iH'rds i»t Iraiiu r^i •iiui a \aiirty 

^t liNul cljiia'lixcs: It) tlu'ir ;il>iliiy to assist in parliiulai* If.irniii^ 
siiuaiit»ns such as \\\;\s^ i»r individual instruction and in piovidinf; 
tor pupil actixity durin:; iiistructi(Mial time. 

Om* fit' otu* niaioi' thcmrs conccruinu; learnitnf rt*souiTrs 
orijjuisaiion at aud l)fyond the schciol Icvrl U) piovidr intl.ruiatioi] 
aluMU irsuurco .uid l«» plan and cu-okMu.Ki' tht'ir sflcclion and 
j)n>\i>i(»n is nimli Irss rxpfnsi\c ih.in th<' provision ot lanldini^s 
iind ir><»nirt s tht rnM-Kcs, As shown in tlic lollowinij cosiinir, rh-va- 
ii«>n nt lil)rarifs tu thr position rrlrrn-d to in thr study group report, 
1 ,*rttrit% in hlu ' Jt'*ft. in\nl\f s nuijor capital rxpcnditurc, l>ut this 
should ho srt n in thr context t)t' an an a neglected which now 
M Cjuires a major inhisi«»n of lunds to achirve a satisi'actory level. 
I.dueational trl(»\ision is anoih.'i' nii^jor item, e('su*d Ihto so that it 
may hr n vi^ ui-d .i^ain^i 4>ther drsirahlf dt \ t lopnu nts. In ^^itch cases, 
t!i'- drcisinn to hr ma(h' is in which area tin* inhisic)n ol such le\cls 
ort'undinij will thr Im-s! rrtiirus to Irarner atul teaehrr. On such 
a hasis, the poNitioii of liln'aries .is suppHcrs < if hook resources may 
or t co:i(>nu< .dly untrnahh*. hut when srrn as an essrutial perhaps 
< t-iitral part of thr n-'irtuif's oi l^ani^.uiou of thr srhool, with stalf 
trained aci'ordiniily, thrir roir assumes n)u<*h ijreater siqnifirancr. 

KxninfHf 7- • 

a Cih.ipirr 1!, Ntwdv ^:i.Mp trpon l.ihmnc^ ui 
hdiic itu>t\ it) a('l'.if\r thr ^t.^!uiards snum'strd 
in ilir ^ludv uronp report I.O'rrnt s in lulumtiim 

» IVhnary > nriiii...-. 

(i.tj'ital ro^ts ' 

I;n!l(l!ir4\ . . . . i I .<) 

i MiMUl'.iM- .Old eqiiipmnil . . 1 . ) 

Sto( ks . . . . . . . IJ.J 

Annual (d^K • 

Nutii •^.thu irN . . . . •} .u 

lahr.uA itnd Ijook '«n.«Mts . , 

ii "^et < ».ulai \ 

( .a[)iral ( IrnMi:i'; • . 

AiiM'i.d ioNt> 

Si \\y - «1 o •'•> . . . J 

l.ii>:.u\ iM.mtN . . . . . o.h 



Example 4'--conlinued $(«iinion) 
(Ui) Training for teachers and librarians to 
reach tho suggrstcd standard: 
Total cost 1.6 
h t;iiapltT II. Rrpuit of thf Conitnittrc of 
Inquirv into the L'srs of 'IVlcvision in Kdnca- 
lion— Kducational television. Provision offdii- 
rational trU-vision as outlined in the above 
report '1971 fiijures; 

Capital cost . . . . . . 5.7 

Annual cora . . . . . . 1.2 

.c; Chapters 11, U-TtMeher eentres. (See 

ex.nnple 2 i . . ^^-^ 
^<l? Chapter \ \ 'Rrsourees staiV in schools. Pro- 
vision ot .1 head ot resources, in the ratio of 
1 unit per S,UU() pupils. (Primary: B2; second* 
ary: PRi;, annual cost . . . . 1.0 

Plus I ancillary statV mtMuher per l,U()i) 

pupiU .U ^) per annum . . . . 2.9 

'Mir Nvorkinu party has acxordrd a liigh priority to the role of 
research and ex.ilu.uion in iniprovini^ learning and teachin.s? in 
New Zf.iland. While \icNving the pre>ient provision with concern 
and rcij.irdini^ rxpansion as a matter of urgency, we nevertheless 
recol{ni^e th.it the same low level of provision prevents eflcctive 
deployment of llie major expansion we would wish to see. Thus our 
r.Nlimatrs ot .idditional hnance ovrr the next 5 y<-ars arc relatively 
modest. Broad estimates liav e hern prepared of the kinds of ap- 
propriations wlueh srrin P-alistic in preparini; for a doubling of 
the riMaivh work toree over a j-year period, and a balanced 
develf)pment of hoih recjional and national tiicilities. To facilitate 
rasy comparisons the estimates below arc based u{x>n tlic current 
salary >i\\\t'< «)f persons employed as university lecturers, on the 
a^s'iniplion th.ii iliesr i)rovi(lr a rr.ison.il>le ijuide to the salary and 
staliu of tlu- iTsc.in h pf-rsoiuiel n-cpiired. In addition thry include 
provision tor supportint^ stall at !iJ ptMcfnt of a researeli worker's 
sal.irirs, .uul pn)\isioii lor .uc<)mmf)datiori, working expenses, 
equipment, and r»*s»-arch ni.itt-rials at a further 30 percent of such 
s.ilaries. Thr>e e.>tinutrs .ire additional to eurrent expenditures on 
n-search which tin- working party assumes will be ccmtinued. 
Mort-ovcr. ihry provide only for incre.ised Government expenditure 
under the \*nie: KdiicatitiU and do not incorporate estimates from 
other .-ot;:(i*s. research allocaiic^ns within universities or uiuci 
tertiary institmioUN statutory bodies and so on. 
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TUv folluwlng tiiiurt's, wliii'h n'pn'M-nt curivnl prio' estimates 
tor the rirommcndattoni made in chaptrr U> wtU provide an ap* 
proximate for the purpose of aiming the advantages to be 
gainrd iVurn such cxptMuiiture. 

Tabm. T) Ai)i)iin)N.\t. UisKAKt.n an:> DKVj.i.oPMUNr 
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(Hher 

To provide some iiulieation of amounts involved for comparative 
purposes, some n»stioi; has al«) hero underiaken i!i the fields of 
early childlu»od rdueation. continuing education, psydiclogical and 
ollirr -icerviri s, and Maori cducatinn. 

a. C'.hapUTS K 7 — C'ommunity schools. To include 
tlu' following comnnmity facilities over and 
af)ove tlu)se tu^rmally provided for a large 
secondary sehof)l : 

% Addiiinnal site dfVclujMnrnt ; ^'llllf 
% Additional ear parking; S jiuiiion; 

% Adapiatif>n of x honl huikiin.i;s; 
% Commtniity l)uildins^'; 
% Swimmiir^ pool: 

• Furniture and etiuipineiU 

# C*<»*it p« r sclu)f»l • . ^^•*> 
h, (.luipor 3 Karly-ehil(lln)(jd fducaiion; 

■ i: (!t)Ni nf !ai>im( liic j)«-rci*ntiit(«' of children 
in (lu* .i 5 a^«' ixrcnip cUtc-ndin^ ju-e->.clwiol 
elassrs from in pnc^rnt to bO percent, 
oa thf l)a^i^ «it llu- n ci'iuly intn»duced suh* 
>idi»*s : S luiUi-'ti 

UuiUIni'^ and e<|uij>nient suli>idies . . B.5 
I't'acIuTS ^iiKu ir> . . . . 1 

i i.nnirr^ au<lltlonul tiCl;;*;" ur.d? r 
j)reM*nl poUry . . . . 
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ii Chaptrr> 5, H 'IVadirr oducution. To 
increase the teacher rdiication programme 
ftom a 2 to a 3*year course * . 0.4 
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Chapter 23 A STATEMKNl' OF PRIORITIES 

tillrts: thrrr \< a \v<irkl-\\ idt* r<s^;\tfmriit o'.' cdiu atioiuil objt'ctivTS 
and a qurstiduiiit: <»!' (raditiniKil fnnns arul proriN^rs, and as we 
havt? rx niinrd ihf many a»«p<Tts oncarniiicf and toachini? wo have 
hmi awarf of this quistioniuir, and have also \\m\ in mind \\\v con- 
crpt r>t* rdncation do\ eloped hy the Workini; Party xnx Ainw and 
Ohjeclive>. It is within this context tii.il we h.i\e tried t(.) cuncni- 
trate o!i those areas which seem to us to i)e crucial ifwv arc to move 
in thr riijht direeiious, and with, enonuh speed to cope with the 
ciian-^es which h.!\e l^een takini^ place \\\ MK'ieiy ihrout^hout tliis 
n-miiry and at an even i^n ater pace al ihc present time. Whatever 
rhani^es ihe! e m.iy he \\\ the material circumstances of c<hication, 
tlicrc is no douht that their ctlccliveufvs will depend idtimatcly 
upon the jH-ople throui^h wliom t!iey are expressed. And within 
lln^e peoj)h% tlu' moNt important e!< nuMU of all is attitude; -uid it is 
in-eaUM* of this that nur firs! s^t of (n'oriUcs is nttitudinaL \Sv have 
chawn atieutif>n to them in many j)laces through. >ut ilie report: 

# I In* eoiu ept ot the ^chool ,is «i proli ssj. )nal tinit and a learnin.i{ 
cnn;nnmity, with all tin* implications which t!ow from this. 

# The ro:;eept oi lile!<»nn ethicaiion ediic«ition as a continuing 
proie.^s extending; from early childluiod to beyv»nd the fornaal 
M'hool %ystem. 

# I he ( Jtucept o!" eontinuiiy throuuhont tin' wIdIc educational 
svst»un. 

# Ihr concrpi ot Si iujol-eonmuunty . >-(»per*itiori and nmtual 

^Mppll^'t. 

But altitudes are uot i uoti'^h; we need the means lo exf)revs tlie 
through thf eom{)h»x !u lw<;rk of edncatiruial Ntructtu*t*s and l\mctio..N 
It \> hcrause we re;ili^»' tfiat many ol otu' detailed ret'ommeiK!atit>ns 
call tor .i^reat(*r ^kill. kn? wled^e, and wci^iit "t rt sjV)usil)ility on the 
[)ait ot te.u iieis that we plac»' a>. our fir^t frt/jor hnorih Jor educational 
dt: i'hihmmt ihr ,'i.nftnuin:i tuiur-ilion of leathers. In traditional terms, we 
< all tor a \e!y ^rrat inereas.* in in-servire trainiu'^; lor the simple 
tacis ot' tin- matter are that noihiu'^ will happen to make any 
suhstantial impio\« rneut to learnim^ and teachinir unless teachers 
watit it to happen and air in a position to make it happen. 

Ilavim; s.nd this ea>y to say l>ut diiiiculi to ai iiieve we need to 
emj)lul^iM' 'Mir ^f,ttrt^ ."tifT t 'incatiori*i! hr/onf;: /idcfualf rr^ourcfs. 
When we ^nrak f t rt'-ouie<*s we ret'er to human as well as material 
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resources aiul wv put tlir liuriKin ahrad of the matoriaU ^^V have 
made recommendations about a whole range of Mtpporiini? ^micw: 
from the !ni?h-!e\Tl acfvifiory ner\'irf$ of a redefined tn^pertoratc, 
through the variotis advisor>' oHicers and specialist services, to 

.tiuilKuA \< v.r \ui\r M^fu. flu* rducalltn) profVssiou is n\a<Nivr 

ill rcnuomic ;uul manpower terms, and if it is to he used most 
vlltrtist'lv tliei) r\orv p(>vsil)h* support must he i^iveu to enable 
teachers to function at as hi«h a pn)fessional level as possible. 
In this connection we should reiterate the key parts to be played by 
principals, senior ad.ninistrative staff, and inspectors, and our 
concern that they be advcjuately trained for their exacting; roles. 

It stuuild br alnuidantly ch-ar from all that we have said :ibout 
learniti^ and learhini? that the traelicr-pupil relationship is i rutral; 
but in a system dealius with close on a third of the total populati(m, 
material rfsotirces nuist loom lartje -both from the point of view 
of the teacher tryi»i<; to translate olijectives into reality, and from 
the ecotiomic vit wpuint. In makin.v? this a priority we stress the 
need for inti ^ration of resources in **resourcc centres''; but this 
iUustiates the tact that we are dealini^ with a network of cluinges, 
for resntirre centres need to have the special advisers who can ensure 
that nsf)inves are used efVn iively, and both they and the teachers 
they advisf need in-service traininj? in resource use. 

Given the teachers with supporting? in-service trainini? and 
resources, we still lu-ed to make certain that opportunities for 
development are real and that constraints are removed. We there- 
fort* make as our third major aluaitional p^'orih a stt of tuo reeom- 

mendati )fh: 

% The \treftotK^ru^';i of sth-^rd-hastd curricula within hroad i^uiddintS 

rath'-r than \'M(ihiu'\. 
% 'I'hf pftnunji out mtional examination^, nhmii u ith a chan'ie in the 

Si hi^ol If Uiinii orlilicatt, school reportin^^ and methods of assessment. 

'I hese two groups of recomnu'udatit)ns hatu? together, and depend 
for tlieir rfhriivr reali^ati*)n on all the prif)r recommendations. 
Atcaiu, thry iihisirair llir fact that wr are dealiiu? with a network 
of rhau'^^ts. (h\r thini^ lUH-ds to br said at this point: we think 
tluit these particular reeonuiu-ndations represent essential steps 
if the standard of learuint; and teachini^ for all pupils is U) be 
raided, and i: parems and the c<»mmunity at large are to be t^i\en a 
more at euraie and enmprehensive assessment of the progress (;f 
indi\idual learners and of learners as a whole. We are aware of the 
stn»!i< opinions nl those wh«) oppose suel\ < hanpes on the ijrounds 
that thev lail t<» lake into accomu the legitin^ate interests of the 
conununity aiul result in a lowering of the standard of education. 
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\\V think that tlifv arr rniuake^n in thrir pmlictitms oi **softnfss** 
in ihr system and 5hi>rt-sig!itrcl in their \icvv of what education tS| 
and should be. 

fre!i.uiirf< ;ire Tm }»»• tnadf. if iTinf)\ atiott U to l>e etirfifirj^^rd. and 
li' .1 >ril«i'i> attempt Im bf in.uh .msvvt r al least M»ni<- o}' th<- 
(IH'nM^iIM v.liieli -.till beset so iniu'li ot ediuaiiunal .u'tivily honi 
ti.e ilvn.:uiH's ot'i 1 iNsiuoui beli.iMour in the operation <»!' the whole 
admini^o ative stnuture vvfiich supports it — then resianh and 
i.aUoiiiun must he i^iini place of f>mn( \\ and :re [ylace it as our fourth 
rmi'^r f*r '' tnt'\ 'i'his illu>trat»s the dillieuUy a linear listing of 
priurities. Ii>r while tnany ot the thiuijH we ha\t mentioned arc 
relati\ely eostly in terrTis ot the total tinaneial resourees available, 
r<*^earth and e\aiiuuii»n ni.ike sim.iII elainis by ennij>arisorK And yet 

s'r)>taMtial imr^M^e in the tin.uuial prnvisions tor resrareh woidd 
ha\e a I'AdluMnnaiy elleet upon the researtb srene in New Zea- 
land «-(hieaiit)ti an ethrt which would »-nli\en all the other 
reo>nuneii(lat»»»:i% we make. Within tins overall priority we wonld 
stress th*' expansiiMi o! resrareh services throu}?h reijional research 
iui.l d<".e!.>pna«'nt eernres, and tin* tr.iinini; ot'researeh workers. 

Kaeh *»t' the other set tor > .tud .^^[)e( i> of eihualion with 
whiih we have dr.ih is inn)oriaut in its own riuhl. atul it is 
h.'itl!\- p<'>si[)ie tft nrdrr iheni in (iiule j)iiori!v teiD'iS. Ihit 
uiUiin eat h ihe>e aspee^s ue ean point lo an ar(M or .ire.is ot* 
«•n'lpila^i^ uhiih we think lt> be essenti.il. It should aiso be 
reuu uiberetl that the tour attitiulinal and the ti»ur edueaiional 
<le\t li»pni« nl })iiorities ue have alre.uly disi usseil are iiuiin.itely 
involved in, and havf Irnplii atiops lor. eaih of th»se aspects. 
Ai'.li'an^p. v\e d(» not w Wa lo sii'^^^ea ib.u only the ar<M< ot' en^plK^^is 
v\e siie^le iiu! are i!np<*t!anl and lh.it the other i eeornnn'tulations 
t'»r eat h t<»pic are not. nev erttieleNS it' ti)rced to j)ii k out our 
majoi enipl!a.>is vvi- W'udd r)ii k the*ie: 

# (ioniin'tit ed.a .itioti: h^iitiv^i uf adult eduvaton and the dti J' l^nuul 

% r.ai Iv-tliild'iooii Mi'uaiion: f'.':)e»t r-/ii>:fi»>n aud the fational' ,>:{ioii oj 

% I'liie.aiy .uul Neiumiajy etbaat;"n: ^f:» r"^lhf'Nin'^ oj th' \ehoid n\ a 
/./'.;•.. '••./.' \fj*: h t'^^r^/'ff) Iraif'in: lor fnifh'[*a!\, 

% 1 eaelit r e(iiu*.ni« *n : i^^Ktir.uir *i *•/.'«•////•"/ /<//* 'Jl te-uht rx, 

% iti'iii.tl edia .i'ion: /•'>;i>^^^ //i/ tf^tinrr^ "'/N'm a^d \tfen'-thef:in:f oJ 

% Miiiiiuilv in «diu'ati»»n: t\t'Jj!i\hn':i a /^///;»/ /»•/< '»/»'^- f^rofewum, 
% I'liN :e-ib:rn : ^h-td-f n^^- ! (Urruul 
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• Moral education : a pl^i^nud f^nrt of the airriiulum* 

• •Vsscsstnctu; stnn^t/unhn; school-ba^td assissmml. 
% Resources: (kvelj^pir^^ nsouny centres. 

• R^u^!il;^^: j':tu:\ S\h>J Dr^J./iwr:! (»n>hp. 

• C^hikhrn with special ntTcU: ndequaU tniiniuii Jor Aptiialists tv^d 
nvd) ai(ul(ibili[\ (>f\uppurtiNii .\eri'ire.u 

• Rural education: rodhlic incentives to attract teachers to rural areas. 

% Rescari'h: rc^iona! research c<ntres. 

W'v liavr nni aitnnptt^d lo work wiiliin a tixid svun available lor 
additional (lr\el(»pnii nts in education, ahhoinili we re:disc that 
il.visinns iiltiinatfK' conditioned bs lin.incial realities. 

IinpioN cinrnis in Icirnini^ and leaching will c:dl for an even 
greater proportion r^filie national income if our reeommendationi 
are aeceptrd. Hut we draw attention aj;ain to our four atiitudinal 
priortticH. If the>e an- accepted, then ways and means will be 
f*>nnd to nuke >iLMiitii.tni chant^t^s. 
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Chapter i: Continuing Education 

1. 'Hut. siil>jrri to stipiilatiom rrn.udifiii jMyinrnt of n.iMMi.ihlr 
liTs for tf!*-sr acldilicmal smicrs, aduh stiulrnts hv allowcil M 
<'nro| uiili tin- Cnrrrsporulnu'r Si'hi«»l, wlu'ilirr or not ihry lisr 
iit-ar an insiitutiou wIumv a class in ilu* Mihjcci rctjuirtil is hrUl 
and wlirilirr or \\\v\ arr tMirollccl in siu'Ii a class. 

2. Thai tlir ( iorrcspoiuliMU r Scliool !»• aiiihorisrd lo |)rc|)arc a 
tuunbrr of o»ursrs sprcifically drsigned to nicrt the nmls ol'adtdls. 

Ilial, as .1 pilfit projcTt in addition to tliosr pr(»p(»scd in 
trcoininnuhitif)n :> of thr TXHSCX) lafrlon^ induration irfVMt, 
llir Correspondence Scliool be authorised to enter into a 
io-oprraiive arr«uii{etnent with a srKctcd secondary ?icIuk)I or 
schools fi»r ilii- purpose of making c\perinienis in the combination 
orcrtrrispoiuii'ni'i* study v\i h lacc-Ui-lace luiiion, 

4. Ihat all institutions rrsponsil)!r for cotu'Ses in iontintiiti^ 
edtieatifHi be askrd to review tlie adecputcy of their proirranimes 
thv women, and the conditions mider which they are olFercd. 

V *I hat 4i rapid expansion of coniinninR educati(»n l)r based 
upon the siTondary schools in close asiocial'ou uiili local 
CMuununitii'S. 

<». 'Ihal the pilot piojri i pi*o|)osrd lor scle< till srcuud.tiv 
M liools h\ the IjIc Iouit r.dticaiion Conuniiin- and fiMrshadoucd 
!>> the diAi lnpuicnis at Miinurn* and elsewhere br set up without 
(Irlay and dial snbslantial enionraijriuriu hr to srrvin;; 

leadiers and education olHcers to sprtialise in the helil ol 
i ontituiiti'^ ediu ation. 

7. lU.A ouulation>> l>r <hcivM> up under Mition *J(M nl tin* 
I.dntalinn Ai i with a \irw to rm oura'-jint; the rstal)!iNlunrm oi 
4-ointntutiiv n'uiies at MCondary .md olhrr schools uitli Mutahlc 
.actiilies. 

o, *rii.n hrtOT intei'r.irion bi iwffu MroiuLuA Ncho<ils :uul 
ioinunutitv br rin »tur.M/f(! |in thi' s< iiini^ up o|' fxpri inuMital 
\\t»tk i-xpi t it !M «• >< lirnirs Im pupils and 1»\ tin* insiluiion ol pm- 
1 t tiurt's I.M ilii.uin^ dn- n lurn ol rai ls sih'»ol li'a\ri< Uu tliri 
tchu ati(»n. 
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'Iliai iUv tiicmhiMship ai* Natiotuil Council of Adult 
r.(Ui(\itin!i he inorcasrd by thr additifm oi ihc lollowing nirml>rr»; 
.a- Oiv prison tiMininatcd f)y rarh of such national bodies as: 
i \*nt atiotud Tratnini? Ctnniril ^to provide a f<irimd link 
uith the VMv'atiunal irainitiif srctor\ 

ii' Naii«>nal Council of Women, 
.iii^ New /caland Maori Council. 
i\ , NaiioUiil Youth Council, 
fi I wo prr»Jons j)rofessif)nally euKaijrd in contintiinji; fdueation. 

10. l h.it thf protl'ssional staff of the National Council of Adult 
Ldnc.itioM hr im hmsciI Inr the purpose of invcsligating: 

.1 N.iiional nerds in n)!uinuini( education with special reference 

lo (lisJ(l\'anla^t'd .uul rihnie jiiroups. 
i h . I hi husis of •ipi)licalions for as.sis>lance by voluntary and 
oih'T hodirs. 

e 1 he success ol pili)i .uul olher projects sponsored by the 
itunuil iM niher puhlii* bodies. 

Chapter 5; Early-childhood Education 

1. Ih.ii pro.ui.inuncs in parent e(hicaiion be suhsl.iniially 
i xp.inded .ind Mrrmriheiie<h with the resources of all bodies con- 
i erned wilh e.irl\ -i liildhood ethtcation and parent education being 
nn»bilised and co-'>rdinated in support of stub programmes. 

'2, Thill conside r ttion be t,Mven to the establishment of a eo- 
oiilin.iiinL; body similar to the British National Children's Bureau* 

That, in any planninij for the development of community 
^rnirtN, speel.d attrntif)n be ijiven to ihe incorporation of early- 
childluHxl educ.iti(»n aimI parent ednraliou facilities as an integral 
[urt «>f the 4 e!itre. 

L Th.it. in the 4ill«>cati«>n nlTinuK lor «Mrl\ -childhood education 
i»r I'M I MUiiriuniiN KiUies uiili e.nU -childhood education facilities, 
ilir ( iuMM iuuenl Lfi\c i)riMrit\ to new housing areas and areas ol 

'Ih.ii the N.ititjual Ad\isory Coinicil <n\ IVe-schuol Kducaliou 
niiii.ttt' .1 review ur|>resent training ^^*'bemes. wilh a view to providing 
Mttut- nnt-;i.!tinn ,it the liiudu r h \els ol iriiining while allowing for 
<li\ t ) ii\ in inio.tl li.iituies 

11, ii ih*- 1 ). p.ii Miu'iii «»l l.diu.(il»»ii prn\i<li* the N.uitMial 
\d\i^nlv CiMjiuil with a >eiretari.tl which is strong ciu*ugh to 
en.ible il lo 4 .iri> oui iis \4iri0us funciious. 



7. That tlu» I)(*iMriinnn ^I'Kdiu .tiiou prcMUtiti* ,tiul support nitnr<- 
<lovelop!iuM!ts in the* firld f»r<Mrly-<inklhnn(l rdiuMiioti h\ •tpi><>iiHini». 
4it tin early datr, an ofhrrr orsrni4)r status in havr oxcfall n*spi>!!^i- 
bility Ibr ihr liold and thai this olhi*<T In- Mipportcd h\ ptdU-ssiuiuil 
and adnuuisiraii\c siatT. 

}i. Thai urucMii ailcniion In- i»i\rn u> the rsi,ii)lishnn'ni ol a pulic\ 
for the pfovision o!' child-iMrc st-rvirc*;, ;uul diat this \n>\w\ k'UwvW 
stair that all cliild-i arr services shnuhl niak<* ach <iuaU' pn»\ isifin, in 
statfing and fin-iliii<\s, il>r a drvfh>pnifntal and not tnrrc ly (U^^todial 
rnvironnirni. 

Chapter 6: The Primary School 

1 ♦ *1 hat ihrrc he .i suhsianiial iucrcasf in \\\r nuinhi-r ol' p\ iiuai \ 
sindcMiiships (Uvision S:, and th.ii mum'c (ipp(»riuniiir> 1j( ni.utr 
availal)h» fur expcrinu'rd teachers lo onnpU*i«* univ<*rsiiy de?;ifts 
through I'ulUlitnc university study. 

2. That greater freedom l)e ^iven to primary Si Iun)ls to ImplruuMit 
proi^ranunes which arc innovative in naiine. 

That prinripals he tjivcTi authority to ;;pprnvt\ and accepi 
uvertill resj)onsihiHiy for innovative pro^rannnes in their scho(»ls. 

I. Thai schools be retjuircd lo acct*pi responsibihiy lor explauuni^ 
their aims and j^rotjrannnes to pan*nts and tor taking aii p»»--sil)h- 
measures to ensure that this asponsihihiy is met. 

a. Thiit the l)ej)ariment of Kducation, tln"<ni.<'h its (airricidiim 
I)(*vch)pment l*nit or through th<* inspectoratt' acting' in an ad\isf»r\ 
ca[>a<*il\» collate an<l nuike availahh*, (mi rtcpn-si, cxamplfs ol* 
elleeiivc terhni(|ins which luu<- hvi-n cniploved h\ schools in 
conununicalinii; with their loeal eonnnnniiy coneernini; ihe oi>ic*ctives 
and pro^ramnn s (it tin- si hool. 

b. That provisi«)n hv mach- for neuly*apj)oimed pruicipals to 
recrive s\strnialic tr*iinin'^ in school adminisiralion. and tiiat all 
principals lit- i;ivcn op]>oi innitics. ihrru'^h snhsi.inlial in-s<-r\icc 
(•o!:i*srs and si-niinais. lo study mIiooI adniini-iir.n !i»n and <Mh< r 
matters iflf\.inl (o tht ii ifach-ixliip rt)h- in the s( Iph I. 

7, 1 hat sleps \)v takt-n lo inrrrasr the .(Vailahiliiv or.nu illary su.tt 
to hoih j)i inc ij>:ils .md tcai h( r>. 

({. a That tht* advisory services he sid)stainiail\ slrenL;ihcnfd ,oh1 
that thrir estal)lishm<MU he recast on tlie basis (»l'a ratio rejaicd !o 
the uinuher ol tctu hers in die piiniai y scrxiie. 

ii. h Thai there Ix' an eaih and sid»t iniial iiitre.tve in iIm 
nund>er i«l ad ^ i»» is In du* liehK of le.allnv and ni.;dienMMi ^. 
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tuiiiiiiiv, irtiitf(! t<» tlwir tu'w positiciii. atui lliat j>rn\isi(Mi hr nun\v 
lur .ulvisiTs ill tlif* fi( 111 tn k(*rp .fln?*ast nCthrtr iai UvUh {hnnxrih 
luriluT prriculs ol iii-snvitt* tniiniii^ or study. 

In. 1 lull llu'ir 1)1* a Mih-iaiuial sinMii»ihfiuun of initial and ii!- 
Hcr\irr traimnu in nu'ihods ol asM'ssinciii, aiui that primary li'arlicrs 
Nliidvlay lor ilri;r(U's he cnrourat^cd lo iiu'lucic advanced courses 
in ('(Incaiiotial aNscssnimi and c\aluaiion in their iniivcrsity work* 

1 K Tluit, as a lonii-icrni objcctiv<\ ali j)riinary schools of tncdium 
si/.e or .ihoNc ha\(* at least one* t<*acher witli a position of respon- 
sihilitv uho has an adeqhatCM|iialificMtion in the* arcM orcdncalional 
iis^esNuitMu, and who can .irt as a n'souice peison and adviser lor 
the school a.s a whole, 

12. That chani;es in the role of the inspectorate which are aimed 
at eliininalini; tli<' individnal uradini; runction arul increasini; the 
ad\i>f)rv -;netii.n he rei;'arded as a !r,ait<'r oruri^ency, 

l.L That there he a thorough exanniKUion of the inspectorial 
AMeni which would im iude: the sele<'tIon and traininj]; of'iiispectors; 
defmilion of then* roles in relalicMi to individnal teachers atui the 
work ol the school as a whole; consnliative proeediues thnnit^li which 
ihev may he rnc»re <'U\ e in lu'lpini; teachers to de\'elop in(li\ idnal 
m Ih)oI j)roi^ranniie.s; the naliire and rcM»hui*)n ofans '\ t»nnnnni( a- 
lii>n uap" hetweeii hiqie, i< ir • and leacheis. 

Chapter 7: Secondary Education 

1. a That prioriiv he i^iven to iinprov»'d and increased teacher 
eduealioiu l)i'ih pr(*-ser\ice ami in-ser\ice, as reconnn<*nde<l in 
ehapler \\ on le.iehej* ednt .nion. 

K I) l hai Mich le.uher education lak«' ai coiint ol'ilie leader- 
ship r(»Ie of senior stall as well as the m-ed to develop innovativr 
xLills and .ittiindes. 

'2. 1 hat in view of the inci-easinu resp()nsihilities of senior Stafl* 
Jur iuiliaiini^ and ( o-i m <llnaiint» S( lio<»l proirrarnnies, their iea< hin«» 
and roinine adnuni^trali\ e load he adjn^ied lo enahle this leader- 
• hip hint !•» he ( .u I ied tnit. 

1. I h.n ic* pr(*nioie « llii ieni prolessiiin.d at il\ilies a^ tK'fined in 
ih!* ( hapi'-r: 

a Ihe amontil ol' * la>s-c onl.tta lime in |)roj)ortion to total 
\\t)\ lime he ii'dnt <*d snhst.uili«dl\ lor all teai hini; staff : 

I, I he >irnctuie ol'ihe iea( liini' day he feoruanised to reduce 
f'le anioiiMl ol (l»nt;^lion^ ( la « nla< I lime Ita teac liei 
.til ! I Mipil . 



1. rihil .ulf<|u.itr n-Miiiii .itiil. in paiiii ul.ti. a ';!finl\ itic m mmiI 
*i. *!*lt.il prn\isi(>ri of si!it.if)Ir «^ni(l.uuc tM'f\\M!k> .ts t tu i'^.r^fil in 

♦i. \'\u\x in \\\v phinniiiij ot Ihr srtond.iiy ninitnlitni l(»r 
cxamplf, in tin* rh«>i< !• otMihjrrt^ nflrnd hoys .iru] .nirls, tin* <<iiu«'nt 
of social ^tnclirs and HIm imI Ntudirs proj;rannn«>, «inil the prf*pai «ui(»n 
DfrrNunu v xwAinuxU the I)fp.n inunl n\' VAxwMunx .iiul all srcontl* 
ary Nrlmols !)•• asked lo lak«- acuMnu of i hanyini; atlinuirs low.uds 
ihr nilcs Women and men, 

' . .1 I liJt M 'MHfls l)r ft n nu raided h) dcv ( um Kiila iippit»pi i.i.'i' 
t<» llie itKiividu.il and inlli-clisf tirrii> nl' iht ir Muih til- \\illnn 
Ihu,uI LMiidi lint N and ^ulijerl lo pr»HT<lnirN ol ar* «inntaliiiil\, 

7, li 'Iliat the (!('\il)IIily soni^lil in (iniirnlnrn ('i?».nii^alii>n 
.ttui te at him; nirtliocU he rnatdted l)y lle\ii)ility in si'liDdl un^.nnNa* 
tion |o .illow till M livities whic ii dn tiui hi the nurrnal tlin<' l.ihhn'4 
paf M*i u. 

7, \ I hat M'hnnls he <t,if|ed Iti ;dlo\\ |i»t <»nr m ninte i»i the 
Nl.dl ot e.n h ^chtml (ct hr de^ii^n.iud iiniiiuhmi (h'v ( L ipnu lil 
leaders to work in ennjnnetifMi with he.nU ot departments arul t<> 
assist in ( tin^trm tion ot i inrii nla re levant t(» individnal and 
roHei !i\e n^•^•d^, 

it. I hat th<' (Mnphasis in (ominnitiL; e(hi( atiun e(tul^( > Imi \\'m \\v\>s 
move InwairU u hule-^lal^ 1 1 ainii iLi tni a Neh(H»|-lA.\t hool Im^'- tt» 
fo^nre Niall » lh » ii\ <'n<*vN Inr their **h<»srn nliit-eii^i 

*K I h.il i;wal(M iiNC l)e rnatii* i ununtniity revuiuies, iia hulin". 
woik <'xperietue tor iliosr NtathMHs wlu) woidd t;ain >!ih\laritial 
hern*fit IVorn ii : and < <>ii\ erM-lw thai thmni^h thi'ir ^( lu#nl pr<it»rannin > 
^fiidc-nlN h«' iM\rn kmUnUi tippi h ininiieN Im appitti.ni iIiM! 
Npt at\iliihl it'N inu.inU the ( i annni hii\ . 

In. 'lhat !ci!iinniiMtv n^r i»l s( !mm.U jukmnc snl)>(aMtiall\ . .uid 
that ^ch•»..i^ uhi' it t rt I >'^ii:m' uffch .nc ptc-n.iKtl tci ucnk |f»i il» 
anil aie .it ii\el\ Nnppt)Zlt*d hv theii ha.i! anthi'tilv. he drxivn.Jid 
tfinunmntv ^ehMoK toi th'* initiation ot (otnnnniil\ pio*M nur.it ; 
lhat ,id«htional l.n ihif» ■ Im pro\idrd It >llt )\\ .\ >\ ai:enl ol r - 
«pin«'nn'nK loi jia'se pi » r^i .irnrh*-- : ih.tr ia ahi.n It m h* n^nli iA i(m 
rl!rt li\ t n« -> •! I in* pio«M .ntnt:» • p: .■ .ih ♦! : am! ih.it \. i.n » i lui ilif 
I ? 1 .1 t . inni I ! n Mt ' »• pi • fd. d. 
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11. .a, Thai innimunily proj{raintnr.s hi* lontiollal by a Sffutu* 
sitali nifinher, xurli as an a|>iXMiitn' at <lf|nil\ prtiitipal Irvd \o 
imdortakr this luiu'tiou, 

attachrd to ihr ; Isun!. 

\2. I lial loi al aiitlioritirs hr nu t hii. mini to phuf cominunilx 
farilitics in or .uljai riu to srhrtrcl s( liooN, 

1 ^. That plaiminif of now schools takr acTotint ofpossihlr com- 
iiHiiiitv usa«4r lor r\.un|>h\ in parkinji; lai ilitifs, incrcasrd library 
|)ruvi.NiiMi, .iihI iiun.iM'il i;rouiuIs and ^immIs fat'llilirs t)rarn)^ 
in mi ;d tli.tt ron\ fni« iu r nt .u (Tnn is .1 kfv I'.u'ttn' in arlnrv inij usagr 
of tarilitij'N, 

1 I. riial Matr and NludnUs he .urordrd thr rinht (»!' adivr, 
risj)f)nsil>lr, and dtMnocratir participation in tin* atlairs oftlu* school, 

ir>. 'I'lial variations in thr school system such as nrlian area and 
form 1 7 luMils, Inini ! 5, form U 7, and form tl H collfS«s hr 
rsialilislird as piopnU evaluated e\perinuMiis, 

In. Ilia! irrfspci ti\ e' of aii\ oinatiisational clianyrs. leachintj 
and leaniiiin in liMins 0 and 7 l)e imprf»\rd \)\ the piuvision 
facilities and tnnditions wliich i.ike .tci<nnn til ihe .i<{e .uul nnnurity 
f»f the siudenis in those f(»rnjs. 

17. That s< Ikk)1s he so stafh'd that ihey can employ managerial 
technicpies and administrative an.nmenients which will rnsnre 
ihal sludeius have .1 sc-nv of helon^ini; ti> a nnit with whii h they c.oi 
readiU i(h-fnily and salishu hniU n lale. hm th.O ihe unit si/.e shonhl 
noi he St) small as in in^pede le.trninti; .iiid le.u hint; ihronqh I.u k 
i»f Npet i.il ir sinirMA or in.ibilily l<> oiler xpecialisalion where .ippro- 
priale. 

Chapter 8: The General and ProfesKtonal Eclucat:;>n of 
Teachers 

I. I h.ii ihe edin.iliiiii «•! ir.nhris hi* i c< »i ^anistd !«» m.ikc' if a 
I oniiiuinHs, I DM.rdiiniMl piui inv \^hi(h l'«'t;ins wilh pre-ser\ u <• 
pi c p.ii .iiH '11 .m«l i»»nnnn»N ihnMiuhotii ili** it . tellers' cau'eis. 

J. riial the Dep.olinenl «if lahu.Oinn dele^alr .t tir^Mlri cle«4tee 
n| irspiinsihiliiv h » sJiitahK repii'%ema!i\e hu al ai;ent ies in <lev*-h »p* 
ini; and uwcm (lin.itm*; prnvisjritis fur u aeher < <incatioii. 

I [hit ihe fum n«»ns nf n-.u her^ i i»lle«^<*s Ur «'\lenrled l<. pinN irie 
lor ihr pn*-^c*i\iM' ni'j-ds (A UMihei^ |)!«*|).o ini» i<» wnik al \ nnMi> 

|rV«'I>. in ihi- s\ ^!^•Ul. 
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K That llir luiH lions aihI rvs(}\\\rvs of t<MchrrH tollrgcs hv 
cxtcmlcd io enable thcin u> iontributc sub&tanualiy towards Uic 
further rcliuaiirm of tf*u1uTs. 

That tn«'ati?« bt* (ffvrlnpr'd \n ftiahh» traohm to gain rrrdit 
i(f\varil.> hi^^ht't' qiialitu .tiioiis ihnuiuh a Viiiii tv iimuiuutiv: 
rdiicalion courses. 

b. I hat the statfitiy and rrsouivrs ot tcai luTs collryrs be strcn^tli* 
n\rd to rnabic them to cH'cctivcly nuct the demands of modern 
teaeht*r Oilucatiosi at both pre*scrviec and continuing education 
h'vels. 

7. That where\t i appiopiiate, teachers colleges be encouraged 
and serviced to f)ro\i(ie ( oursrs in teaching irchriicjucs tor people 
uith pan-tinif leachiriu rfsponsiblHiirs. 

K. riial teacin IS coilr'i»rs be provich'd vviih siitlicieni resouri es for 
rrv arch to enable iheiu n> evahiale ih< ir proj^rauunes etfeclively 
and explore nrw Irarninc; anil teaching appioaches. 

\K Thai as a niean?* of further iniprovinj; teacher education, 
Ictichers i ollf^cs and olInT lerliary instilulions be slriin^Iy en- 
i Muraued to clr\ rlop stu b foinis of i o-operaiton as arc appropriate 
for Kk a! i luuliiions. 

lt>. a*^ Thai all nniiiiiiicd !eailuM> ap|)ointfd lo a technical 
instititie i'nr tin* brsi linir* undiM iake a comnmn training proi>;ramnie. 

h). I) 't hai \i»h!TU.ny Mtirly pmnnnnnits hr introduced which 
piovidi- an opporiunitx l«)r lulUtiiTie uiiors to tuidertake studies 
leading to aw appropiiatr iraehers* (piaiificatirn. and for parl-time 
iniors iJ> undertake studies v\hich will enablr tbem lo perform their 
duMf S as u aclu'is with greater lonhdence and effrctiveness. 

11. *fliat adecjuate proijranimrs of continuing teacher iraininj^ 
!»«• dev ^iped tor stafl'in all lertiary institutions. 

IJ. lliai universities, urhnical institutes, ami teaclu-rs colleges 
explore the possibilities of co-operation both at national and local 
le\els in setiini; up tr.uiiine programmes. 

l!5. That ihf rnI\eiNity Cirants C'onuniller- (onsider the setting 
up ol a joint iouuoiu<e siinil.tr in iunctifui to the edtuational 
<|r\rli)piurni loiiuniiU'e eNia'olislu'd b\ the l/uivcisiiy Cirants 
( onnuitlee in Britain. 

Chapter: 9 Vocational Education 

I. I li.ii \\\r\i' hr iinnif <liau* ini|)h'mrnt.ition ol neonunendaticui 
i» .1 111 ihi- irpiMi (»n I il< l.dueaiinn. n.miiK : lhat thr lyefmil- 
hrftt '»/ 1. f'/t uttnff h» tf>h*/ hi n»h.rnf fftrfftn*^\ ivifh the Soiional (.oniuil 

Adu*i l\'hi'ttl*'n *uul iht Vni'Hitiml 'I itiinin^^ ( mauil (o JosUf furlh/r 
experotftutnl fnii;^fatnws j^^r adult trackers and trainffs in lo^oftcration uuh 
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L\ A Tliat rxpn iiiHiital work orirntatioti |Mnnr.iiiunc's hv 
established al sccoiulai y Irvd in (lifTc ring socio-mmotnic arra^, 

2. lhal ihvsr prf»j;ranunis hv naluaud alU'r parlicipanls 
Ii.iN r 4 li< •^iii a\h\ I a km up iln'ir i aitfi^. 

•J. i ' 'llial lilt' piuhh nis asMuialt-cl with piuvidiiiu wnik rxprri- 
i'lu r as a pai l olMu li pn>maiiuiM\s br liilly iuM stigiUrd willi a view 
to pru\i(liiii» work rxprrit iic c lor all llmsf vvlu> wouUl d^rivf 
sul)MantiaI Ix nt lit tin n IVntn, 

il Dt piiuh tit upon tlif sumss ol' tlir rxprriinriital prn- 
••lanilHi iImI all smiinlaiv s« lu>ols In- riiMUii a.^c'l lo <lr\rli»p and 
iinplfiii* III pintriMinMHS ol iliis naiuir. 

I. a l liai iiiipin\c-d pn'-s*'i vii r and in-MT\ irr training?, to;;clhrr 
wiiti piMvisirni tnr *Miiiu*-onr' cxpcrifiKc in indusiry, cotnniercr, 
aiul oiliT iM'lds, hr prrividrd for all vocational guidaniT personnel, 

:{. I> Thai int rrasrd t inphasis hr plaml on strengthrnhiK the 
vo^.iiion.il uiiidaiu r rlriiit ui o|' all uiiidance counselloiV work in 
ordrr to riistirr tliat rurrrni and tuiure vocational guidance needs 
an* .td<'<(tialrly lUfl. 

I. a 'lliai ilir (urriruluni DtAclnpinnu I'nii hr askt-d to 
*op.diui .Ml inunrdian' and lull iuvcsiifjalion into th«- problem of 
-tudtnis larkinu ilie I)asir skills and the means by which these 
prohiems may he reme<lied. 

I. h I bai, tollovvinij this invesiigation, appropriate programmes 
ill nvrrrnine any pn»bl(Miis in the l)asii' skills he developed and 
iinplenienied ibnumluuu {)riinary and setondary scIm>o1s, 

.1 Thai ihr \'f»eatinnal Training Clouneil appr»iiit a iiai.ou 
• •IbttT nsjM»n^ib!e li>: diAt-inpiinj and inaMitaiiiinji liaison heiwcen 
indiiNnx and eriut .tiiunal .e^cncies at all levels. 

T}. b 'lltat ihe \'or.iMnnaI 'rr«tinint; Council llinui^li its liaison 

• ( )i '^aiii^f .in<l j»iMin«>ii- 'miliars and i i»nln « iu es on a>prrls 
• •I ithii.tnoM uiruli aie (»i lu.iini* iiiiercNl to iuduNiry tiiid 

li Dt vt lnp a « nfnpr« hruNivf >\sieiii «»t (liN^etninaliiii; inloniM- 
tioii and idras oi inn irst lo boili industry and education. 

r 1 1 1.1 1 lh«' \'(M .uiMM.d M r.iiniiit: ('Mnin il be iiiN i!«'d tr> 
In Miiiii.i ti- 1 1 [)n SI tii.itiMx .1^ iiM*nib«'is ot tdut alioiia! M)niniilt«MS 
sui II as I ha I [irf»pf»M-<! in t hanlrr I 1. 1 lu- (-iiMi< ubiiiP where clusr 
lillk^ beiv\«'eii induNti> and ediuaiion would be heiielicial. 
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That the Nfvv /calaiul Council for Educational Research, the 
Vocallonat Training Council, and such bodies as the Industrial 
Relations Centre at Victoria University be asked to confer about 
establishing continuing and comprehensive research programmes in 

thU field. 

7. I'hat increased resources be mdde available to technical 
institutes in enable them to provide a wider range of vocational 
education to meet current and future needs, 

K. That the building of hostels for tcchniciaiu and apprentices 
be given equal priority with hostels for other types of students. 

That industry training boards and technical institutes examine 
current training programmes with a view to providing greater 
flexil)ility and scope for the training of women. 

H). 'I'hat the X'ocational Training Council and the National 
Advisory (iouncii on the Employment of Women examine the need 
for such provisions in New Zealand and make appropriate rccom- 
mendations to the Government. 

11. I'hat the \*ocational 't raining Clouncil be asked to carry out 
an investigation into the problems and needs of all ethnic minorities 
in the labour force with a view to implementing appropriate 
educational programmes. 

Chapter 10 1 Contisiuity 

1. That tliere be a unified teaching service in New Zealand, with 
common certification or registration, comparable conditions of 
service, and a single salary scale; and that differentials in salary 
and appointment he related to experience, relevant qualifications, 
and weight of responsibility carried. 

2. That this professional unification extend to all the supporting 
and advisory .ser\'ices, including the inspectorate. 

:i. That the twf) major professional teacher organisations, the New 
Zealand Educational Institute and the New Zealand Post-primary 
Teachers' .Vssocialinn, be requested to set up a joint committee to 
study ways and means e)f moving towards the establishment of a 
single professional organisation for teachers. 

Chapter 11: The Curriculum 

1. rhat the further development of school-based curricula within 
broad national guidelines be encouraged and supported; and that 
mechanisms for broadly-based staff consultation and co-operative 
planning within the school and between the school ;*nd l(Kal 
arlvisory services be strengthened. 



ti. That the Ni'W /xalund Ccnincil for Educational Research, the 
V^ocational Training Council^ and such bodies as the Industria! 
Relations C!entre at X'lctoria Univershy be asked to confer about 
establishini; cnntinuinu and comprehensive research prof^rammes in 

thh field, 

7. That increased resource's be made avaihible to technical 
institutes to enable them to provide a wider range oi' vocational 
education to meet current and future needs. i 

8. I'hat the building of hostels for technicians and apprentices 
be xiven equal priority with hostels for other types of students. 

9. Tliat industry trainint? boards and technical instttu'tVs examine 
current training programmes with a view to providing greater 
flexibility and scope for the training of women. 

10. I'hat ilu' X'ocational Training C^ouncil and the National 
Advisory Council on the Employment of Women examine the need 
foi such pn)visions in New Zealand and make appropriate recom- 
mendations to the Government. 

IL That the X'ocational Training Council be asked to carry cut 
an investigation into the problems and needs r)f all ethnic minorities 
in the labour force with a view to implem^-nting appropiiate 
educational proviranunes. 

Chapter 10: Continuity 

1. That there be a unified teaching serx ice in New Zealand, with 
common certification or registration, comparable conditions of 
service, and a single salary scale; and that differentials in salary 
and appointmmt be relati-d to experience, relevant qualifications, 
and weight of responsibility carrird. 

2. That this professional unification extend to all the supporting 
and advisory services, including the inspectorate. 

:i. I hat the two major professional teacher organisations, the New 
Zealand Educational Institute and the New Zealand Post-primary 
T«Mchers' Association, be requested to set up a joint committee to 
suidy w*i\s and means of moving towards the establishment of a 
single professioUid organisation for teachers. 

Chapter 11: The Curriculum 

1. lliai the furtluT (h'velopment i>f scliooUbased curricula within 
broad national guidelinrs be encouraged and supported; and that 
mechanisms for broadly-based staff consultation and co-operative 
planning within the school and between the sclu>ol and local 
advisory services be strengthened. 
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2. 'I'hat a liaison and consultativr cnniinillrr coniain'ng wider 
representation from the various broad groups (including employers) 
interested in the eurrieiilum in sehor)ls be established in assoeiati<m 
with the (airrirnhim Development t'nit. 

1. *l'hat uiu r ihis liaison eoniniillei* Ihis bi <*n rstahlishrd, and i^iiins 
in experirni'f, it consider the desirability ol' reeomniendinjf tlie 
establishnieni of an advisory- committee which would take over its 
own and other funciitms regarding curricidum development. 

4. J a; I he inspectors of schools be progressively freed from their 
teacher-grading functions so that they can devote moie time to 
advising and assisting teachers to develop and appraise teaching 
programmes in their schools, to the organisation of courses and 
resources for schools, and to informing the community about 
educational developments. 

\. ' h That the (iurriculum Development Unit be strengthened 
to enable it to continue to carry out national functions, fu* example, 
initiating local and national pilot schemes, evaluating curriculum 
processes, carrying out research and development on the curriculum, 
devising and deploying resources, working with guideline committees 
towards the production of national guidelines and ensuring con- 
tinuity of curriculum. 

5. That more schools be encouraged to explore ways and means of 
establishing closer relations b<'tween themselves and their com* 
munities so that: 

'a) Parents and others may make greater use of school resources; 

b) fireater use may be made of community resources to provide 
reh^vant learning experiences for their pupils. 

c) Parents may be given realistic regular opportunities to gain 
information about the school curriculum and to discuss the 
nature of that curriculum with staff. 

6. /'a) That local teachers (and resource) centres be established 
to assist teachers in designing and implementing new curricula at 
all levels. 

6. ( b) That teachers be given more time to prepare and evaluate 
curriculum development in their schools. 

(i. (c That schools adopt (or e.xtend) policies of sharing their 
resources 'equipment and staff) within a school and with neigh- 
bouring schools. 

Chapter 12: Moral Edacation 

1. That schools examine their own rules and regulations and the 
mrans by whirh they are enforced, bearing in mind that these 
details of social organisations are powerful examples for pupils 
of the v\ays in which fundamental moral principles are applied 
in everyday social life. . 

26b • ^ 



2* That through difcuMiotii publication, and any other meant of 
communication between the school^ parenti, and local community 
agencies and services, the obligations of the school to parents and 

the community, and of parents and the community to the scliooL 
be clearly deUneutcd and stated. 

3. That, M a contribution to this task of communication, the 
Curriculum Development Unit be asked to gather and make avail- 
able, on request, examples of statements or guides compiled by 
schools concerning codes of behaviour, agreed principles of co« 
operation and responsibility between home and school, and pupil 
responsibility and involvement in the social affairs of the school. 

4. That the ability to discuss and evaluate moral issues and to 
learn what is involved in translating precepts into practice be a 
central rather than a peripheral outcome of teaching activities in 
the area of moral education. Moral education should, therefore, be a 
ditibnaUh planned part of the curriculum in schoob* 

5« That di v ussion, debate, or other activities be guided by the 
following goa s: 

(a) Developing awareness of the function of social rules in 
particular societies and of the moral principles implicit in 
such rules; 

(b) Recognising difl'ering personal ideals and values which 
individuals hold, respecting the right of individuals to diflfer, 
and becoming aw are of the set of values from which their 
own ideals are cr)'stallising; 

(c) Developing the ability to discuss and accept the existence of 
alternative points of view on moral issues, learning to apply 
the criterion of rationality to moral judgment?, and learning 
to follow through the consequences and obligations arising 
from moral decisions; 

(d) Recognising and learning to appreciate the moral issues 
involved in the reciprocal rights of individual and society. 

6. That the role of the teacher in discussions on moral issues be 
managerial— he should deliberately remain a neutral promoter of 
activity except whe re his professional judgment indicates a need for 
intervention. In thrse circumstances, the position he adopts should 
be directed towards the welfare of his pupils and their families rather 
than towards the reflection of his personal set of values. 

7. 1 hat - - 

(ix) In-service training and guidancr be provided for the roles 
the teacher is expected to fulfil in moral education, and that, 
when appropriate, specialists from relevant disciplines be 
consulted in the setting up of such courses; 
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{bt rV.c C:urriculum Dcvclopnu-nt L'nit be strcnsthi-nrd to 
allow Ibr the development of resource maleriaU which tnuy 
be usrtl iis a basis for topics in moral rtlucution over a wide 
r.insif of Icvcli in thv M hno] ivsteni. 
f PilcU proHrainnn-s be i-tuouiai^td and that provision be 
made lo evaluate sui li proi{tatntnes and to tnake the results 
widely available ii ihey are judged to be helplul to teachers. 

Chapter 13 1 Assessment 

1 . *l hat every sei (mdary $eluH>l h aver receive a leaving certificate 
\\\\kh niNes a complete record of his atiainnu-nts. 

•J. That over the next 5 years external examinations be phased 
out ami replaced l)y a system of interiial assessment within schools. 

.;. 1 hat iluiini; the transition period standards betweeti schools 
and subjet t groups be controlled by means of moderating pro- 
cedures. 

t. That the initial irainiiis of teachers in assessment principles 
and procedures be sirenuthened and that all student teachers be 
retjuired to take suitable courses in assessment. 

.'). That more in-service ttaitjinc; in assessment principles and 
pnK-edures be made available to practising teachers at all levels. 

f). I liat the Kxaminations and TestinR Unit of the Curriculum 
Drvelopment I' nit be given sutlicient staff and facilities to t-nablc 
adefpi.ite support lo be given to leathers. 

7. Ihat provision be made for a regular series of national assess- 
ments of seholasiie standards and r< levant attitudes in the ba.sic 
subjei ts at ituervals of not more than 10 ye.irs in e.ieh field. 

«. lh.it provision l)e made if) enal)le e(lucaiit)nal institutions to 
request evaluation of their curricula and objectives, and the extent 
to whic h tlietr objeaives are being nu-l. 

«». Til. It the praetue oC publidiing the results of educational 
asM ssiueiit. including external examinations, be discontimird, and 
that .It .111(1 he\ond tlie sei ond.u v sciiool level no formal record be 
iel«-a.sed willmiit ilie pi ior ( oiiseiit of the student. 

Chapter 14: Learning Resources 

I. riial the hasi( etpiiptn.M.t entitlement for .schools provide more 
llesihiliiy .iiul choi( e so ih.ii lesources may be selected to suit tlie 
needs of individual st liools. 

„>. I h.it maintenance of c(piipment be part of the basic en- 
tiiliiiK-m. 
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3, Thai there hv ,m annual rrvirvv of the equipment scheme to 
take accouni of new products and chanxei tn curricula and teaching 
methods. 

4. That advisory services be c^abltshed to provide information 
on wh.it rcsourcrs are av.iiiable and iiow they i an bv used most 
etrtctivrly, 

5» That resource rcntres be estal>lished at all schools with 
functions and facilitirs to suit local conditions, 

b. That adequate statling be made availabU* to manage and 
operate resource centres. 

7. I hat iraclirrs icntn-s be esuiblished, initially in the major 
|)opulation centres .uul .is s<M)n as possil>le there.iUer on a wider 
scalt-; ihai pro\ ision of the centres be flexible anil that the centre be 
designed to .serM* the needs f »!' a particular .irea. 

f{. riiat a Nyrar htlUtime cruirse be set up in the New /eahind 
Library SehooK nprn to trained teachers and to trained Ubrarians 
with suitabh* c|ualitjcations and experience, quahfying those who 
complete it lor professional status as scIuk)! librarians. 

I h.il in order to [>rovitlr ap[)ropriate ir.iinini; for professional 
libraiians and lihr.iry assistants employed in schools, options in 
s<h<»ol libr.irians}u{> be iiuhidr<l if) the diploma .md ceriilicate 
courses conducted by the library sehooK 

in. That teachers colleges institute a basic course ll^r all students 
in the tise ot t)o(>ks, libraries, and othfT nudia, 

1 1. That as an interim measun\ immediate provision be made for 
.1 substantiiil inere,isf in the present ancillary stati* entitlement for 
both priniarv .tiul seeoiulary sch(»ols, .md in tertiary institiuions 
where such entilleineui is provided. 

12. That at all levels ihcr«' be a specific alloiaiion of linu* for 
ancillary st.ili* to support teachers and lecturers in the prepariitir)n 
of if-acliinn uMirnals, the use and mainlen.ince of equipment, and 
in associated tasks. 

1 5. That ant illary st.ifl hr acti\*ely r< cruiied and paid rales whieh 
relleii ilir hvr! ot tA|)e'rtisc uhiih ihev possess and tlie iu*ed to 
provi<le ai» aitraiiive .ihtinativi* to other emph)yinent op* 
portunitic>. 

1 K *i h.jt all student te.u hers be ni\cn c ourses including study of 
the t«H hnoloijy ol fduc atioii, the ini{)a< I oj techtioloj^y on eduiati<in, 
•ind the application of tn hnolo^y to edui atifui. 

1"). That use of a vari(*ty of learning resources be inter^rcilcd into 
all teacher eciucation subjiit eoitrses. 
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lb. lhat im i<*asr<l niiphasis be given to providing early op- 
portunity for teacher* to have In-service course* on the application 
of leaminf^ resources to the aehie\Tment of curriculum objectives. 

17. That a resources unit with rexponstbility for the learning 

rrf;our% {\rld hr rstnhli^ici uifhin the I)«^})artm< nt of Kdiication. 

18. That planning^ dcve:lopmcnt, implcmentauon, and evalua- 
tion in the iirld of learning resources be cc-ordinated at the national 
level. 

19. That a council, representative of educational and lay 
organisations, be established to advise the Department of Education 
on co-ordination and developments in the field of learning 

rrsourcrs, 

20. That no decisions regarding the c ;mmcnccment of edu- 
cational television in schools be made before the establishment of a 
national co-ordinating body. Pilot schemes and the level of 
introductifin of educational television should be decided by this 
l>ody. 

/fa (if a y ion is made to proceed with educational television: 

21. That an educational broadcasting section be established 
within the resources unit with responsibility for initiation, 
prcpar.uion, and evaluation of educational programmes, and for 
adMsini; and establishing liaison with broadcasting agencies. 

'I li.u rfhirational telrviMon havr its own production studios 
and that a Ciireer structure be established for educational programme 
prnduction stair 

J I. That in the new broadcasting structure, there be - 
A; Provision for effrctiNc co-ordinauoti and co-oper»ition in the 
Ur\d of edueaiion.il l)roa'lcasiim^ by establishing working 
.ii r.iiinenieiiis whereby educational authorities »in<l oilier 
interested parties participate as appropriate, in the seK ciion, 
pi. inning, and evaluation of educational prog'-immes; 

b Minimum periods of broa(l< ast time set aside for continuing 
< (iucaiir)n protjranunes. 

Chapter 15: Buildings 

1. lhat ihr School Devrji )piiieni (irotip be stren.i,nliene<l sub- 
staiuially to allow for mor** irse.iK h .uul rxploratory activities in 
all .iNpects ofsehool design, and to f.icilitatr tlie How of int'ortnation 
abotu new devrlnpments ihrf>ugh regular publications. 

2. 1 h.it school (Iistri<t>; encfuirage the setting up of joint study 
ijtoupN in ihf Miw f»|* «;chon| drsign, and that regular in-service 
rt»!tr>rs in tluH area involving nienib<Ts ol* the relevant proter.sions 
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:\. iluit an cdiu iitionist with special knowledge in the area of 
curriculum and teaching method be appointed as a regular member 
of the School De\*clopmfnt Group. 

Chapter 16: Maori Education 

1. That urgent attention be given to upgrading prc-scrvice 
courses and extending in-ser\*ice courses to provide for more 
extensive study of; 

I'a) The learning patterns of Maori children; 
(b) Maori language and culture, and ways in which these can be 
integrated into and taught in appropriate fields of study* 

2. rhiit in appropriate subjects and to the greatest extent possible, 
Maori languuijc and culture be included in the curriculum at all 
staijes f>f the education system. 

J. I hat tiie particular needs of Maori parents and their children 
be takt-n into account in the provision of facilities for early-childhood 
education* 

4. That the socatiunal turds of the Maori in both urban and 
rural areas br catt-rcd for by an extension of pre-vocational and 
vocational courses, and greater provision of opportunities for 
*Sccond»rhanre*' educatior). 

*>. That urgrnt attention be given to the establishment of courses 
and facilities based on community colleges, community centres, or 
secondary schools, which provide tor the varied and particular 
needs of ihe Maori people. 

fi. That the (Joyernnieiit prr>vicle yreaier financial support for 
ap[)ropriate res«Mrch projects and that an experimental school 
KM<e(l <»ri a MMracM onirnonits' tf>ncept he established to allow 
\arious prnn;ranuues to be iinplenienicd and evaluated. 

Chapter 17: Pfiychological, Guidance^ and Support Services 
anc^ Children with Special Needs 

1. lli.it the Psy( hnjo^ical Servic<' br expanded substantially so 
ih.ii ii 1 .m met t muir readily the many demands placed on it. 

J. 1 bai till* \'n(.iiioual (iuitiance Service be upi^iaded and 
c xpaiidrjl NO tli it it iwn provide more effrctively f<)r tfie vocational 
'4iii(lan<e of adolfsi erils and yoimi; adults .md suppf)rt tbe de- 
vrlopmi-nt (►f ibe nuidame network in sciondary schools. 

>. I fi.il r?iore vi^itim^ teachers appointed and that where 
po^^ible {\\ry xriAier i^ioup> of ^rhonjs on the basis of one sisitin.i^ 
ht-r tt) r.u h M'tondaiy s< hool <»r |)»iir of schools in the case ot 
^tnalltT ^1 hooN aiKj ihr iiiierm*'diait\ ()rimaiA. and pro-schools 
aiound it. 
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4. That urgrncy be given to the setting up of a committee of 
inquiry or similar body with powers to examine inter-relationship 
and co-ordination among psychological, guidance, and support 
services of (Jovernment departments sucli as Education, Health, 

JuNliif, ,!n(i Sfuiai Wt'irur; <)l\t>hintary or^anisati<;ns siK'h as the 
Cripph-d C;hildren Society and the Intellectually Handicapped 
Children's Society; and of statutory bodies such as local and 
regional authorities and hospital boards. 

5. That psychological, guidance, and support serv ices be developed 
on a co-ordinated basis within local communities in such a waj 
that they are re;»clily accessible to parents, teachers, and others who 
need them, and that the committee of inquiry investigate \va\s of 
implementing this principle. 

ti. I'hai teachers in training, from pre-school to secondary, 
receive basic training in special education, so that they have sulHcicnt 
expertise tu recognise children with learning difficuUies, knowledge 
of the main kinds of atypical development and of the array of special 
servic«»s, and specific information on how to seek the help of 
specialists. 

7. That remedial education receive greater emphasis in teacher 
training and that there be appointed to schools specialist remedial 
teacliers to help classroom teachers cope with chikiren witli serious 
learning deficits. 

}>. i'hat areas wliere children an* educationally disadvantaged be 
id(*ntifiicl and that special efforts be made in school, family, and 
comniiiiiity to hel[) these children achieve at levels nearer their 
capabilities. 

9. That full-time courses of education and training be developed 
in trachers colleges for teachers entering the field of special 
education. 

10. Tluit the education and training of children with special 
nerds take [)lace, to the great<»st extetU possible, within the environs 
ot local schools. 

11. 'ihai [)n)visions for childn^n in s[)ecial education include 
greater en^[)hasis on family guidance and support at every stage 
from early-childhood to adulthood, and on after care beyond the 
sc hool years. 

12 That where changes in the [)rovisions for special education 
are lively in occur, parents of children w ho are likely to be affected 
by the development be informed and, where appropriate, consulted. 



Chmpter 18: The Education of Rural Children 

1. That studies be iindcrtakcti and some experimental schemes 
inauijurated to determine the most siutabh* pattern for a specifically 
rural form (»f'rarly-( hildhood education. 

1?. lhai ill ilu- study of rural early-chihlhood (-(hicatiou parti- 
cular attention be j?iven to the needs ohhe Maori members of rural 
communities. 

3» That there be provision of reah'stic locality allowances and or 
salary differentials in favour of rural teachers at such a h-vel as to 
constitute- an cfr<-( tiv»- incentive. 

4. That there be pn^vision of flats suitable ihr sint;le teachers or 
teachers with small families. 

). I hat there he loan finance linked to a system of purchase and 
uuarante<»(i resale ot'honscvs for teachers. 

b. That rural tonnnunitics be involved, at an vM\y staije. in any 
plaimin'^' .md discussion ccmcerninj? consolidation. 

/. I hat flexibility in the impleniemation of chanm* be a para- 
nuMuil |)rinciplt\ that rchnaiional instiuitions be a(la|)te(| lo the 
rieeds (tf thr ennmiunities they servt-, and thai evt »y etfwrt be nia<le 
to ensiirv t!:al the edneation of the rural child proc(^-ds as a 
tonlituiniis [)ro(t'ss. 

That in any provision nf mdary sclmol Iui-n-] iu'coin- 
mculatinn partit ular attention b(* irivcn td the cnnnnunilv hfe of 
the Ixiarders. 

1 hat ill an as wlwre thry are practical li)r i^eom'.iphie and (»ther 
r«-asi>ris. thr establishment of Vday hnstels br encouraucd. 

li>. 1 hat boardiMu bnrsaries [)e adjustrd to m.ike secondary 
rducaiiuT! as tree to ilie connirv * hild as ii is to his urban coutiter- 
p.iM. 

Chapter 19: Expansion of Research Services 

1. I hat fh.- nmnbi rs nl n-sean h workt-rs eni|)loved in (•(huMivuial 
MTVKt^ l,r donblrd (Imiim the W W vcais to allow tin fi»llouint( 
d«Ae|»>prncnis to lakr place: 

a Ihi- fstablislnnent of regional (cnires iur rest-apli an<l 
dcvrlnpincin ill (listriits ancady provided with a full rall^e 
of educational insiituiions seli* ois, a te.u hers enllr^e, a 
t*-(hni( al insrittite. and a univrrsitv ; ; 

b A snl)st,,!iti.il expansion in the research stall" of the Depart- 
ni<-nt of r.du(ation to |)ro\i(ie inlbrniaiir)n (sseiitial f;»r the 
foiiiiulalion of policy, prc^'^i anuTif. and cinriculum evalu.i- 
lion, and the develoj)nient of teaching resoiii ces and facihiies; 
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(c; A < omparabhr expansion in the research stafl* of the New 
Zealand Council lor Educational Research providing for a 
steady growth of existing services us well as provision for 

additional functions, 

i'hat the pniposcd standiiii? .onutiittec on research and 
development give early attention to tlie research, evaluation, 
and advisory services required through the whole field of tertiary 
education, and especially to those relating to the obligations of the 
technical institutes, the industrial training boards, and the Voca- 
tional Training Council. 

Chapter 20: Research Training and Professional Develop- 
ment 

1. iliat the universities be requested to examine their plans for 
improv ing the training ol research workers including consideration 
of the ways in which they will be able to collaborate closely with 
the pr()p(>sed regional centres in arranging post-graduate training 

and lield experience for senior students. 

2. rh.ii provisions he made for awarding annually a range of 
post-cjraduate fellowships and scholarships designed especially to 
prepart candidates fur careers in educational research and develop* 
ment. 

That special courses be instituted to expand the knowledge 
and «*xpcrtisr of inspectors and others in responsible positions on 
( urrieuluna theory and development, the design and analysis of 
expcrinit;nts, t<*st development and assessment, materials evalua- 
tion, cind progrannne analysis. 

4. 'lliai ofiiiers of the Department of Kdueation be eneouraged 
to attend coin^e^ in trainini^ on programme planning and evalua- 
tion at {\\'' International Institute for Educational Planning or 
siniiUir international ai{eneies, 

ihat j)rogranimes for the eontinuing eduration of teacliers 
in( hide a rct^nl.ir series ni seminars and conferences to enable school 
I)rineipals <e!ii<»r teaching staff, eurricuhim and advisory personnel, 
and M'nior professioiial otlieers to exchange knowledge and exper- 
ience i.n the theory and problems of programme or institutiotial 
evahM'i<»n» 

h. Hint special consideration be given to collal)oration with 
Australian institutions in upgrading and improving competencies 
ol N!)('ciali<ed ri'^carcii stal\ 
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Chmpter 21 1 FUaalnf and Ffaunclng Edttcattoiiml Rtstarcli 

K That the provision of funds for the recommendations set out^ 
including the establishment of regional research centres, become a 
charge upon the Vote: Education, and not upon the existing budgets 
of tertiary or other institutions with which these various organisa* 
tions arc to collaborate* 

2. That the Advisory Council for Educational Planning be 
requested to establish an expert standing committee on educational 
information and statistical services* 

3. That until such time as a statutory authority or advisory 
board is established to formulate national research policies for 
education, the Advisory Council for Educational Planning be. 
requested to set up an expert standing committee on research and 
developmeru in education to give immediate advice on the develop* 
nu*nt of educational research services* 



APPENDIX 

SUBMISSIONS, PAPERS, STUDY GROUP MEMBERSHIP, 
AND VISITORS TO IHE WORKING PARTY 

When it began its task the working party had available to it 
submissions on educational priorities received by tin* Advisory 
Council on Educational Planning and the Educational Priorities 
Confcrruce secretariat. 

The submissions were— 

1 ; In rcspou?;e to tin* Advisory Uouncil^s invitation of* May 1970 
to a group of selected educational organisations lor submis- 
sions on educational priotitieSj which the council hoped to 
use tor its own inlorniation. 

2; Rfsp(jnses to a Xoveniher 197U in\itation to the public at 
larye tor submissions following tlie Minister of Kducalion's 
reque»st that the Advisory C^ouncil •Vsurvcy community 
opinion'' in prepaiing tor liim a report on educational 
priorities. 

3' Revised, amended, and nrw submissions made to the Ad- 
visory Council when it subsecjuently decided to use the 
submissions as source material for the Educationa* Priorities 
Conferencr l!)72. 
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During the cuurse ol the working party's deUbcrationUt supple- 

mcntiif)* submissioiis wvrv nxvWvd from: 

Advif?or>- CtMinril on Edticational Planning (Standing Com* 

miller on 'IVaduT 'IVaining;* 
Frdfiatrd K.irmtMs of New Zt'.tlaiul* 
Maori Or^anisaiion on Human Rights. 
Nalitinal Advisory (loimcil on Kmployment of Wonu-n. 
Naiional Yuutli Ckmncil of New Zealand. 
New Zealand Associaiion of Health, Physical Educaliun, and 

Reereafion. 

New /ealaiul (liiiuu'il lur Christian Kducalion fOtago 

Coimniller.) 
N^-w Zeal.md Kducational Insliluie, 
New /eal.oui Kmployers' IVderaiion. 
New /ealand Norses* Assoeiation. 
New Zealand Piaycenire Federation. 
New ZeaUind Post Primary rcaclicrs' A55ociation. 
New Zt aland Psyc fioloHieal Service Association. 
New Z^Ml.trxl Si liofil Conunittees' Federation. 
Women's Division Federated Farmers of New Zealand. 
K. W lilainpied. Clu istehurcli. 
Mrs II. Brew, Wellington. 
A. (i. Hn)()ker, Invereargill. 
I). Hrou^h and I). Wills, Wellington. 
P. K. Courtney, (ihri^tehureh. 
F. l)f)<»liii. Auekland. 
A. 1). Kell\. Manuakino. 
P. Maea^kill, Wellington. 
M. H. Parsons. Chrisiclaacii. 
1). \ValM)n, Auekland. 
P. (i. WiKon. I)une<Iin. 

.\ nunU>er <»f >iudy i^rtuips were established to prepare rc'poris ior 
the uor kini,^ pai ly. I hese gn)U[)s involved persons other than working 
I)arty iiu ruhfrs, and ai knovv!(*dgnient is made of their contribution. 

S* i n}itiit} : illui'itiitn 

R. P. Parr. Aurklaud: H. H. McLean. Auekland; j. Millar, 
Auc kland. A number of otlier persons were co-opted to assist 
on sjMH ilie occasions. 

l)r W. 11. Klley. Wellington (Clhairrnani ; J. R. Claldwell, 
Wellinutno: li. OffenlxTirtM*. Wt^lliiigton ; P>. H. Ramage, 
Wellington; M. Ross, L pper Hutt; J. I). Murdoch, Chiist- 
churc h. 
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Prof'fssor P» S. Freyborg, Hamilton; Professor C* G. N. Hill* 
Palmmton North; L.J. Ingham, Wellington; Professor G. A. 
Nuihall, C'hrisu Imrch. 

EduaUional Tfchwloji}- 
J, T. Dykes, Christchurcli; A. E. Lyne, Wellington; P. R. Miles, 
Wellington; E. A. Palmer, Porirua; J. W. Quinn, Auckland; 
B, W. Smyth, Chr;slchurch; C.J. Wright, Christchurch. 

IJf'raries 

G, R. McDonald, Wellington (Chairman) ; J. W. Blackwood, 
Pahnerston North; Miss J. R. Camphell, Wellington; Miss 
J. D. MacI^fMii, Wellitigtun; Mrs L. M, R<)sier, Wcllingtoti; 
1). M. Wylie, Wellington. 

Mrmi Education 

Dr R. A. Bt-ntou, Wellington; J. Bennett, Ha\ clock North; 
Mrs A. N. H. Bosch, Wellington; K. Dewes, Wellingtoti; 
P. Ranhy, Wellington; 'W Reedy, Auckland; T. K. Royal, 
Wellington; A. Smith, Wellington; N. A. Watenc, Petone. 

Special lulucation 

D. K. Gtnni, Wellington; Dr S. J. Havtll, Palmorston North; 
A. R. Kerst% Wellington; M. B. Parsons, Christchurch. 

iiuidanck' and (innthellin^ 

M. L. Boyd» Wellington; I)» Brcjwn, Porirua; Mrs D.McNaughtoti, 
Auckland: Miss II. Ryhurn, Auckland; Miss R. Swathuul, 
Wellington; K. J. Wadsworth, Palmerston Nortli; 1). Wood, 
Lower Hutt. 

A seminar on i arly-cliildhc)od education was conducted by the 
working party and the following attended: 

Protesst)r A. K. F'rldluaise, W«»llington (Cliairnuui) ; Mrs S. 
I )avics, Wellington ; Mrs A. Densem, Christchurch ; Mrs 
R, A, I'*lliott, Rotorua; Miss M. C'. Ingram, Motueka; 
Mrs A. Johnson, I'pper Hutt; Mrs 1). Johnson, Poi'irua; 
Miss W. Lee, Napier; Miss J. Mitcliell, LowtT Ilutt; Mrs B, 
Morris, Wellington; Mrs L Tawhiwhirangi, WellingU>n. 

At the request of the* working party papers \swv prepared hy: 
Departmeiu of Kducation ('several}. 

Curriculum Developmetu Unit, Department of Education. 
Professor R. S. .\dams — "The Role ol the Teacher". 
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The working party roccivcd visits from: 
Hon. P. A. Amos, Minister of Education. 

Professor F. W. Holmes, Chairman, Advisory Council on 
Kdm-iuiuti.il Planiiitii,'. 

Head Otlicf, Department ot Kduealiun: 

P. \V. ii^>a^, Director of Secondary Education; H. Egdcll, 
Chief Executive Oflicer (Special Duties) ; A. E. Hinton, 
.Vssistant Director-General (Administrative); J. J. Lee, 
Director of Primary Eduration; B. B. Ramage, Inspector 
of Scct)tidary Schools; \V. L. Renwick, Assistant Director- 
General; r. K. Royal, Inspector of Maori and Islands 
Education; A. F. Smith, Olficer for Maori and Islands 
Education; K. M. Woodward, Senior Inspector of 
Secondary Schools. 

Curriculum Development Unit, Department of Education: 
R. O. Aitkcn; D.J. Francis; G. R. McDonald; P. R. Miles; 
O. Tate. 

Dr W. IJ. Ellcy, Assistant Director, New Zealand Council for 

Educational Research. 
Dr R. Fitzgerald, Chief Research Officer, Australian Council 

tor Educational Research. 
Hon. A. H. Nordmcyer, Chairman, Working Party on 

Organisation and Administration. 
J. R. Osborne, Chairman, Working Party on Aims and 

Objectives. 

R. C. Stuart, Director, Vocational Training Council. 

Working Party Meetings 

The working party first met at Hogben House, Christchurch, 
between 24-27 October 1972. Following that, 12 meetings, spread 
over a total of 18 days, were held in Wellington until the working 
party completed its deliberations on 4 December 1973. 
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